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CHAPTER  I. 
Birth,  Education  and  Early  Life. 

1  niS  IS  a  wonderful  countr)'.  It  is  like  a  great 
harp,  the  strings  of  which  are  made  of  the  souls  of 
nations,  but,  when  swept  by  the  powerful  fingers  of 
passion,  or  of  patriotism,  they  give  forth  one  sound, 
one  glorious  melody,  that  speaks  of  a  nation  made  of 
many  blood  strains,  but  with  one  heart,  one  mind,  one 
destiny.  Some  of  the  races  of  the  earth  seem  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  mixing  blood  with  the  others, 
and  among  them  the  Irish  shared  pre-eminently.  There 
seems  to  be  a  curious  Providence  in  their  history. 
Since  1154,  when  Strongbow  and  his  raiders  swept 
down  upon  the  countr}^  Ireland  has  had  no  rest.  She 
has  been  the  land  of  sinless  sorrow,  the  Gethsemane 
of  Europe.     For  centuries  she  has  sw^^l^^\:K<5kQk^\ ^n>x 
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as  it  fell  to  tlie  ground  it  has  pnnliiced  giants. 
keen,  brainy,  potent,  all  compact  of  fire  and  rock,  nofl 
always  easily  understood,  l)ut  working;  tlieir 
onward  by  great  leaps  and  bounds,  scorning  comma 
things,  chitching  at  stars  and  stamping  upon  nations— 
ruhng  everywhere,  except  in  tlicir  own  countr)-.  Th^ 
Irish  blood  has  been  to  the  human  race  what  that  of  J 
the  Arab  horse  has  been  to  the  equine  species.  It  h 
liigli  mettle,  giving  it  vigor  of  thought,  quickness  of  J 
apprehension,  readiness  of  resource,  and  cheerfulness 
under  difficulties.  An  English  family,  with  a  little  Irish 
blood  in  it.  is  always  improved  I>y  the  mixture.  To  a 
Scotchman  it  is  like  putting  fire  to  coal,  it  brightens  his_ 
manhood  and  warms  the  coldness  of  his  nature.  Bu| 
of  all  races,  it  is  most  beneficial  to  the  German ;  otha 
wise  somewhat  heav)'  and  slow,  though  true  and  soli^ 
a  mixture  of  Irish  blood  spurs  them  into  exertioi^ 
stimulates  their  somewhat  sluggish  temperamenC 
makes  them  buoyant  and  gracious,  softens  the  asperities 
of  their  disposition,  and  in  fact,  this  mixture  of  blood 
produces  royal  men  and  regally  beautiful  women. 
Of  this  mixed  stock  Grover  Cleveland  sprang  ; 
ancestors  settled  in  this  country  nearly  two  hundn 
years  ago.  His  father,  Richard  F.  Cleveland 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  grandfather  was  William 
Cleveland,  a  watchmaker,  who  resided  at  Norwich*. 
Connecticut.  His  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  sidq 
was  an  Irishman  named  Neal,  who  had  married  a  Ga 
man  Quakereas  named  Barbara  Real,  of  Germantuwii 
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'  Pennsylvania.  I  lie  Nuals.  or  as  ii  sliuuUI  hf.  called, 
O'Neals,  were  of  the  ver)-  best  Irish  blood,  and  had  been 
I^rinces  in  the  days  of  Irish  glorj-.  Shane  O'Neal  and 
Shamus  O'Neal  (thr  name  is  sometimes  spelled  O'Neil), 
were  prominent  in  lln^ir  opposition  to  the  Knglish  and 
p^ave  good  account  of  tht'Ir  foeson  many  a  bloody  battle- 
field. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  cx-President  Cleve- 
land has  fijrhting  blood  in  his  veins,  and  though  his 
grandmother  was  of  a  peace-loving  stock,  yet  Grover 
has  shown  again  and  again  that  his  grandfather's 
blood  is  not  wasted  in  him.  Cleveland's  mother  was 
Anna  Keal.  the  daughter  of  this  curious  union,  and 
she.  too,  as  well  as  her  famous  son.  showed  the  value 
of  the  Irish  and  German  stock  from  which  she  had 
descended. 

Richard  F.  Cleveland  and  Anna  Neai  were  destined 
to  give  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  useful  men  this 
countr)'  has  ever  seen.  Grover  Cleveland  was  born 
at  Caldwell,  Essex  County.  New  Jersey,  on  the  i8th 
of  March,  1 837,  His  father  was  at  that  time  pastor  of 
the  little  Presbyterian  church  at  Caldwell,  and  his 
young  son  was  baptized  Stephen  Grover,  in  deference 
to  Mr.  Cleveland's  predecessor  in  that  charge.  The 
early  life  of  Grover  was  that  common  to  the  American 
village  boy.  His  parents  were  poor  ;  his  fadier's  salary 
barely  sufficing  to  furnish  his  family  with  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  Hfe ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  grand 
training  for  the  boy.  The  true  heroes  of  this  country 
may  be  fomid  among  the  village  cler^'jTO.^T\..  CS'^vl-j^-wj^*^ 
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of  commanding   powers,  they   forsake  all  chances  of '^ 
eartlily  emolument  to  reap  the  higher  treasures  of  I 
those  wlio  give  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-  i 
men.     Nor  are  their  wives  a  whit  less  brave,  but  help 
their  husbands  to  bear  the  burdens  thai  would  other-  , 
wise  be  too  heavy  for  the  slaunchest  heart  to  endure.  J 
Often  salarj'  is  slow  in  coming,  and  the  minister  ha$il 
to  accept  the  product  of  the  farm  in-Ueu  of  it,  or  waits 
for  a  few  dollars  now  and  then  doled  out  to  him.     WeJ 
are  reminded  of  tlie  case  of  a   poor  parson  in    New! 
Hampshire.   He  had  labored  twentj'  years  in  the  same 
parish,  and  received  only  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  his  services,  most  of  which  he  had  to  take  out  in 
white  beans,  pork  and  butter.     When  he  had  rounded 
out  the  two  decades  of  service,  the   trustees    of  the 
church  determined  to  raise  his  salary  to  four  hundred 
dollars.     The  good  man  heard  of  it,  and  the  next  Sab- 
bath when  he  entered  the  pulpit  his  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.      In    a    quavering  voice,  he  thanked  the  good 
people  for  their  kindness  toward  liim,  and  said  :  ■■  My 
dear  brethren,  I  have  worked  for  the  Master  among 
you  faithfully  for  twenty  years,  and  1  hear  that  you  have 
raised  my  salary  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars. 
I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  your  good 
opinion  is  very  grateful  to  me,  but  I  beg  you  to  recon- 
sider the  matter.      It  nearly  kills  me   now  to  collect . 
the  three  hundred,  and  I  have  to  take  mrjst  of  It  out  in 
pork,  beans  and  butter,  and  I  would  surely  die  if  I  ha<I 
to  co))ect  rhe  four  hundred." 
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This  IS  no  overdrawn  picture  of  the  Hfe  of  th<i  heroes 
of  the  pulpit  fifty  years  ajjo,  and  in  some  places,  even 
now,  but  they  managed,  somehow,  to  raise  up  large 
families,  to  educate  their  children  and  to  send  them 
out  into  the  world  as  useful,  God-fearing  men  and 
women.  Grover  Cleveland's  first  experience,  then,  wa*j 
of  life  in  a  country  parsonage.  When  the  boy  wa« 
four  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Fayetteville, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York.  For  nine  years  Mr. 
Cleveland  labored  in  this  field  and  left  a  record  behind 
him  of  one  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work,  and 
earnest  in  his  ministry.  In  1850,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Clinton,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  staid  there 
nearly  three  years.  His  last  charge  was  at  Holland 
Patent,  a  small  town  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Utica. 
He  had  served  his  church  only  about  three  weeks  when 
he  was  seized  with  fatal  illness,  and  soon  passed  away, 
leaving  to  the  cold  pity  of  the  world,  a  widow  and 
nine  children,  of  whom  Grover  was  the  third.  The 
struggle  of  life  now  began  in  bitter  earnest.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  to  have 
strength  given  them  to  meet  every  requirement.  She 
was  dignified  and  intelligent,  and,  thank  God,  she  lived 
to  be  rewarded  in  the  fame  of  her  son  ;  but  died  in 
1882,  before  he  had  reached  the  climax  of  his  ambition. 
Widowhood  is  the  strongest  test  of  a  woman's  charac- 
ter ;  some  women,  when  their  husbands  die,  really 
seem  to  have  no  life  left  in  them ;  it  is  all  buried  in 
their  partner's  grave.     Others  rise  to  tlvi.  <^^^'5ss^s^'^^ 


qualities  hithiirto  unsuspected  reveal  tliemselves,  aniu 
the  true  woman  appears  in  all  her  jjlory.  It  was  tlius 
witli  Mrs.  Cleveland ;  she  managed  to  bring  up  her 
family  well  and  that  tliey  were  good  children,  all  the 
neighbors  testily.  The  order  of  the  children  in  Uie 
family,  according  to  birdi.  is  as  follows  ;  Mrs.  Hastings, 
who  became  the  wife  of  a  missionerj-  to  Ceylon  ;  Rev. 
William  Cleveland,  who  is  still  a  minister ;  Grover 
Cleveland,  now  for  the  third  time  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  ;  Richard  Cecil  Cleve- 
land, wiiowas  drowned  when  the  ship  'Missouri"  was 
burned  off  the  Island  of  Abaco,  October  22,  liS-j; 
Mrs.  HoyI,  wife  of  a  business  man,  in  Fayetteville, 
New  York ;  Mrs.  Louisa  Bacun.  married  to  an  archi- 
tect in  Toledo.  Ohio  ;  Louis  Frederic  Cleveland,  who 
was  drowned  with  his  brother,  October  22,  1872  ;  Mrs. 
Susan  Youmans.  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland  wlm, 
in  her  brother's  bachelor  days,  was  mistress  of  the 
White  House.  This  is  a  goodly  list  of  names,  and  it 
is  a  goodly  family,  of  which  any  mother  might  be 
proud.  Grover  received  die  best  education  that  the 
means  of  his  father  could  supply.  Though  able  to 
attend  only  the  public  school,  his  father,  who  was  a 
Yale  graduate  and  had  studied  theology  at  Princeton, 
supplemented  die  boy's  studies  witli  such  assistance  as 
he  could  give,  and  Grover  was  not  a  dull  scholar. 
When  fourteen  years  old,  as  the  family  means  would 
not  permit  the  expense  of  an  academic  training.  Grover 
u-u'i  set  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  country-  store,  whea 
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he  earned  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  year. 
Thus,  on  a  very  low  round  of  the  ladder,  he  who  was 
to  occupy  so  much  of  the  attention  of  his  countrymen, 
began  public  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  Stendy  Climber. 

Grover  Cleveland's  elder  brother,  William,  had 
secured  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Ninth  Avenue,  between 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets.  New  York  City. 
In  October,  1853,  he  became  principal  of  the  male 
department,  and  sent  for  his  brother  Grover,  who  was 
then  but  little  over  seventeen  years  old,  to  join  him. 
For  a  little  over  a  year  he  remained  at  the  institution, 
but  could  not  enter  heartily  into  the  work.  It  was 
such  a  slow  and  tedious  matter  to  instruct  the  poor 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  night,  that  the  bright  young 
spirit  of  the  boy  could  not  help  rebelling  against  it 
The  discipline,  however,  of  that  year  was  extremely 
valuable  to  him.  No  people  in  the  world  are  so  nerv- 
ous as  the  blind ;  they  can  never  keep  quite  still ; 
being  deprived  of  one  faculty,  all  the  others  seem  to 
be  ever  sharply  on  the  alert,  and,  if  a  teacher  exhibits 
like  nervousness,  it  is  very  apt  to  affect  his  pupils 
unpleasantly,  and  prevent  him  from  doing  good  work  ; 
thus  Grover  had  to  smother  every  appearance  of 
nervousness  and  to  exhibit  great  self-control,  both  in 
voice   and   manner,    and   the  habit  of   control    thus 
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acquired  has  never  left  him.  "  God  moves  in  a  mys- 
terious way,  his  wonders  lo  perform,"  and  it  may  be 
that  this  year  in  the  blind  asyhim  was  part  of  the 
Divine  training  of  the  man  who  was  to  become  the 
leader  of  millions. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  life.  He  must 
bruise  his  feet  against  many  stones,  who  would  travel 
well  and  far  in  this  world,  and  Grover  Cleveland  was 
to  discover  this  when  he  left  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855  at  home 
with  his  mother  at  Holland  Patent.  That  winter  has 
ever  been  memorable  in  his  life.  It  was  the  last  of 
home  ;  henceforth  he  was  to  battle  with  the  world 
without  his  mother's  help,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
enabled  to  draw  inspiration  from  her  by  occasional 
visits.  At  first  he  intended  to  go  to  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  study  law,  but  he  had  no  acquaintances  in  that 
city,  and  so  he  decided  first  to  visit  an  uncle,  Lewis  F. 
Allan,  a  noted  stock  trader,  who  resided  in  Buffalo, 
New  York.  This  uncle  was  a  shrewd,  rather  close, 
man  ;  he  was  of  that  type  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
youth  of  thi.s  age  is  degenerate,  and  that  the  only 
object  of  young  people  now-a-days  is  to  avoid  work. 
Grover  laid  his  case  before  Mr.  Allan,  who  asked  him 
what  he  wished  to  do  ;  young  Cleveland  told  him 
dial  he  desired  to  study  law;  Mr.  Allan  pooh-poohed 
the  matter  at  first,  but,  as  he  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  determined,  he  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
Cleveland,  and  made  him  an  offer  to  remain.  \v\^K  Vx'sx 


and  edit  his  herd-book  for  the  year,  offering  to  give 
him  fifty  dollars  for  the  work,  and  to  permit  him  to 
look  around  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  chance  to  better 
his  position.  Mr,  Allan's  place  was  at  Black  Rock, 
nearly  two  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  for  a  time  Grover 
made  it  his  home,  and  engaged  in  the  task  of  making  a-' 
herd-book  ;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
he  was  not  the  man  to  be  content  with  small  things? 
so  one  day  he  walked  into  the  law  office  of  Rogers, 
Bowen  &  Rogers  and,  though  they  had  several  younj 
men  in  their  employ,  asked  tlieni  to  give  him  a  chance. 
At  first  he  met  with  refusal,  but  he  was  not  to  be  pi 
off,  and  finally  his  persistency  won  the  day,  \Vc 
him  now  with  other  boys  at  a  desk,  peggingaway  froi 
morning  until  night,  but  he  had  always  an  object  in  view, 
and  that  was  to  rise.  He  saw  about  him  men 
eminence,  the  pride  of  the  Buffalo  Bar  ;  he  noted  that 
these  men  were  leaders  in  society,  and  that,  more  and 
more,  their  power  was  being  felt  in  Congress.  No 
doubt,  he  thought  also  that  many,  even  most,  of  the 
Presidents  of  die  United  States  were  at  one  time 
lawyers.  Tliis  was  encouraging,  and  yet  daunting, 
for  how  could  Uie  plodding  student  ever  hope  to  reach 
such  eminence?  In  tlie  evening  he  would  return  to 
Mr.  Allan's  place,  which  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  a  lovely  spot ;  from  the  piaz/a  you  could 
look  far  out  to  the  Canadian  shore  and  along  the 
Niagara,  The  river  here  dashes  swiftly  along,  and 
seems  in  a  hurrj'  to  join  the  vast  \nhiiiie  nl  water  t\ 
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sweeps  aver  llit:  falls.  It  was  a  jjoud  place  in  which 
lo  dream,  and  doubtless.  Grover,  silting  on  that  piazza, 
watching  the  rushing  river,  dreamed  many  dreams  of 
future  fame,  some  of  tlieni  lo  be  wonderfully  realized, 
Buffalo  at  this  time  contained  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  was  at  tiiis  time  a  great  com- 
mercial emporium,  holding  in  its  hands  ihe  rapidly 
growing  trade  of  the  lakes.  It  was  a  grand  centre  in 
which  to  Ixigin  life,  and  offered  an  excellent  field  for 
talent  and  enterprise.  The  men  witli  whom  Cleveland 
was  thrown,  both  in  the  office  and  In  his  uncle's  house, 
were  personages  of  some  importance,  apt  to  have  a. 
valuable  inlluence  upon  his  plastic  mind.  He  remained 
with  Rogers  &  Brown,  as  student  and  clerk,  until  1863. 
His  life  thus  far  had  been  fuller  of  work  than  romance, 
but  he  was  comfortably  well  off.  .-\fter  four  years  ser- 
vice he  became  managing  clerk.  In  1858,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  still  remained  four  years  longer 
with  his  firm.  He  won  the  hearty  commendation  of 
his  employers,  and  devoted  liiniidf  entirely  to  their 
interests.  Cleveland  made  no  show  in  anything ;  he 
was  as  close  as  the  grave  upon  any  subject  of  which  he 
was  uncertain,  but,  when  once  mastered,  he  knew  it 
thoroughly,  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  ha\e  his 
knowledge  on  liand  when  it  was  wanted.  He  was 
thoroughly  honest,  never  seeking  to  benefit  himself, 
however  good  the  opportunity  might  be.  at  the 
expense  of  his  employers,  and  living  as  economically  as 
he  pussibl)   Luuld,  even  denying  himself  v;l\».^,  \.v»  ■«^.■a^^^^ 


would  have  been  necessaries,  that  lie  iniglit  keep  out 
of  debt  and  help  his  family.  He  was  learning  men  as 
well  as  books  ;  he  said  little,  but  thought  much,  and 
having  tlioroughly  analyzed  a  noted  man,  might  hai 
said  with  Longfellow : 
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Thanks,  thiiiiks  to  vhee, 

ny  worthy  friend 

Fur  the  lessons  thuu 

liasl  taught, 

How  in  Ihe  flaming  torg 

of  life 

Our  fartunes  must  be  wmughl, 

1  shaped 

Each  burning  deed 

nd  thought." 

Some  malicious  people  made  a  great  deal  of  capital 
during  the  last  campaign  out  of  the  fact  tliat  Grover 
Cleveland  did  not  go  to  war.  They  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  not  all  could  go,  that  some  were  neede* 
at  home,  that  there  are  such  people  as  mothers  and  si- 
tera  and  little  children,  who  must  be  fed  ;  and  that  tin 
nation,  however  rich,  cannot  feed  them  all.  It  was 
not  Grover  Cleveland's  fault  that  he  did  not  go  ;  but 
there  was  the  little  home  at  Holland  Patent  lo  be  main- 
tained ;  the  children  and  the  mother  to  be  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  Cleveland  was  the  breadwinner ;  so  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  fight  the  battle  in  the  home, 
while  two  of  his  brothers  fought  in  the  field,  and  he 
stuck  as  sturdily  lo  his  task  as  they  to  theirs.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  felt  that  two  sons  were  a  sufficient  sacrifice 
to  make  for  the  country  at  that  time,  though,  had  the 
war  continued,  she  would  not  have  grudged  to  send 
Ml.  It  is  foolish  for  men  and  women  to  imagine 
that    men  can    only    be    heroes    on    the    battle-fieli 
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TJfe.  even  the  most  ordinar)-,  is  full  of  heroism,  and  to 
do  one's  duty  at  home  is  often  harder  than  to  win 
glor)'  on  the  6eid  of  blood.  Those  who  have  followed 
Cleveland's  career  know  him  to  be  a  brave  man,  and 
never  braver  than  when  as  guardian  of  the  nation's 
welfare,  he  dared  to  veto  measures  that  were  calcu- 
lated to  injure  its  prosperilv  :  Whittier  truly  says  in 
his  poem  "  The  Hero  :" 

"  Bui  t\n\n  not  lielm  and  tiarness, 
The  sign  iif  valor  true  ; 
Peace  Unlit  hi^lier  teals  o(  manliond, 
Than  batlle  ev^r  knew." 

The  two  younger  brothers  who  went  to  the  army 
were  drowned  in  1872.  October  22d.  in  the  burning 
of  the  steamship  "Missouri,"  off  the  island  of  Abaco. 
It  is  said  that  to  the  last  they  exhibited  great  courage 
:ind  coolness ;  that  when  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
were  thoroughly  demoralized  by  the  catastrophe,  they 
helped  the  passengers  into  the  boats,  preventing 
crowding  on  the  part  of  those  who,  delirious  with 
terror,  would  have  leaped  into  the  boats  and  swamped 
them,  and  practically  gave  their  own  lives  for  tlie  safety 
of  those  with  whom  they  had  none  but  the  most  casual 
acquaintance.  We  would  expect  this  of  men  who 
were  officers,  and  who  felt  it  to  be  their  dut>'  to  sink 
self  in  the  performance  of  such  a  heroic  act.  but  for  men 
in  nowise  responsible,  it  was  indeed  an  act  of 
and  makes  us  think  of  Jim  Bludsoe.  of  whom 
Hay  wrote : 
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of  sacrifice.      ^J| 
A' horn   John     ^^^ 


CHAPTER  Hi. 


At  the  Bar. 


In  January,  1863,  Mr.  Cleveland  made  his  first  step 
into  public  life,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  the  County  of  Erie.  At  that  time  Mr.  Ton 
ranee  was  District  Attorney  ;  a  large  share  of  the  woi 
of  the  office  devolved  upon  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  a 
very  fortunate  position  for  him  to  hold,  as  it  gave  him 
ease  of  speech  before  the  courts,  accustomed  him  to 
address  juries,  and  touch  the  popular  pulse,  and  thirs 
gain  that  confidence  necessary  to  the  position  he  was 
by-and-by  to  hold.  People  began  to  talk  about  thus 
fearless  young  District  Attorney.  They  liked  to  he; 
him  speak,  to  see  his  earnestness  in  the  causes  thai' 
came  before  him,  and  to  note  his  industry  in  that  most 
important  department  of  public  justice.  About  this 
time  he  naturally  became  a  politician  ;  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  politics  if  he  would.  The  Democratic 
leaders  well  knew  the  value  of  the  name  of  the  fearless 
young  officer  to  their  cause.  When  Mr.  Torrance's 
term  expired,  Cleveland  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney.  His 
opponent  was  Lyman  K.  Bass,  a  brilliant  young  Re- 
publican. The  canvass  was  pushed  with  fervor  on  both 
sides;  it  was  a  sturdy  fight  from  beginning  to  end. 
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Cleveland  was  defeated,  but  bore  his  ill-fortune  with  a 
coolness  and  good  humor  not  usual  to  unsuccessful 
candidates  for  office.  He  now  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Isaac 
y.  Vanderpool.  His  next  partnership  was  with  A.  P. 
Lanning  and  Oscar  Folsom ;  the  firm  name  being 
Lanning,  Cleveland  &  Folsom.  The  daughter  of  the 
last-named  gentleman  is  now  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
ex-President,  and  a  woman  who  is  deservedly  honored 
the  world  over.  Thus,  at  this  early  period,  "  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
little  diought  that  in  becoming  a  law  partner  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Folsom,  he  would,  by-and-by,  become  a  life- 
partner  with  Mr.  Folsom's  daughter;  but  such  is  life; 
the  unexpected  comes  to  pass.  We  come  now  to  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  essay  as  a  candidate  for  office. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  High  Sheriff  of  Erie  County  and  was  elected. 
He  made  an  excellent  Sheriff  being  thorough  in  every- 
thing he  undertook.  He  was  called  upon  to  execute 
the  death  sentence  upon  two  men  ;  on  Gaffney.  who 
shot  and  killed  a  man  named  Fahey,  and  on  Morrissey, 
who  murdered  his  mother  in  cold  blood.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  speak  of  M  r.  Cleveland  as  the  Buffalo  hangman, 
as  many  opposition  orators  have  done.  He  merely 
performed  the  duty  necessary  to  his  office.  He  would 
gladly  have  escaped  it.  but  he  felt  that  he  must  take 
the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  and  what  he  did,  he  did  well, 
no  matter  what  mock  sentimentaltsta  wa.'^^a.'s.    VV-e^ 
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was  Sheriff  for  three  years,  and  after  leaving  the  officff 
lie  entered  into  partnersliip  with  Lyniaii  K.  Bass,  the  ] 
young  Republican  who  had  opposed  him  when  he  ran  | 
for  the  office  of  District  Attorney.     When   Mr. 
Avent  out  to  Colorado  some  years  later,  a  new  firm  was   ; 
formed,  and  was  named  Cleveland,  Bissell  &  Sicard. 
and  it  has  become  known  throughout  the  State  as  one  ' 
of  the  very  best.     This  connection  was  very  useful  to  | 
Mr.  Cleveland  in  bringing  him  prominently  before  tlie  I 
public.     Brought    in    contact    with    able    men    at    the  i 
Buffalo  Bar,  he  was  not  found  wanting  ;  when  address- 
ing a  jury,  he  was  calm,  logical  and  exact.     He  was 
not  given  to  brow-beating  witnesses,  nor  to  the  loud- 
mouthed pettifogging    of   meaner  men.      Determina- 
tion   seemed    to  be  his  main   characteristic.      He  im- 
pressed everybody  with  his  staying  powers,  and  when 
he  settled  down   to  a  case  It  was  with  a  determination 
to  succeed.     Opposing  counsel    could  never  confuse 
him  ;  he  never  lost  his  temper,  but  went  serenely  on  his  i 
way.  Hke  a  man  who  knew  just  what  the  Issue  would  | 
be.       Others    might    be    more  brilliant    orators,  even  ] 
better    lawyers,  but    they    soon    learned   that    sturdy  , 
Grover  Cleveland  was  an  antagonist  not  to  be  despised, 
and  governed  themselves  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


All  Architect  of  Fate. 

position  of  Sheriff  of  Krie  Count)'  had  done  two 
things  for  Grover  Cleveland — first,  it  had  enabled  him 
to  save  a  little  money  and.  secondly,  it  had  given  him 
a  taste  for  politics.  Now,  some  wise  man  or  wise-acre 
has  said  that  "  it  ts  easy  lo  see  how  little  God  vahics 
wealth,  by  the  fools  to  whom  He  gives  it."  btit  this 
proposition  ought  not  to  be  accepted  without  a  grain 
of  salt,  and  a  ver\'  large  grain  at  that.  To  the  wise, 
aspiring  man,  money  is  all-important ;  it  is  an  engine 
of  power,  and  by  enabling  a  man  to  gratify  his  tastes, 
develops  his  ideas  nf  Ijfe,  admits  bim  into  more  culti- 
vated society,  and  enables  hini  to  acquire  those  man- 
ners necessary  for  one  who  would  fill  a  high  position 
with  grace  and  dignity. 

A  taste  for  politics  is  a  necessity  in  order  to  acquire 
success  in  it.  No  man  can  play  at  it  and  expect  to 
succeed.  It  is  no  child's  play  in  this  country,  but 
demands  time,  thought,  training,  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  certain  flexibility  of  manner  necessary  in  dealinj; 
with  the  multitude.  There  is  often  a  great  outer)' 
against  the  trained  politician.  Some  people  seem  to 
imagine  that  he  is  a  blot  upon  our  institutions  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  he  is  a  necessity  ;  where  popular  govern- 
ment prevails,  men  will  always,  and  of  le^\twvi.\.e-.  t'\sjj^. 
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seek  office  cither  for  themselves  or  for  those  who  holi 
their  opinions.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office  ;  but, 
if  all  believed  in  this,  ver)-  few  men  would  find  offices 
running  after  them.  Tlie  politician  aids  in  bringing- 
the  man  and  the  office  together.  He  is  the  expositor 
of  the  opinion,  and  organizer  of  the  forces  of  the  party 
he  represents,  and  as  flour  could  not  become  bread 
without  the  assistance  of  the  baker,  so  It  is  certain 
that  concrete  political  parties  could  not  exist  without 
men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  politics.  It  was 
a  good  thing  for  Mr.  Cleveland  that  he  did  so,  for  had 
he  not  used  his  opportunities,  he  could  never  have 
attained  that  reputation  in  office  which  won  for  him. 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  :  nor  could  he  have  ac- 
quitted himself  so  ably  as  he  has  done  in  the  tryin] 
exigencies  of  a  fate  which  made  him  the  first  Demo- 
cratic President  since  the  war. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to  Allxiny  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  many  ill-informed  persons 
supposed  that  he  was  comparatively  ignorant  of  prac- 
tical politics,  but  he  was  not  long  in  the  office  before' 
they  acknowledged  that  few  men  possessed  so  sound 
a  political  education  as  Grover  Cleveland.  He  acquired 
it  in  this  manner ;  though  never  acting  as  ostensibli 
leader  of  his  party,  being  too  much  engaged  at  the 
Bar.  he  nevertheless  served  on  numerous  committees,, 
and  did  duty  quietly  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
Some  men.  having  once  filled  the  office  of  Slieriff, 
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Bve  disdained  these  lower  functions,  but  Cleveland 
was  and  is  a  Democrat  of  Democrats,  and  he  knew 
that,  upon  matters  apparently  insignificant,  great  issues 
depend. 

Political  life  is  often  apt  to  make  a  man  selfish  and 
careless  of  the  interests  of  others,  but  it  was  never  so 
with  Cleveland.  He  had  that  rare  gift — appreciation  of 
the  talents  of  otliers.  He  always  tried  to  push  the 
interests  of  his  friends,  provided  he  deemed  them  to 
possess  the  qualities  necessary  for  office.  As  the 
adviser  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Buffalo,  his 
recommendations  were  always  received  with  the  great- 
est respect,  and  verj-  rarely  was  it  found  that  his 
judgment  of  men  had  been  at  fault.  He  asked  nothing 
for  himself,  for  he  was  essentially  modest,  and  the 
whole  motive  of  his  political  life  seemed  to  be  the  good 
of  others.  Men  learned  to  regard  Cleveland  as  a 
good  friend  to  have,  for  he  was  never  known  to  give 
up  a  man  whom  he  had  once  esteemed  worthy  of  his 
confidence.  He  had  no  revenges,  as  some  petty  poli- 
ticians have.  He  felt  that  revenge  was  the  folly  of 
barbarians  and  die  luxury  of  fools,  and  life  was  far  too 
short  to  cherish  stupid  resentments.  There  was  never 
anything  covert  or  hidden  about  him.  he  had  no  un- 
necessary dignity,  which  is  too  often  the  lion's  akin  in 
which  human  asses  parade.  He  never  put  on  airs  of 
any  kind;  men  called  him  "Grove,"  and  "  CI  eve,' 
and  liked  him  for  his  genuineness  and  whole-souled 
tiness.     He    was    not    a  Soti   vivanf,   tw":,  \'^  ^'' 
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mawkish  sense,  a  "good  fellow,"'  whicli  is  too  often 
only  a  decent  name  for  the  weak  fellow.  He  c; 
his  life  plainly,  openly,  indulj^ing  in  no  display,  dissliJ 
pation,  or  extravagance.  He  lived  simply  but  weliJ 
and  knew  how  to  entertain  his  friends  when  occcasionl 
required.  He  lived  very  quietly  in  a  boarding-house 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  says  that  she  never  hatl^ 
a  boarder  so  quiet  and  so  regular  in  his  habits  asl 
Grover.  He  never  made  complaints,  but  took  what! 
came  to  him  with  quiet  courtesy,  as  though  he  feared! 
to  add  a  single  straw  to  the  life-burden  of  his  boardin<j-l 
mistress.  Men  may  be  very  amiable  in  the  outer  world,  I 
they  may  have  a  smile  for  business  acquaintances,  andl 
a  hearty  hand-clasp  for  associates :  the  occupants  off 
their  offices  may  never  see  them  disturbed,  and  theyl 
may  have  a  reputation  for  imperturbable  good-nature;j 
yet,  though  out-door  saints,  they  may  be  in-door  devils,! 
and  delight  in  bullying  those  who  cannot  defend  them-rf 
selves.  Cleveland  always  treated  his  boarding-mis-B 
tress  with  politeness  and  urbanity.  W'hen  she  gavej 
up  the  business,  he  used  to  take  his  Sunday  breakfast^ 
at  a  modest  restaurant,  known  as  tlie  Terrapin;  and! 
with  his  newspaper  before  him,  he  would  sit  quietly! 
and  unobserved,  enjoying  such  creature  comforts  as  a 
bachelor-life  allowed.  Between  Mrs.  Gauson's  board- 
ing-house and  the  Terrapin,  he  managed  to  get  along 
until  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  live  in  a  more  pre-  J 
lentrous  manner.  He  is  not  a  close  man,  but  has  the! 
rc-/>jitation  of  being  generous  and  open-handed.    He  is  1 


a  very  pleasant  talker,  and  was  a  grcin  deal  sought 
after  in  society,  thuuj^h  he  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly shy  of  ladies,  and  sliunnetl  the  snares  of 
beauty  with  a  caution  quite  amusing  in  so  bold  a  man, 
It  is  not  often  that  a  man  leading  a  bachelor's  life  is 
so  well  spoken  of  by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  was,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  sought 
above  everything  to  preserve  a  good  character,  and 
none  doubted  his  faith  and  honor.  His  word  was 
always  as  good  as  his  bond.  Beginning  life  poor,  he 
contracted  a  few  debts,  but  he  never  forgot  them,  nor 
sought  to  evade  payment ;  for  just  as  soon  as  pros- 
perity came  to  him,  his  first  care  was  to  discharge  his 
financial  obligations,  some  of  which  were  of  several 
years'  standing. 

All  this  time  he  was  thoroughly  busy  at  the  law,  and 
his  reputation  grew  apace.  He  stuck  to  a  client 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  always  got  at  the  heart  of 
a  subject  wldi  the  least  possible  circumlocution.  In 
this  connection  we  are  reminded  of  a  story  told  of 
Daniel  Webster  and'Rufus  Choate,  both  marvellously 
brilliant  men,  The  case  was  one  of  the  infringement 
of  a  patent;  a  lival  firm  had  made  a  wheel  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  complaining  party,  who  se- 
cured the  services  of  Daniel  Webster  to  prosecute  the 
case.  Rufus  Choate  was  retained  on  die  side  of  the 
defense.  The  duel  between  these  two  intellectual 
giants  began  amid  the  intense  interest  of  those  who 
crowded  the  court-room.   Mr.  Choate  spoke  for  u^ia.t^ 
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two  hours ;  he  descanted  iuanicdly  aljoiit  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  and  completely  obscured    tli(^ 
facts  in  die  minds  of  the  jury  by  his  brilliant  displa; 
of  oratory.     \Vlien  Webster  rose,  he  turned  his  great 
deep  eyes  upon  die  sacred  twelve  and  said  in  a  delilj- 
erate  tone  :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  ha\e  heard,- 
and  doubtless  appreciated,  the  eloquence  and  learniniS 
of  counsel  on  the  other  side,  he  has  told  you  a  greay 
deal    about   centrifugal  and   centripetal   forces  ;    bul^l 
gentlemen,  that  has  nothing  to  do   with  the  matter  a^ 
there  are  the  wheels,  look  at  them."     The  jury  ver] 
soon   returned  a  verdict  in   favor  of  Mr.   Webster'sl 
clients.     Curiously  enough,  a  like  contrast  exists  I 
tween  the  two  candidates  for  the  presidency,  awaiting! 
the  popular  decision  next  November.     Mr.  Harrison  laM 
flowery  and  verbose,  an  orator  doubtless,  but  of  thej 
warm-water  order.     Mr.    Cleveland  is  direct,  logicalJ 
calmly  forceful,    going  straight  as  a  rifle-shot  to  the! 
mark.     If  Mr.  Harrison  wished  to  tell  you  that  youq 
house  was  on  lire,  he  would  say  :  "  The  domicile  infl 
which  you  proljably  passed  the  delightful  days  of  inno-l 
cent  infancy  is  in  a  state  of  conflagration."    but  Mr.l 
Cleveland  would  say  bluntly:  "  Your  house  is  on  fire."! 
At  this  period  of  his  career.    Mr.  Cleveland  took  i 
great  deal  of  interest  in   the  great  public  movements! 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.     He  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  best  men  of  the  city,  and  iq: 
this  respect  he  was  building  better  than  he  knew.    H^ 
was,    in   fact,  a  well-braced   man.    strong,    true,  kind,! 
vourteous,  cautious  and  wise. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  shown  you  thff 
ground-work  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  excellent  reputation, 
and  now  we  are  to  consider  its  fruits. 

The  city  of  HutTalo  had  been  ruled  by  a  ring  of  cor-  J 
nipt  Republican  politicians,  whose  extravagant  admin-  j 
istration  roused  the  resentment  of  even  their  own  [ 
party.  Contracts  were  entered  into  which  bore  the  | 
appearance  of  fraud  and,  in  November,  1881.  the  dis 
content  of  die  voters  had  reached  the  highest  pitch. 
The  people  wished  to  free  themselves  from  the  munici- 
pal octopus  that  devoured  their  substance,  and  they 
cast  about  for  a  reform  leader.  Though  the  Demo-  j 
crats  had  been  defeated  in  the  national  campaign  of 
l83o,  it  had  not  seriously  impaired  their  strength  in 
Buffalo.  The  city  is  generally  Republican  by  a  major- 
ity of  3000  to  6000,  and  in  spite  of  the  discontent,  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  did  not  appear  to  have 
a  very  good  chance  of  election. 

In  this  emergency,  the  leaders  of  that  part>'  were  i 
obliged  to  select  as  their  candidate  the  very  best  man 
they  could  secure,  and  as  Grover  Cleveland  stood  high- 
est in  tlic  popular  esteem,  they  appealed  to  him  to  he  I 
jajieir  standard-bearer.     The  rascals   must  be  turned  j 


out,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  best  man  to  secure  thafl 
desirable    result.     A    fierce    canvass    ensued,    which 
ended  in  the  election  of  Cleveland  by  a  majority  of  | 
about  5CXX) — a  splendid   testimonial  to  his  personal 
popularity.     Some    persons    have  spoken   of  Grover 
Cleveland  as  a  political  accident,  but  accidents  of  this., 
kind  are  not  apt  to  happen  so  often  to  the  same  maT,| 
He  M*as,  they  tell  us,  an  accidental  Dictrict-Attorney.J 
an  accidental  Sheriff,  an  accidental  Mayor,  an  accidental! 
Governor,  an  accidental  President,  and  now  he  is  again! 
an  accidental  candidate  for  that  office.     This  is  tooj 
ridiculous,  and  only  proves  how  little  ammunition  his-l 
opponents  have  to  use  against  him.     If  he  is  an  accir 
dent,    so  was  George  Washington,    so  was  Genen 
Grant,  and  so  was  Abraham  Lincoln.     No,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  no  accident,  no  mere  plaything  of  fortune,  bud 
a  sturdy  man  who  has  hewn  his  way  to  power  and 
maintained  his  influence  by  hard  work  and  honorable 
desert. 

He  entered  into  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty  withf 
courage  and  determination,  and  displayed  rare  abilitj 
in   the  task.     By  a  single  veto  of  a  street-clean ingl 
measure,  he  saved  tlie  city  $100,000.  and  put  a  speedy-I 
period  to  wasteful  and  corrupt  measures.     Cleveland 
did  not  rush  rashly  into  the  business  of  his  ofifice  ;  hefl 
spent  some  time  in  studying  it  carefully  that  he  mighrt 
not  make  mistakes.     He  issued  an  order  that  all  offi- 
cials should  keep  regular  hours,  like  ordinary  business 
men.     'I"hey  had  become  lax  and  careless,  and  there 


complaint  that  citizens  could  not  get  their 
business  transacted  iw  reasonable  time.  This  order 
was  a  great  surprise  to  the  office-holders,  and  a  clear 
proof  that  the  new  Mayor  regarded  them  as  pubhc  ser- 
vants. The  Common  Council  had  a  Republican  major- 
ity, and  the  Mayor's  vetoes  made  the  Board  very  un- 
easy. They  determined  to  destroy  his  popularity  if 
possible,  so  they  voted  a  resolution  to  appropriate  a 
sum  of  money  for  Decoration  Day,  knowing  that  they 
had  no  legal  right  to  do  so,  and  hoping  that,  if  Cleve- 
land vetoed  it,  all  tlie  old  soldiers  would  be  against 
him,  and  his  popularity  would  be  destroyed.  To  their 
surprise,  he  did  veto  it.  and  instead  of  injuring  him. 
his  manly  action  enhanced  his  reputation. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination  for  Mayor, 
he  said  :  "There  is,  or  there  should  be,  no  reason  why 
the  affairs  of  our  city  should  not  be  managed  with  the 
same  care  and  the  same  economy  as  private  interests; 
and  when  we  consider  that  public  officials  are  the 
trustees  of  the  people,  and  hold  their  places  and  exer- 
cise their  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  there 
should  be  no  higher  inducement  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  public  duty." 

The  following  declaration  in  his  inaugural  address 
also  deserves  attention  :  '"We  hold  the  money  of  the 
people  in  our  hands,  to  be  used  for  their  purposes  and 
further  their  interests,  as  members  of  the  municipality; 
and  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  when  any  part  of  the 
funds  which  the  taxpayers  have  thus  entruste.Ata  vv?. 
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are  diverted  to  other  purposes,  or  when,  by  design  or 
neglect,  we  allow  a  greater  sum  to  be  devoted  to  any 
municipal  purpose  than  is  necessary,  we  have  to  that 
extent  violated  our  duty.  There  surely  is  no  differ- 
ences in  his  duties  and  obligations  whether  a  person  is 
entrusted  with  the  money  of  one  man  or  of  many/' 
His  veto  message  of  the  resolution  to  appropriate  the 
money  of  the  Fourth  of  July  fund,  for  the  observance 
of  Decoration  Day,  is  a  model  of  clear  thinking  and 
patriotic  sensibility.     He  says,  in  part : 

''The  money  so  contributed  should  be  a  free  gift  of 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers,  and  should  not  be  extorted 
from  them  by  taxation.  This  is  so,  because  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  money  is  asked  does  not  involve 
their  protection  of  interest  as  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  it  may  or  may  not  be  approved  by  them. 
The  people  are  forced  to  pay  taxes  into  the  city 
treasury  only  upon  the  theory  that  such  money  shall 
be  expended  for  public  purposes,  or  purposes  in  which 
they  all  have  a  direct  or  practical  interest.  The  logic 
of  this  position  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  that,  if 
the  people  are  forced  to  pay  their  money  into  the  pub- 
lic fund,  and  it  is  spent  by  their  servants  and  agents 
for  purposes  in  which  the  people,  as  taxpayers,  have 
no  interest,  the  exaction  of  such  taxes  from  them  is 
oppressive  and  unjust.  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the 
idea  that  this  city  government,  in  relation  to  the  tax- 
payers, is  a  business  establishment,  and  that  it  is  put 
into  our  hands  to  be  conducted  on  business  principles. 
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This  theory  does  not  permit  our  donating  the  pubHc 
funds  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  your  honorable 
body.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  return  both  of 
the  resolutions  herein  referred  to  without  my  approval/' 

A  public  subscription  met  the  issue,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land headed  it  with  a  liberal  contribution.  His  action 
attracted  wide  attention  and  won  him  the  approval  of 
people  of  all  parties. 

His  veto  of  the  scandalous  street-cleaning  contract 
was  a  ringing  document,  such  as  few  public  men  then 
or  now  dare  to  pen.  One  clause  is  sufficient  to  show 
its  nature  : 

**  This  is  time  for  plain  speech,  and  my  objection  to 
the  action  of  your  honorable  body,  now  under  consid- 
eration, shall  be  fully  stated.  I  withhold  my  consent 
from  the  same  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination 
of  a  most  barefaced,  impudent  and  shameless  scheme 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  worse 
than  squander  the  public  money.  I  will  not  be  mis- 
understood in  this  matter.  There  are  those  whose 
votes  were  given  for  this  resolution,  whom  I  cannot 
and  will  not  suspect  of  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  inter- 
ests they  are  sworn  to  protect  ;  but  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  there  are  influences,  both  in  and 
about  your  honorable  body,  which  it  behooves  every 
honest  man  to  watch  and  avoid  with  the  greatest  care.*' 

How  few  public  men  would  have  dared  indite  such 
a  document,  and  it  stands  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
Grover  Cleveland  that  he  had  the  cout^<g^^\.^  ^^'^^.^-^^ 


also  to  the  eternal  honor  of  the  Democratic  party  i 
tht  great  State  of  New  York,  that  they  were  willing!! 
endorse  a  man  thus  fearless  in  his  performance  of 
public  trust! 

When  he  had  been  Mayor  of  Buffalo  only  aboi3 
three  months,  he  was  called  to  preside  at  a  meeting  ot 
citizens,  held  in  St.  James'  Hall,  April  9,  1882,  to  pro- 
test against  the  official  action,  or  inaction,  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Minister  to  England,  in  the  desertion  of 
certain  Americans,  imprisoned  in  Ireland  without  trial, 
or  even  formal  accusation.  His  address  on  taking  the 
chair  is  a  clear  statement  of  his  views  on  American 
citizenship,  and  particularly  valuable  at  this  time,  when 
some  seem  to  suppose  that  only  tliose  who  fought  in 
the  civil  war  can  possibly  rank  as  patriots,  and  that  all 
who  sent  substitutes  were  wanting  in  national  spirit: 

"  Fellow- Cilisens :  This  is  the  formal  mode  of 
address  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  but  1  think  we  sel- 
dom realize  fully  its  meaning,  or  how  valuable  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  citizen.  From  the  earliest  civilization,  to 
be  a  citizen  has  been  to  be  a  true  man,  endowed  with 
certain  privileges  and  advantages,  and  entitled  to  the 
full  protection  of  the  Stale.  The  defense  and  protec- 
tion of  the  personal  rights  of  its  citizens  ha\e  always 
been  the  paramount  and  most  important  duty  of  a 
free,  enlightened  government.  And  perhaps  i' 
ernment  has  tills  sacred  trust  more  m  its  keeping  t 
this,  the  best  and  freest  of  them  all,  for  here  the  pe 
pie  to  be  protected  are  the  source  of  those  powe^ 


P^wiich  ihey  delegate  upon  the  express  compact  that  ' 
the  citizen  shall  be  protected.  For  this  puqiose,  we 
choose  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  shall  manage 
the  machinery  which  we  have  set  up  for  our  defense 
and  safety. 

"And  this  protection  adheres  to  us  in  all  lands  and 
places  as  an  incident  of  citizenship.  Let  but  the 
Weight  of  a  sacrilegious  hand  be  put  upon  this  sacred  > 
thing  and  a  great,  strong  government  springs  to  its 
feet  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Thus  it  is  that  the  native- 
born  American  citizen  enjoys  his  birth-rights.  But 
when,  in  the  westward  march  of' empire,  this  nation 
was  fo\mded  and  took  root,  we  beckoned  lo  the  Old 
World  and  invited  hither  its  immigration,  and  pro- 
vided a  mode  by  which  those  who  sought  a  home  i 
among  us  might  become  our  fellow-citizens.  They 
came  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands;  they 
came  and 

'  Hrwtl  Ihe  (inrk  old  woods  awiiy. 
AiiU  save  the  virgin  lii-lds  lu  day  ; ' 

they  came  with  strong  sinews  and  brawny  arms  to  aid  in 
the  g;rowth  and  progress  of  a  new  countrj' ;  they  came, 
and  upon  our  altars  laid  their  fealty  and  submission; 
they  came  to  our  temples  of  justice  and  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  renounced  all  allegiance  to  every 
other  State,  potentate  and  sovereignty,  and  surrendered  . 
lo  us  all  the  duty  pertaining  to  such  allegiance.  We 
haveaccepfed  their  fealty  and  invited  them  to  surrender  I 
protection  of  their  native  land. 
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''  And  what  should  be  given  them  in  return  ?  Mani- 
festly, good  faith,  and  every  dictate  of  honor  demands 
that  we  give  them  the  same  liberty  and  protection,  here 
and  elsewhere,  which  we  vouchsafe  to  our  native-born 
citizens,  and  that  this  has  been  accorded  to  them  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  American  institutions.  It  needed 
not  the  statute  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  declar- 
ing that  'all  naturalized  citizens  while  in  foreign  lands 
are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from  this  government 
the  same  protection  of  person  and  property  which  is 
accorded  to  native-born  citizens,'  to  voice  the  policy  of 
our  nation. 

**In  all  lands  where  the  semblance  of  liberty  is  pre- 
served, the  right  of  a  person  arrested  to  a  speedy 
accusation  and  trial  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  fundamental 
law,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  civilization.  At  any  rate,  we  hold 
it  to  be  so ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  rights  which  we  under- 
take to  guarantee  to  any  native-born  or  naturalized 
citizen  of  ours,  whether  he  be  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  under  the  pretext  of  a  law 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  England.  We  do  not  claim  to  make  laws  for  other 
countries,  but  we  do  insist  that  whatsoever  those  laws 
may  be,  they  shall,  in  the  interests  of  human  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  involve  the 
liberty  of  our  citizens,  be  speedily  administered.  We 
have  a  right  to  say,  and  do  say,  that  the  mere  suspi- 
cion, without  examination  on  trial,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  long  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  of  America. 
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Other  nations  may  permit  their  citizens  to  be  thus 
imprisoned,  but  ours  will  not. 

"  We  have  met  here  to-night  to  consider  this  subject, 
and  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  the  reasons,  and  the 
justice,  of  the  imprisonment  of  certain  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  now.  held  in  British  prisons  without  the  sem- 
blance of  a  trial  or  legal  examination.  Our  law 
declares  that  the  government  shall  act  in  such  cases, 
but  the  people  are  the  creators  of  the  government. 
The  undaunted  apostle  of  the  Christian  religion,  impri- 
soned and  persecuted,  appealing  centuries  ago  to  the 
Roman  law  and  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  boldly 
demanded:  'Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that 
is  a  Roman  and  uncondemned?'  So,  too,  might  we 
ask,  appealing  to  the  law  of  our  land  and  the  laws  of 
civilization :  *Is  it  lawful  that  these  our  fellows  be  impri- 
soned, who  are  American  citizens  and  uncondemned?* 
I  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  at 
such  a  meeting,  and  I  thank  you  for  it' 

The  same  fearless  and  undaunted  manner  distin- 
guished Mr.  Cleveland  throughout  his  term  as  Mayor. 
He  practically  revolutionized  the  city  government. 
He  was  always  ready  to  preside  at  the  laying  of 
corner-stones  and  other  functions,  and  his  addresses 
were  in  most  excellent  taste.  His  name  became  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Democrats  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  did  not  need  much  of  a  prophet  to  see 
that  he  would  soon  be  called  from  Buffalo  to  Alb«oec^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Governorsbip. 

All  eyes  now  turned  towards  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the 
coming  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Governor; 
his  conduct  was  everywhere  praised  and  the  press 
almost  universally  commended  him. 

The  year  1882  was  full  of  political  surprises.  The 
death  of  Garfield  had  seated  Arthur  in  the  executive 
chair;  Conkling  and  Piatt  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate  and  failed  of  re-election.  The  Republicans 
had  met  with  disasters  in  other  States.  Men  felt  that 
a  change  was  coming,  and  they  looked  to  the  guberna- 
torial elections  as  a  test  of  the  relative  party  strength 
which  would  soon  tell  who  was  to  control  the  federal 
patronage.  Three  candidates  were  brought  forward 
in  New  York.  Tammany's  powerful  organization 
supported  Roswell  P.  Flower,  the  present  Governor. 
General  Slocum's  name  was  also  presented,  and 
Cleveland's  was  not  forgotten  by  his  friends.  The 
nomination  of  Cleveland  was  secured  on  the  third 
ballot  in  the  State  convention  by  the  defection  of  the 
Tammany  delegates  from  their  candidate.  Charles  J. 
Folger,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  a  very  able 
gentleman ;  he  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and 
had  made  many  friends  during  his  long  term  of  office; 
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disaster  overtook  them  in  several  other  States,  and  the 
canvass  ended  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  with  a 
majority  of  192. S54.  a  most  impressive  lesson  to  the 
whole  countrj'. 

His  thoroiijjh  legal  training  served  him  well  in  the 
executive  chair.  He  was,  indeed,  Governor;  otliers  had 
left  the  consideration  of  bills  to  eminent  lawyers,  but 
Cleveland  scanned  them  all  himself;  no  detail  escaped 
his  eagle  eye;  no  cunning  sophistry  deceived  him. 
The  amount  of  work  he  performed  was  simply  man'el- 
^ous.  He  plodded  through  vast  masses  of  manuscript, 
and  his  notes  on  the  margins  show  that  his  mind  took 
no  mere  holiday  jaunt  among  them.  When  he  vetoed 
a  bill,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  They 
carried  conviction  on  their  faces,  and  the  most  trucu- 
lent adversary  would  think  twice  before  trying  to  pass 
them  over  his  veto.  He  vetoed  a  great  many  bills  to 
the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  people,  whatever  poli- 
ticians might  think  of  the  operation.  He  made  a 
strictly  legal  analysis  of  every  measure  presented  tO' 
him.  The  State  Constitution,  through  an  amendment, 
forbade  special  legislation,  yet  many  such  bills  were 
slipped  through,  only  to  meet  with  summary  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  vigilant  Governor.  He  vetoed  the 
Buffalo  Fire  Department  Bill  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
many  of  his  political  friends  in  Buffalo,  because  tlie 
rights  of  the  people  were  Insufficiently  guarded.  He 
showed  his  rrspcct  for  the  best  interests  of  the  peoQW] 
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by  vetoing  the  bill  allowing  the  trustees  of  sff 
banks  to  invest  in  merely  speculative  securities.     Hd 
knew  how  much  depended  upon  the  proper   invest^ 
nicnt  of  their  funds,  especially  to  the  poor  people  whOg 
trusted  iheni.     He  also  vetoed  the  Prison  Commission^ 
Bill,  and  refused  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  Llbrarj 
Association    of    Fredonia,       He  also  vetoed    bills  tc 
enable  the  counties  of  Chautauqua  and  Montgomery,  I 
and  the  villages  of  Fayetteville  and  Mechanicsvill 
borrow  money  for  special  purposes,       He  roused  the  1 
opposition  of  many  by  his  veto  of  the  Five-Cent- Fare  ■ 
Bill,  which  was  intended  to  make  a  uniform  fare  of  five  . 
cents  from    Harlem   tn  the  Battery,  on   the  elevated 
railroads.      His  reason  for  this  was  very  sensible;  itj 
was  not  that  he  wished  to  deprive  the  people  of  the^ 
benefit  of  lower  rates  of  travel,  but  the  bill  was  sod 
loosely  drawn,  and  so  wide-reaching  and  yet  vague  inl 
ils  nature,  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  retun 
to  the  Legislature  without  his  approval.     He  heartily* 
digusted  the  Tammany  party  in  New  York  City  by  hisi 
approval  of  the  bill  taking  the  appointing  power  frotnj 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  vesting  It  solely  In  die 
Mayor.      The    notorious    corruption  which  had  beenJ 
rampant  among  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,! 
made  this  a  very  wise  move,  but  Tammany  has  been! 
extremely  slow  to  forgive  the  Governor.     He  offended! 
that  powerful  organization  still  further  by  his  appoint- 1 
ments  of  Commissioners  of  Emigration,    Harbor  Mas- 
ters and  Commissioners  of  Ouarantln.-,  Senatnr  Grady 
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particularly  opposed  him  and  attacked  him  so  venom- 
ously that  Governor  Cleveland  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  John  Kelly,  then  the  Great  Sachem  of  Tam- 
many Hall : 

**  Executive  Chamber, 

** Albany,  October  20,  1883 

''Hon.  John  Kelly:  It  is  not  without  hesitation  that 
I  write  this.  I  have  determined  to  do  so,  however, 
because  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  entirely 
frank  with  you.  I  am  anxious  that  Mr.  Grady  should 
not  be  returned  to  the  next  Senate.  I  do  not  wish  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  my  personal  comfort  and  satis- 
faction are  involved  in  this  matter ;  but  I  know  that 
good  legislation,  based  upon  a  pure  desire  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  improvement  of 
legislative  methods,  are  also  deeply  involved.  I  for- 
bear to  write  in  detail  of  the  other  considerations 
having  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  party  and  the 
approval  to  be  secured  by  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  character  of  its  representatives.  These  things 
will  occur  to  you  without  suggestion  from  me. 

**  Yours  very  truly, 

**Grover  Cleveland." 

John  Kelly  published  this  letter,  but  all  the  clamor 
which  ensued  did  not  move  Cleveland  in  the  least. 
His  appointments  were,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
that  could  be  made.  He  was  a  party  man  in  so  far  as 
filling  vacant  offices  with  Democrats,  but  he.  de.K>^a.^4s^4. 


from  the  candidates  fitness  for  tlie  positions  they  wished 
to  occupy.  He  was  not  partial  to  his  friends,  but  sub- 
mitted their  claims  upon  his  heart  to  the  test  of  hi 
judgment,  and  if  they  could  not  bear  this,  they  receivi 
no  offices.  He  rose  entirely  above  popular  clamoi 
He  showed  in  his  actions,  as  in  his  appearance,  the 
mixture  of  his  blood — he  had  all  the  Irish  quickness, 
with  the  German  stubbornness.  His  courage  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all ;  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  him,  nevertheless  respected  him,  and  all  accorded 
him  the  credit  of  trying  to  perform  his  duty  faithfully. 
No  business  man  in  Albany  was  more  easy  of  access 
than  he,  though  he  would  abruptly  end  a  call  that  had 
no  business  in  it.  His  Industry  was  unflagging.  Thougl 
weighing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  he  nev^ 
seemed  to  tire.  Always  at  his  desk,  his  pen  and  ey< 
were  alike  allied  in  the  conquest  of  work.  He  i! 
massive  in  mind  and  body  ;  his  compIe.\ion  ts  light 
his  hair,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  brown.  He  is  wan 
heart<'d,  sympathetic  and  earnest,  yet  cool  as  an  ici 
berg  when  he  wishes  to  be.  He  did  ever^'thlng  pos- 
sible to  redeem  the  pledges  of  his  party  while  Gov- 
ernor, and  always,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation,  stood 
the  friend  of  the  laboring  man.  In  his  letter,  accept- 
ing the  nomination  for  Governor,  dated  October  7, 
1882,  he  said:  "The  laboring  classes  constitute  the 
main  part  of  our  population  ;  they  should  be  protected 
in  their  efforts  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered 
by  aggregated  capital,  and  all  statutes  on  this  sul>ject 
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should  recognize  the  care  of  the  State  for  honest  toil  and  1 
be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  [ 
workingman."  Grover  Cleveland  performed  every  I 
duty  honestly  and  gave  his  party  a  good  name  through- 
out the  country.  A  portion  of  his  second  Annual  I 
Message,  as  Governor,  will  clearly  reveal  tlie  policy  he  j 
followed  : 

"The  State  creates  corporations  upon  the  theory  ' 
that  some  proper  thing  of  benefit  can  be  better  done 
by  them  than  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  funds  of  many  individuals  may  be  thus 
properly  employed.  They  are  launched  upon  the  pub- 
lic with  tlie  seal  of  the  State,  in  some  sense,  upon  them. 
They  are  permitted  to  represent  the  advantages  they 
possess  and  the  wealth  sure  to  follow  from  admission 
to  membership.  In  one  hand  Is  held  a  charter  from 
the  .State  and  in  the  other  Is  proffered  their  stocl' 

"It  is  a  fact,  singular  though  well-established,  that 
people  will  pay  their  money  for  stock  in  a  corporation 
engaged  in  enterprises  in  which  they  would  refuse  to 
invest  if  in  private  hands. 

"It  isagravequestion  whether  the  formation  of  these  I 
artificial  bodies  ought  not  to  be  checked  or  better  reg- 
ulated, and  in  some  way  supervised.  At  any  rate,  they  1 
should  always  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  the  funds  of 
its  citizens  should  be  protected  by  the  State  which  has  i 
invited  theii  investment.  While  the  stock -holders  are  I 
the  own» n  ■•(  the  corporate  property,  notorious^  0.v:>\ 


power  I 
tors  and  managers,  who  acquire  a  majority  of 
stock,  and  by  this  means  perpetuate  their  control, 
ing  tile  corporate  property  and  franchises  for  ihei 
benefit  and  profit,  regardless  of  the  interests  antj 
rights  of  the  minority  of  stock-holders.  Immense^ 
salaries  are  paid  to  officers  ;  transactions  are  con- 
summated by  which  tlie  directors  make  money  while 
the  rank  and  file  among  the  stock-holders  lose 
the  honest  investor  waits  for  a  dividend  and  the  direq 
tors  grow  rich.  It  is  suspected,  too.  that  large  sun" 
are  spent  under  various  disguises  in  efforts  to  influena 
legislation. 

"The  State  should  either  refuse  to  allow  these  c 
porations  to  exist  under  its  authority  and  patronagi 
or,  acknowledging  their  paternity  and  its  responsibili 
should  provide  a  simple,  easy  way  for  its  people,  whos^ 
money  is  invested,  and  the  public  generally,  to  discovea 
how  the  funds  of  these  institutions  are  spent  arv 
how  their  affairs  are  conducted.  It  should,  at 
same  time,  provide  a  way  by  which  the  squandering 
or  mis-use  of  corporate  funds  would  be  made  gow 
to  the  parties  injured  thereby. 

"This  might  well  be  accomplished  by  requiring  con 
porations  to  frequently  file  reports,  made  out  with  the 
utmost  detail,  and  which  would  not  allow  lobby  ex 
penses  to  be  hidden  under  the  pretext  of  legal  seP- 
vices  and  counsel  fees,  accorapaiiied  by  vouchers  andE 
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sworn  to  by  the  officers  making  them,  showing  partic- 
ularly the  debts,  liabilities,  expenditures,  and  property 
of  the  corporation.  Let  this  report  be  delivered  to 
some  appropriate  department  or  officer,  who  shall 
audit  and  examine  the  same  ;  provided,  that  a  false 
oath  to  such  account  shall  be  perjury,  and  make  the 
directors  liable  to  refund  to  the  injured  stock-holders 
any  expenditure  it  shall  be  determined  improper  by 
the  auditing  authority.  Such  requirements  might  not 
be  favorable  to  stock  speculation,  but  they  would  pro- 
tect the  innocent  investor  ;  they  might  make  the  man- 
agement of  corporations  more  troublesome,  but  this 
ought  not  to  be  considered  when  the  protection  of  the 
people  is  the  matter  in  hand.  It  would  prevent  cor- 
porate efforts  to  influence  legislation  ;  the  honestly- 
conducted  and  strong  corporations  would  have  nothing 
to  fear,  the  badly-managed  and  weak  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed.** 

We  have  some  other  matters  in  his  gubernatorial 
career  for  another  chapter 
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I  The  People's  Champion. 

The  municipality  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  the! 
source  and  centre  of  national  life.  The  vast  empin 
of  Rome  was  held  together  by  tlie  civilization  of  the 
cities  she  established.  Wherever  a  Roman  city  was 
built,  thither  flocked  the  natives  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  they  soon  learned  to  put  on  something 
of  the  polish,  and  to  submit  to  something  like  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  new  masters.  Without  these  numerous 
cities,  Rome  could  never  have  held  her  vast  empire 
together,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  hordes  of  barbarians 
and  people  little  interested  in  the  central  power  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  These  cities  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
free;  a  large  share  of  self-government  was  necessarily 
enjoyed.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  govern 
these  extended  provinces  from  Rome,  so  that  each 
municipality  became  a  centre  of  government,  respon- 
sible to  the  higher  powers  only  in  vital  matters.  When 
Rome  fell,  and  anarchy  prevailed  throughout  the  em- 
pire, these  municipalities  became  the  rallying  centers 
of  the  various  nationalities.  Charlemagne  followed 
the  Roman  idea  to  a  great  extent,  and  allowed  large 
liberty  to  cities.  In  fact,  the  historj-  of  the  munici- 
paVity  is  the  history  of  human  progress  the  world  over, 
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Grover  Cleveland  was  well  aware  of  this.  As  a  boy, 
he  had  been  a  student  of  history.  Gibbon's  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  was  among  tlie  books 
his  father  loved,  and  he,  as  a  boy,  had  delighted  to  pe- 
ruse its  glowing  pages,  llis  experience  as  Mayor  of 
Buffalo  had  also  been  of  great  service  to  him  ;  he 
learned  tliat  the  city  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  Slate,  and  as  Governor,  he  applied  the 
same  rules  and  introduced  the  same  economy  in  the 
government  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  that  had 
characterized  his  incumbency  of  the  Buffalo  mayorahy. 
In  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature,  he  said  : 

"It  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  people  to  administer 
their  local  government,  but  it  should  also  be  made  their 
duty  to  do  so.  Any  departure  from  this  doctrine  is  an 
abandonment  of  the  principles  on  which  our  institutions 
are  founded  and  a  concession  of  the  infirmity  and  par- 
tial failure  of  a  representative  form  of  government. 

"  If  the  aid  of  the  Legislature  is  invoked  to  further 
projects  which  should  be  subject  to  local  control  and 
management,  suspicion  should  be  at  once  aroused  and 
the  interference  sought  should  be  promptly  and  sternly 
refused.  If  local  rule  is  in  any  instance  bad.  weak  or 
inefficient,  those  who  suffer  from  mal-administralion 
have  the  remedy  within  their  own  control.  If,  through 
their  neglect  or  inattention,  it  falls  into  bad  or  unworthy 
hands,  or,  if  bad  methods  and  practices  gain  a  place  in 
sadministration,  it  is  neitherharsh  nor  unjust  to  remit 
e  who  are  responsible  for  tliese  conditiotv^  u-.  \Vs?vt 


self-invited  fate  until  their  interest,  if  no  better  motive,! 
prompts  them  to  an  earnest  and  active  discharge  of  theB 
duties  of  good  citizenship." 

This  led  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  which  we  have* 
already  written,  depriving  the  Board  of  Aldermen  ofT 
the  city  of  New  York  of  the  appointing  power,  and  1 
vesting  it  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.     A  great  ' 
improvement  has  resulted  from  this,  corrupt  practices  i 
have  ceased,  and  bargains  are  now  of  rare  occurreni 
The  personnel  of  officials  has  improved,     The  MayorJ 
vested    iffith    the    responsJbiHty  before    the  people,  isf 
careful  in  his  appointments,  and  therefore  so  much  , 
better  men  are  called  to  fill  the  offices.     The  heads  of 
departments  being  responsible  to  the  Mayor,  are  readily 
removed  in  case  of  incompetency,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  is  much  more 
effectively  heard. 

In  the  use  of  the  pardoning'  power,  Governor  Cleve- 
land made  a  good  record.      Himself  a  lawyer,  he  was 
competent  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  sentences  in-  1 
flicted  by  the  sterner  order  of  judges.      He  did  not  be-- 
lieve  in  cruelty,  nor  in  tliat  arrogant  assumption  of  ( 
almost  divine  power  common  lo  some  of  the  occupants  j 
of  the  bench.     He  regarded  punishment  as  not  being 
for  revenge,  but  for  reformation,  tliat  the  main  function 
of  law  was  the  protection  of  society,  and  he  set  his 
face  against  all  sentences  which  seemed  to  partake  nf 
the  nature  of  revenge.      He  jarduned  a  great  ninny 
/lersons,  but  only  those  whose  sentencrs  were,  under 


nsbtution, 
turned  applications  for  pardon   away,  but  heard   the 
cases  thoroughly,  ami  consulted  his  own  heart,  as  well 
as  his  intelligence,  in  the  result.     Nor  did  Mr.  Cleve- 
land neglect  the  military  affairs  of  the  State.     He  be- 
lieved in  maintaining  the  militia  in  a  high  state  of  efB- 
ciency,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  late  war  to  obtain  such  ofifices  as  they 
were   able    to    fill.     Too    many   have    supposed    Mr. 
Cleveland  careless,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  men  who  ] 
saved  the  nation,  but  it  will  be  found,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  his  appointments,  that  this  is  far  from  true. 
Of  course,  an  inefficient  ex-soldier  should  not  occupy 
a.  place  which  could   be  more  efficiently  filled  by  a 
civilian,  but  all  matters  being  equal,  the  soldier  should 
have  the  preference,  and  this  Mr.  Cleveland  gave  him. 
Governor  Cleveland  knew  well  how  to  discriminate 
between  bills  of  public  utility  and  those  which  merely 
served   the    purposes  of  grasping   corporations    and 
ambitious    persons.      He  approved    the  Act    for   the  [ 
establishment  of  a  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  island  and  the  mainland  were  in  a  condidon  far  I 
from  delightful.     Timber  had  been  cut,  manufactories 
established,  the  whole  region  looked  shabby  an<l  for-  J 
lorn.     Under  the  benign  influence  of  this  Act,  every- 
thing has  been  changed.     The  Slate  Reservation  is  I 
already  a    lovely  park;    much    that  made    Niagara  a  I 
terror  to  strangers  has  been  removed,  and  people  can  f 
visit   the    Falls    witll    comfort,      The    Canadian  I 


government  has  been  stirred  up  to  imitate  us,  and  on 
their  side  of  the  river  they  have  also  established  a 
park,  so  that  tiiis  most  wonderful  gem  of  natural 
scenery  has  now  a  fit  and  appropriate  setting, 
thanks  to  the  generous  policy  pursued  by  Governoi 
Cleveland.  Governor  Cornell  had  vetoed  a  siniil 
measure,  so  that  the  Republican  party  can  take  litth 
credit  to  itself  for  the  change. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the  Adirondacks 
also  engaged  Governor  Cleveland's  favorable  atten- 
tion. These  forests  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
rainfall  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  also  to  its  gen- 
eral water  supply.  If  the  mountains  were  denudei 
of  timber,  we  should  have  spring  freshets  and  summer 
drouth,  so  that  Cleveland's  foresight  in  approving  tlie 
bill  is  apparent.  Some  men  take  great  credit  to  them- 
selves for  depending  upon  their  own  judgment,  am 
not  taking  others  into  their  counsel;  this  was  one  ol 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  greatest  faults.  Had  he  heeded 
the  advice  of  Talleyrand  in  his  treatment  of  the  Span- 
ish princes,  he  would  have  made  Spain  a  friend  and  an 
ally  instead  of  an  implacable  and  persistent  enemy. 
He  would  have  avoided  llie  Peninsular  war,  which! 
sapped  his  strength  and  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
of  his  ablest  generals  when  needed  elsewhere.  Grover 
Cleveland  had  not  this  fault;  though  a  man  of  very 
determined  character,  he  knew  that  the  age  of  general 
knowlt^dge  had  passed,  and  so  always  sought  the  opin 
ions  of  those  versed  in   m:uters  with   which   h' 
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personally  unacquainted  ;  this  is  a  sure  sign  of  strength 
in  any  man. 

In  ancient  Athens,  it  was  customary,  when  a  philos- 
opher felt  himself  competent  to  answer  all  questions, 
that  he  should  sit  in  a  certain  place  in  the  market  with 
his  head  covered;  this  intplied  that  he  was  ready  to  be 
interrogated  by  the  public.  If  any  man  were  to  do 
such  a  thing  to-day,  he  would  be  laughed  at  as  a  fool. 
No  less  an  authority  than  James  G.  Blaine  said  that 
it  required  1,500.000  books  to  exhaust  the  subject  upon 
which  men  write  and  speak  now-a<lays.  Cleveland  is 
no  fool,  but  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  hence  his  wide  use- 
fulness. While  on  this  matter  of  education.  It  would 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  words  from  his  speech, 
delivered  at  the  Albany  high  school : 

"None  of  you,"  he  said,  "desire  or  expect  to  be 
less  intelligent  or  educated  than  your  fellows,  but  un- 
less the  notions  of  scholars  changed,  there  may  be 
those  among  you  who  think  that  in  some  way  or 
manner,  after  the  school-day  is  over,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  regain  any  ground  now  lost,  and  to 
complete  an  education  without  a  present  devotion  to 
school  requirements.  I  am  sure  this  Is  a  mistake,  A 
moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince  all  of  you  that 
when  you  have  once  entered  upon  the  stern,  uncom- 
promising and  unrelenting  duties  of  mature  life,  tliere 
will  be  no  time  for  study.  You  will  have  a  contest  then 
forced  upon  you   which   will   strain  evet^i   t\^\Ns^  ^a.-?A.J 
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engross  every  faculty.     A  good  education,  if  you  have 
it,  wiU  ^d  you,  but  if  you  are  wiiiiout  it,  you  cannot 
stop  to  acquire  it.      When  you  leave  the  school,  you 
will  be  well  equipped  for  the  van  in  the  army  of  life,  or  1 
you  will  be  a  laggard,  aimlessly  and  listlessly  following-  ■ 
in  the  rear.     Perhaps  a  reference  to  truths  so  trite  is 
useless  here.     I  hope  it  is,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
forego   the  chance  to  assure  those  who  are  hard  at 
work  that  they  will  surely  see  their  compensation,  and  1 
those,  it  any  such  there  are,  who  find  school  duties  irk- 
some, and  neglect  or  slightingly  perform  them,  that  1 
they  are  trifling  with  serious  things  and  treading  on  j 
dangerous  ground." 

Mr.  Cleveland  knew  well  whereof  he  spoke.     His  ] 
bu.sy  life  had  proved  to  him  the  inestimable  value  of  early  j 
training;  from  the  store  of  his  experience,  he  earnestly 
sought  to  supply  the  need  of  the  young  people  listen- 
ing to  him.     He  stood  before  them  an  embodiment  of 
the  truth  of  his  utterances.       He  had  won  the  high 
place  he  held  by  the  conscientious  exercise  of  trained 
powers.     He  had    been  poor,  he  was  even  far  from 
wealthy  then,  but  his  education  had  paved  his  wealth..! 
In  this  connection,  a  story  of  Simonldes,  the  great  poet,  1 
will  be  in  place.     Simonldes  lived  about  six  centuries  I 
D.  C.     He  was  a  very  acute  man  as  well  as  a  poet,  j 
but  careless  in  his  appearance  and  attire.     Once,  while 
travelling  to  the  island  of  Crete,  among  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers were  a  number  of  rich  Corinthian  merchants 
tvho  were  foolishly  boasting  of  their  wealth,  and  they 
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Bltmted  the  poet  with 
Simonides  replied:  " 

that  of  which  you  boast,"  They  laughed  at  him  then, 
but  they  were  soon  to  discover  that  he  spoke  the  truth. 
The  vessel  on  which  they  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
rugged  shore  of  an  island,  and  though  the  passengers 
were  saved,  they  lost  all  their  property.  The  king  of 
the  island,  hearing  that  Simonides  was  among  them, 
brought  him  to  the  palace,  gave  him  a  seat  at  his  own 
table,  and  a  place  beside  him  in  the  royal  chariot. 
While  riding  with  the  king,  Simonides  saw  tlie  Cor- 
inthian merchants  who  l^tl  taunted  him,  begging  their 
bread  from  door  to  door.  He  caused  die  chariot  to 
be  stopped  and  said  to  the  discomfited  merchants:  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you  that  1  possess  a  wealth  that  is  greater 
than  yours?"  Cleveland,  standing  there  among  those 
young  people,  was  doubtless  at  that  time,  and  in  the 
sense  of  the  words  of  .Simonides,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  New  York  State,  if  not  in  tlie  nation. 

In  the  Democratic  convention  held  in  Chicago,  July, 
1884,  Grover  Cleveland  headed  the  list  of  the  presi- 
dential candidates  with  392  out  of  the  820  votes,  547 
being  necessary  to  a  choice.  On  the  second  ballot  he 
received  475  votes,  and  quickly-made  changes  gave 
him  683.     This  secured  his  nomination. 

Thomas  A,  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated 
for  the  vice-presidency.  Seven  candidates  were 
before  the  Chicago  convention.  Thnrman,  Bayard, 
McDonald,    Carlisle,    and     Cleveland     were    u.-a.wv^'l. 
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Tammany  offered  strong  opposition  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
nomination,  and  Senator  Grady  wearied  the  delegated 
with  his  remarks.  When  on  the  second  day  of  th^ 
convention  New  York  was  called,  amid  immense  cheer^ 
ing,  Mr.  Daniel  Lockwood  rose,  and  in  a  speech  full 
of  telling  points,  frequently  Interrupted  by  tremendousl 
yells  of  applause,  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  spoke 
as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cotwention !\ 
It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  responsibility  that  1 
appear  before  this  convention  as  the  representative  ofa 
the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Applause)! 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  nomination  a  gentlematlj 
from  the  Empire  State  as  a  candidate  for  the  presiJ 
dency  of  the  United    States.     This    responsibility  laf 
made  greater  when  I  remember  that  the  richest  pages 
of  American  history  have  been  made   up  from  the 
records   of    Democratic  administration,     (Applause.n 
This  responsibility  is  made  still  greater  when  I  remem3 
ber  that  the  only  blot  in  the  political  history  done  aH 
Washington,  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  American.^ 
people,  was  In    1S76,  and  that  that  outrage,  and  thaq 
Injury  to  justice,   rs    still  unavenged  (Applause),  and 
this  responsibility  is  not  lessened  when  1  recall  the  fad 
that  the  gendeman  whose  name  I  shall  present  to  youl 
has  been  my  political  associate  from  youth.     Side  byl 
side  have  we    marched    to    the   tune    of   Democratic 
music;  side  by  side  have  we  studied  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  we  love  the  faith  in  which- 


we  believe  ;  and  during  al!  this  time  he  lias  occupied  s 
position  comparatively  as  a  private  citizen,  yet  always  i 
true  and  always  faithful  to  Democratic  principle.  No  . 
man  has  greater  respect  or  admiration  for  the  honored 
names  which  have  been  presented  to  the  convention 
than  myself;  but,  gentlemen,  the  world  is  moving,  and 
moving  rapidly.  From  the  NorUi  to  the  -South  new  i 
men — men  who  have  acttd  but  Utile  in  politics — are 
coming  to  the  Iront  (^.'^pplause),  and  to-day  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  country, 
men  who  are  to  cast  their  first  vote,  who  are  independ- 
ent in  politics,  and  they  are  looking  to  this  convention, 
praying  silently  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  made  I 
here.  They  want  to  drive  the  Republican  party  from 
power.  They  want  to  cast  their  vote  for  a  Democrat 
in  whom  they  believe.  (Applause.)  These  people 
know  from  the  record  of  the  gentleman  whose  nanie  I 
shall  present,  that  Democracy  with  him  means  honest 
government,  pure  government,  and  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  every  class  and  every  condition. 
"  A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  I  had  the  honor 
in  the  city  of  Bufialo  to  present  the  name  of  this  same 
gentleman  for  the  office  of  Mayor  of  that  city.  It  was 
presented  then  for  the  same  reason,  forthe  same  causes, 
that  we  present  it  now ;  it  was  because  the  govern-  I 
ment  of  that  city  had  become  corrupt  and  had  become 
debauched,  and  political  integrity  sat  not  in  high  places. 
The  people  looked  for  a  man  who  would  represent  tKe.  ] 
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contrary,  and  without  any  hesitation  tliey  named  Grove^ 
Cleveland  as  the  man. 

"The  resuU  of  that  election  and  his  holdinjf  ihatoffict 
was  that  in  less  than  nine  months  the  State  of  Nenil 
York  fuund  herself  in  a  position  to  want  just  such  i 
candidate  and  for  sich  a  purpose,   and  when,  at  did 
convention  of  18S3.  his  name  was  placed  in  nomina^ 
tion  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne' 
York,  the  same  people,  the  same  class  of  people,  knem 
that    that   meant  honest  government  ;  it  meant  piirt 
government,  it  meant  Democratic  tjovcrnment,  and  i 
was  ratified  by  the  people.    (Cheers.)   And,  gentlemea 
now,  after  eighteen    months'   service  there,    the  De- 
mocracy of  the  State  of  New  York  come  to  you  and-l 
ask  yon  to  give  to  the  country,  to  give  to  the  inde- 
pendent and  Democratic  voters  of  the  country,  to  givel 
the  young  men  of  the  country,  the  new  blood  of  thft 
country,  and  present  the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland  2 
their  standard-bearer  for  the  next  four  years.     I  shatl 
indulge  in  no  eulogj-  of  Mr.  Cleveland.     I   shall  no 
attempt  any  further  description  of  his  political  c 
It  Is  known.     His  Democracy  is  known.      His  statesi 
manship  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadtM 
of  the  land,  and  all  1  ask  of  this  convention,  is  to  lef 
no  passion,  no  prejudice,  influence  the  duty  which  it 
owes  to  the  people  of  this  country.     Be  not  deceived, 
Grover  Cleveland  can  give  the  Democratic  jiarty  the  . 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  1 
election  day.     He  can.  by  his  purity  of  character,  byj 
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'  of  administration,  l>y  his  fearless  ; 
daunted  courage  to  do  right,  bring  to  you  more  votei 
than  can  anybody  else.  Gentlemen  of  the  convenlionj 
but  one  word  more,  Mr.  Cleveland's  cnndidacy  hefort 
this  convention  is  offered  upon  the  [ground  of  hia 
honor,  liis  integrity,  his  wisdom  and  his  Democracjfi 
(Cheers.)  Upon  that  ground  we  ask  it,  believing  thaJ 
if  ratified  by  this  convention  he  can  be  elected 
take  his  seat  at  Washington  as  a  Democratic  Presidenn 
of  the  United  States." 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  July  loth,  ai  the 
evening  session,  die  Committee  on  Resolutions  repot  ced, 
and.  immediately  alter  die  report,  die  first  ballot  foi4 
President  was  taken  with  diis  result:  Cleveland,  392 
Bayard,  170  ;  Thurman,  88  ;  Randall,  78  :  McDonald 
56  ;  Carlisle,  27  ;  Flower,  4;  Moadley,  3;  Hendricksj 
I  ;  Tiiden,  i,  An  adjournment  until  Friday  morning 
was  then  taken,  and  when  the  convention  again  1 
Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  withdrew  the  name  of  Joseph] 
E.  McDonald,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  dele- 
gales  of  that  State  to  vote  for  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  In-I 
dtana. 

,  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  ClevelandB 
Idle  choice  of  the  convention,  and  tlie  result  of  the 
pnd  ballot  proved  it.  The  Killot  was  as  follows  a 
weland,  683;  Bayard,  81 J^  ;  Hendricks,  45  J^  ! 
jurman,  4 ;  Randall,  4 :  McDonald.  4.  The  nomi^ 
.  made  unanimous,  and  Grovrr  CleveiWvi 


was  declared  the  candidate  of  the  National  Democrats 
Convention  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States^ 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  evening,  wheij 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  I 
tlie  vice-presidency.       The  nominations  aroused  wof^ 
derfiil  enthusiasm  everywhere.      The  delegates  i 
wild  over  it,  and  the  announcement  throughout  thffi 
country  was  hailed  with  delight. 

When  the  news  reached  Albany,  Governor  Cleveland 
was  in  his  private  room  in  the  executive  chamber  in  i 
capitol.    He  immediately  caused  word  to  be  sent  to  hii 
sister,  knowing  the  pleasure  it  would  be  sure  to  give  hen 

In  die  evening,  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  CluH 
serenaded  the  Governor  at  the  executive  mansi 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  united  in  cheering 
man  whom  the  nation  delighted  to  honor.  Mr.  Clevi 
land  addressed  the  assemblage  in  words  uf  hope  antil 
encouragement,  and  advised  them  to  present  a  soliq 
front  in  the  coming  campaign.  Congratulations  pouro 
in  from  all  over  the  country,  but  they  found  the  ( 
enior  just  the  same  man  as  before — always  at  his  d 
working  away  like  a  common  clerk,  and  by  no  meani 
unduly  elated  by  the  honors  thrust  upon  him.  He 
received  all  who  called  on  business,  and  showed  mon 
than  ever  that  modesty  which  his  acquaintances  havi 
always  seenin  hini.  Weniustpassoverlhetelegramsand 
complimentary  letters  which  lie  received,  and  turn  lo  thej 
official  results  of  his  nomination,  only  introducing  th^ 
opinion  of  Mr.  Tilden  in  the  matter.     When  a  reportei 


asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  nomination,  lie  said :  i 
'■  It  is  a  good  nomination  ;  Mr.  Cleveland  is  very  pop-j 
uiar,  and  1   think  he  will  beat  Blaine."     This  was  a' 
prophetic  speech  on  the  part  of  the  old  man  of  Gray- 
stone. 

General  George  B,  McClellan  said :   "  I  believe  he 
will  be  elected.     He  will  carry  New  Jersey,  of  course. 
and  by  a  handsome  majority.     The  Democratic  plat-  , 
form  is  a  good  one.     1  think  Cleveland's  nomination  | 
the  best  that  could  be  made," 

Grover  Cleveland  was  officially  notified  of  his  nom- 
ination in  the  executive  mansion  at  Albany.  In  reply 
to  the  address  of  Colonel  Vilas,  chairman  of  the  Notifi- 
cation Committee,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and    Gentlemen  of  (he  Cotnmittee : 
Your  formal  announcement  does  not.  of  course,  con- 
vey to  me  the  first  information  of  the  result  of  the 
convention  lately  held  by  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  :   | 
and  yet  as  I  listen  to  your  message.  1  see  about  me  j 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  of  the  great  I 
party  which,  claiming  to  be  the  party  of  the  people.  , 
asks  them  to  entrust  to  it  the  administration  of  their  I 
^vernment,  and    when  1  consider,   under  the  influ- 1 
ence  of  the  stern  reality  which  the  present  surround-  1 
ings  create,  that  I  have  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
plans,    purposes    and    the    policy  of   the    Democratic 
party,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  the  solemnity-  of 
the  occasion  and  by  the  responsibility  of  my  position. 
Tliough  I    gratefully  appreciate  it,  I    do  i\ot,  ■a.t  vli^'*^ 


moment,  congratulate  myself  upon  the  distinguis 
honor  wliich  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  because  my 
mind  is  full  of  an  anxious  desire  to  perform  well  the 
part  which  has  been  assigned  me. 

"  Nor  do  I  at  this  moment  forget  that  the  rights  anJ 
interests  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  my  fellow-citS 
zens  are  involved  in  our  efforts  to  gain  Democratia 
supremacy.      This  reflection  presents  to  my  mind  th< 
consideration  which,  more  than  all  others,  gives  to  thJ 
action  of  my  party,  in  convention  assembled,  its  mosT 
sober  and  serious  aspect.     The  party  and  representaJ 
tives  which  ask  to  be  entrusted  at  the  hands  of  the 
people  with  the  keeping  of  all  that  concerns  their  wel- 
fare and  their  safety,  should  ask  it  only  with  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  and  with 
a  firm  resolve  to  administer  it  faithfully  and  well.     I 
am  a  Democrat  because  I  believe  that  this  truth  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  true  Democracy.     I  have  kept  the 
faith  because  1  believe,  if  rightly  and  fairly  adminis^J 
tered  and  applied,  Democratic  doctrines  and  measures^ 
will  insure  the  happiness,  contentment  and  prosperity! 
of  the  people.     If,  in  the  contest  u|)on  which  we  now  \ 
enter,  we  steadfastly  hold  to  the  underlying  principle$j 
of  our  party  creed,  and  at  all  times  keep  in  view  th& 
people's  good,  we  shall   be  strong  because  the  plainj 
and  independent  voters  of  the  land  will  seek  by  the! 
suffraj^'f.s  to  compass  their  release  from  party  tyranny.l 
where  there  should  be  submi'-sion  to  the  popular  wlll,i| 
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Bm  their  protection  from  party  corruption  where  there* 
should  be  devotion  to  the  people's  interests. 

"  Tliese  thoughts  lend  a  consecration  to  our  cause  I 
and  we  go  fordi.  not  merely  to  gain  a  partisan  advan-r 
tage,  but  pledged  to  give  to  tliose  who  trust  us  thel 
utmost  benefits  of  an  honest  administration  oT  national  I 
affairs.  No  higher  purpose  or  motive  can  stimulate  I 
us  to  supreme  effort,  or  urj^e  us  to  continuous  and  I 
earnest  labor  and  effective  parly  organization.  Let  I 
us  not  fail  in  this,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  to  I 
reap  the  full  reward  of  patriotic  semces  well  per- [ 
formed. 

"I  have  thus  called  lo  mind  some  sini|)le  trutlis,  and  J 
trile  though  they  be,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  well 
dwell  upon  them  at  this  time.  I  shall  soon,  I  hope, 
signify  in  the  usual  formal  manner  my  acceptance  of  I 
the  nomination  which  has  been  tendered  lo  me.  In.! 
the  meantime,  I  gladly  greet  you  all  as  co-workers  in  I 
a  noble  cause." 

Of  course,  the  work  of  the  Notification  Committee  I 
and  Mr.  Cleveland's  reply  were  purely  formal,  but  onl 
August  18,  18S4,  the  Governor  forwarded  his  letter  of  1 
acceptance,  which  more  fully  sets  forth  his  views  asJ 
to  iJie  issues  of  the  campaign  : 

"  Gentlemen :  I  have  received  your  communication  I 
dated  July  28,  1S84,  informing  me  of  my  nomination  I 
to  die  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  by  thel 
National  Democratic  Convention,  lately  assembled  inl 
Chicago. 
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*' I  accept  the  nomination  with  a  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  supreme  honor  conferred,  and  a  solemn 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which,  in  its  acceptance,  I 
assume. 

'*Ihave  carefully  considered  the  platform  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  cordially  approve  the  same. 
So  plain  a  statement  of  Democratic  faith,  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  party  appeals  to  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  needs  no  supplement  or  explanation. 

*'It  should  be  remembered  that  the  office  of  President 
is  essentially  executive  in  its  nature.  The  laws  enacted 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  the 
Chief  Executive  is  bound  faithfully  to  enforce.  And 
when  the  wisdom  of  the  political  party  which  selects 
one  of  its  members  as  a  nominee  for  that  office  has 
outlined  its  policy  and  declared  its  principles,  it  seems 
to  me  that  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  office,  or 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  requires  more  from  the 
candidate  accepting  such  nomination  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  certain  well-known  truths,  so  absolutely  vital  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  they  cannot 
be  too  often  recalled  or  too  seriously  enforced. 

'*  We  proudly  call  ours  a  government  by  the  people. 
It  is  not  such  when  a  class  is  tolerated  which  arrorates 
to  itself  the  management  of  public  affairs,  seeking  to 
control  the  people,  instead  of  representing  them. 

**  Parties  are  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  our  insti- 
tutions, but  a  government  is  not  by  th(^  people  when 
one   party  fastens  its  control  upon  the  country  and 
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perpetuates  its  power  by  cajoling  and  betraying  the 
people  instead  of  serving  them. 

**  A  government  is  not  by  the  people  when  a  result 
which  should  represent  the  intelligent  will  of  free  and 
thinking  men  is,  or  can  be,  determined  by  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  their  suffrages. 

**  When  an  election  to  office  shall  be  the  selection  by 
the  voters,  one  of  their  number  to  assume  for  a  time 
a  public  trust,  instead  of  his  dedication  to  the  profes- 
sion of  politics,  when  the  holders  of  the  ballot,  quick- 
ened by  a  sense  of  duty,  shall  avenge  truth  betrayed 
and  pledges  broken,  and  when  the  suffrage  shall  be 
altogether  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  full  realization  of 
a  government  by  the  people  will  be  at  hand.  And  of 
the  means  to  this  end  not  one  would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  more  effective  than  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, disqualifying  the  President  from  re-election. 
When  we  consider  the  patronage  of  this  great  office, 
the  allurements  of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain 
public  place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all,  the  avail- 
ability a  party  finds  in  an  imcumbcnt  whom  a  horde  of 
office-holders  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received, 
and  fostered  by  the  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come,  stand 
ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained  political  ser- 
vice, we  recognize  in  the  eligibility  of  the  President 
for  re-election  a  most  serious  danger  to  that  calm, 
deliberate  and  intelligent  political  action  which  must 
characterize  a  government  by  the  ijeo^l^- 
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'*  A  true  American  sentiment  recognizes  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  the  fact  that  honor  lies  in  honest  toil. 
Contented  labor  is  an  element  of  national  prosperity. 
Ability  to  work  constitutes  the  capital,  and  the  wage 
of  labor  the  income,  of  a  vast  number  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protected. 
Our  workingmen  are  not  asking  unreasonable  indulg- 
ence, but  as  intelligent  and  manly  citizens,  they  seek 
the  same  consideration  which  those  demand  who  have 
other  interests  at  stake.  They  should  receive  their 
full  share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who  make 
and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end,  that  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  shall  alike 
be  subserved,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  common  heritage  of  both,  be  advanced.  As  re- 
lated to  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discourage 
the  immii^ration  of  those  who  come  to  acknowled^^e 
allegiance  to  our  government  and  add  to  our  citizen 
population,  yet,  as  a  means  of  [)rotecti()n  to  our  work- 
ingmen, a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning 
those  who,  if  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land, 
do  not  intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  injuriously 
com[)ete  widi  those  justly  entitled  to  our  field  of  labor. 

*' In  a  letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  office 
of  Governor,  nearly  two  years  ago,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered  : 

*'The  laboring  classes  constitute  the  main  part  of 
our  population.  They  should  be  protected  in  their 
efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  endangered 
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by    aggregated    capital,    and    all    statutes     on    this    . 
subject   should   recognize   the  care  of  the    State   for 
honest  toil  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  workingman. 

*'  A  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  working- 
man  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  integrity  of 
our  institutions,  none  of  our  citizens  are  more  inter- 
ested than  they  in  guarding  against  any  corrupting  in- 
fluences which  seek  to  pervert  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  our  government,  and  none  should  be  more  watchful 
of  the  artful  machinations  of  those  who  allure  them  to 
self-inflicted  injury. 

''In  a  free  country,  the  curtailment  of  the  absolute 
rights  of  the  individual  should  only  be  such  as  is  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community. 
The  limit  between  the  proper  subjects  of  governmental 
control,  and  those  which  can  be  more  fittingly  left  to 
the  moral  sense  and  self-imposed  restraint  of  the  citi- 
zen, should  be  carefully  kept  in  view.  Thus,  laws  un- 
necessarily interfering  with  the  habits  and  customs  of 
any  of  our  people  which  are  not  offensive  to  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  good  citizenship  and  the  public  welfare, 
are  unwise  and  vexatious. 

"The  commerce  of  a  nation,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
termines its  supremacy.  Cheap  and  easy  transporta- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  liberally  fostered.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  the  general  government 
should  so  improve  and  protect  ks  TvaXwc-alS.  ^^-^x^x-^*^^ 


as  will  enable  the  producers  of  the  country  to  reach  *] 
profitable  market. 

"  The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employes, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  fair  and  honest  work  whici 
the  money  thus  paid  should  command.     It  is  the  du 
of    those   intrusted    with   the    management   of    the 
affairs  to  see  that  such  public  service  is  forthcoming. 
The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates  in  goverti' 
ment  employment  should  depend  upon  the  ascertainei 
fitness  and  the  value  of  th^ir  work,  and  they  should  bi 
neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do  questionable  party 
service.     The  interests  of  the  people  will    be   better 
protected  ;  the  estimate  of  public  labor  and  duty  will 
be  immensely  improved  ;   public  employment  will 
open  to  all  who  can  demonstrate  their  fitness  to  entei 
it ;  the  unseemly  scramble  for  place  under  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  consequent  importunity  which  embit- 
ters oflicial  life,  will  cease,  and  the  public  departments 
will  not  be  filled  with  those  who  conceive  it  to  be  their, 
first  duty  to  aid  the  party  to  which  they  owe  tlv 
places  instead  of  rendering  patient  and  honest  return] 
to  the  people. 

"I  believe  that  the  public  temper  is  such  that  thej 
voters  of  the  land  are  pr<!pared  to  supfiort  the  party 
which  gives  tlie  best  promise  of  administering  the 
government  in  the  honest,  simple  and  plain  manner 
which  is  consistent  with  its  character  end  purposes. 
They  have  learned  that  mystery  and  concealment  in 
the    management    of    their    affairs   cover  tricks    and 


■ayal.     The  statesmanship  tliey  require  consists  i 
lionesty  and  frugality,  a  prompt  response  lo  the  need 
I  if  the  people  as  they  arise,  and  tlie  vigilant  protection  | 
of  all  their  varied  interests. 

"  If  I  should  be  called  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  | 
nation   by  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens,    I  will  <| 
assume  the  duties  of  that  high  ofifice  with  a  solemn  1 
determination  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  the  country's 
good,  and  with  an  humble  reliance  upon  tlie  favor  and 
support  of  the  Supreme  Beinir,  who,  I  believe,   will 
always  bless    honest  human  endeavor  in    the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  public  duty. 

"  Grove  K  Cievfi-and. 

•■  To  Colontl  William  F,  Vilas,  Chairman,  and  D.  P. 
Btiior  a»d  oilier  members  of  the  Notification  Committee 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention^ 

The  ensiling  campaign  was  peculiarly  bitter. 
Attacks  were  made  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  private 
character.  He  met  them  fearlessly,  merely  telling  his 
supporters  to  "tell  the  truth."  His  reputation  drew 
to  his  side  the  advocates  of  reform.  The  independent 
Republicans  endorsed  him,  and  his  candidacy  was 
strongly  favored  by  the  labor  party  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  resigned  the  governorsliip  into  the 
hands  of  David  B.  Hill,  his  able  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  made  his  home  for  the  time  being  at  Albany. 
Shortly  before  his  inauguration  as  President,  he  paid 
to  President  Arthur  in  the  White  Hoi 
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Washington.  The  out-going  President  received  him 
with  the  courtesy  and  urbanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  and  tried  to  make  him  thoroughly  at  home. 
Thus,  two  ministers*  sons  met  in  the  White  Mouse ; 
each  had  to  struggle  in  his  youth ;  each  had  the  careful 
training  of  the  country  parsonage  ;  each  had  worked 
his  way  up  at  the  Bar,  and  each  was  to  know  the  honor 
and  responsibility  of  the  highest  gift  that  the  nation 
could  bestow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cleveland's  Administration. 

Before  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  his 
hands  as  full  of  business  as  was  possible  for  any  man. 
Not  only  had  he  to  meet  all  those  who  sought  office  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends,  but  he  was  also  obliged 
to  choose  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  to  answer 
the  questions  of  many  public  bodies.  To  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  he  wrote  :  **  If  I  were  addressing 
none  but  party  friends,  I  should  deem  it  entirely  proper 
to  remind  them  that,  though  the  coming  administra- 
tion is  to  be  Democratic,  a  due  regard  for  the  people's 
interest  does  not  always  permit  faithful  parly  work  to 
be  rewarded  with  appointment  to  office,  and  to  say  to 
them,  that  while  Democrats  may  expect  all  proper  con- 
sideration, selections  for  office  not  embraced  within 
the  civil  service  rules  will  be  based  upon  sufficient 
inquiry  as  to  fitness,  instituted  by  those  charged  with 
that  duty,  rather  than  persistent  importunity  or  self- 
solicited  recommendations  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
appointment."  He  also  wrote  to  Representative 
Warner,  of  Ohio,  a  letter  on  the  silver  question,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  letter  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 28,  1885,  a  few  days  before  his  inauo;v\^'aX\s:5rcs.\ 


"  To  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Warner  and  others. 

"  Members  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress. 

"  Gentlemen  :  The  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honon 
to  receive  from  you  invites,  and  indeed  obliges,  me  toj 
give  expression  to  some  grave  public  necessities,  al- 
though in  advance  of  the  moment  when  they  would 
become  the  objects  of  my  official  care  and  partial 
responsibility.  Your  solicitude  that  my  jiidgmentT 
shall  have  been  carefully  and  deliberately  formed  ia 
entirely  just,  and  I  accept  the  suggestion  in  the  sama 
friendly  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  made.  It  is  als< 
fully  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  financial  crisis  which; 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  FebruJ 
ary  28,  1878,  is  now  close  at  hand. 

"  By  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  that  lawJ 
all  the  vaults  of  the  federal  treasury  have  been  and! 
are  heaped  full  of  silver  coins,  which  are  now  worth  | 
less  than  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gold  dollar  pre-  i 
scribed  as  the  imit  of  value  in  Section  1 6  of  the  Act  of  1 
Febrwary  12,  1873.  and  which,  with  the  silver  certifi-  i 
cates  representing  such  coin,  are   receivable   for  all 
public  dues.     Being  thus    receivable,  while  also  con- 
stantly increasing  in  cjuantity  at  the  rate  of  $2^,000,- 
0&-3  a  year,  it  has  followed  of  necessity  that  the  flow  of  I 
gold  into  the  treasury  capitol  has  steadily  diminished.  J 
Silver  and  silver  certificates  have  displaced  and  are] 
now  displacing  the  gold  in  the  federal  treasury,  now 
available  for  the  gold  obligations  of  the  United  States^ 


and  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  1 
called  'greenbacks,'  if  not  already  encroached  upon,  is  J 
perilously  near  such  encroachment. 

"These  are  facts  which,  as  they  do  not  admit  a  dif-  | 
ference  of  opinion,  call  for  no  argument.  They  are  I 
being  forwarned  to  us  in  the  official  reports  of  every  1 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  i  S7S  until  now.  They  j 
are  plainly  affirmed  in  the  last  December  report  of  the  J 
present  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  [ 
the  present  House  of  Representatives.  Tliey  appear  J 
in  tlie  official  documents  of  this  Congress  and  in  theJ 
records  of  the  New  York  clearing-hou.se,  of  which  tliel 
treasury  is  a  member,  ami  tlirough  the  bulk  of  the  i 
ceipts  and  payments  of  the  federal  government  an4 
country  pass. 

"These  being  the  facts  of  our  present  condition,! 
our  danger,  and  our  duty  to  avert  that  danger,  wouldl 
seem  to  be  plain.     I  hope  that  you  concur  with  1 
and  with  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens,  inl 
deeming  it  most  desirable,  at  the  present  juncture.  lo| 
maintain  and  continue  In   use  the  mass  of  our  goljj 
coin,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  silver  already  coined. 
This  is  possible  by  a  present  suspension  of  the  pur- 
chase and  coinage  of  silver.     I  am  not  aware  that  by  I 
any  other  method  it  is  possible.     It  is  of  momentous 
importance  to  prevent  the  two  metals  from  parting  . 
company:  to  prevent  the  increasing  displacement  of 
gold  by  the  increasing  coinage  of  silver  ;  to  prevent  ] 
the  disuse  of  gold  in  the  custom  houses  of  the  UwX.eA.1 


States,  and  the  daily  business  of  llie  people ;  to  prt 
vent  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  gold  by  silver.     Sucbl 
a  financial  crisis  as  these  events  would  certainly  prej 
cipitate,  were  it  now  to  follow  upon  a  lonij  period  oq 
commercial  depression,  would  involve  the  people  i 
every  city  and  every  Slate  in  the  Union  in  a  prolong 
and  disastrous  trouble.     The  revival  of  business  enter-| 
prise  and  prosperity,  so  ardently  desired  and  appar 
ently  so  near,  would  be  hopelessly  postponed.     Golc| 
would  be  withdrawn  to  its  liordiniT  places  and  an  unJ 
preccdented  contraction  in  the  actual  volume  of  omj 
currency  would  speedily  take  place. 

Saddest  of  all,  in  every  work-shop,  mill,  facloryj 
store,  and  on  every  railroad  and  farm,  the  wages  of  J 
labor,  already  depressed,  would  suffer  still  further  de- 
pression by  a  scaling  down  of  the  purchasing  powerl 
of  every  so-called  dollar  paid  into  the  hands  of  toilj 
From  these  impending  calamities,  it  is  surely  a  most 
patriotic  and  grateful  duty  of  the  representatives  i 
the  people  to  deliver  them. 

"1  am,  gentlemen,  with  sincere  respect,  your  fellow 
citizen. 

"Grover  Cleveland. 

"Al-BANV,  February  24,  1S85." 

The  day  of  the  inauguration.  Marcli  4.  18.S5.  opened  I 
gloriously.  The  air  was  clear  and  bracing,  scan 
cloud  appeared  upun  the  sky.  At  half  past  ten  o'clock,.! 
the   President   and   Vice-I'resident-elecl    went    to  tlie* 


White   House,   where  they  were  joined  by  President 
Arthur.     They  proceeded  to  the    east    front   of  the 
capitol,  where,  before  a  vast  assembly,  numbering,  as  J 
many  thoujdfht,  nearly  125,000,  the  two  candidates  took! 
tlie  oath  of  office.     Mr,  Cleveland  wore  a  plain  Prince  I 
Albert  suit  and  spoke  without  manuscript,  in  a  voice! 
clear  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  great  crowd.     He 
was  perfectly  calm  and  showed  not  the  least  trace  of  j 
nervousness.     He  said  some  trenchant  things,  among  ■ 
them  were : 

"  The  best  results  of  a  government  wherein  every 
citizen  has  a  share,  largely  depends  upon  a  proper 
limitation  of  purely  partisan  zeal  and  effort,  and  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  time  when  the  heat  of  the 
partisan  should  be  merged  in  the  patriotism  of  the 
citizen. 

"To-day  Uie  executive  branch  of  the  government  is 
transferred  to  new  keeping,  but  this  is  still  the  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people,  and  it  should  be  none  the  les.s 
an  object  of  affectionate  solicitude.  At  diis  hour  the 
animosities  of  political  strife,  the  bitterness  of  partisan 
defeat,  and  the  exultation  of  partisan  triumph,  should  I 
be  supplanted  by  an  ungrudging  acquiescence  in  the  J 
popular  will,  and  the  sober,  conscientious  concern  for 
tlie  general  weal. 

"  By  the  father  of  this  country  our  Constitution  was 
commended  for  ailoption.  as  'tlie  result  of  a  spirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concession.'  bi  that  sanu-  spirit  it 
should  be  administered,  in  order  to  promotf.'  a  lastinti. 
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welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  full  measug 
of  its  priceless  benefits  to  us  and  to  those  wlio  ' 
succeed  to  the  blessings  of  our  national  life, 
large  variety  of  diverse  and  competing  interests  subje 
to  federal  control,  persistently  seeking  the  recogniticH 
of  their  claims,  need  give  us  no  tear  that  the  greates 
good  to  the  greatest  number  will  fail  to  be  i 
plished.  if  in  the  halls  of  our  national  legislature  thj 
spirit  of  amity  and  mutual  concession  prevail  in  whiej 
the  Constitution  had  its  birth." 

Mr.  Cleveland  called  to  his  aid  a  Cabinet  the  lild 
of  which  for  strength  and  ability  has  rarely  been  se^ 
ill  this  or  any  other  country.      His  Secretary  of  ! 
was    Hon.    Thomas    F.    Bayard,    of    Delaware. 
Bayard  was  as  different  from  James  G.  Blaine 
man  could  well  be.     His  grandfather  had  been  in  t 
Senate,  and  his  father  also,  while  he  had  himself  s 
a  long  term  in  that  honorable  capacity.     He  was  c» 
calculating  and  conser\'3tive.  and  stood  extremely  \ 
with  all  parties  in  the  nation.    He  was  not  apt  to  los 
balance,  but  brought  a  rare  judgment  and  ripe  e 
rience  to  the  consideration  of  every  question.    He 
not  a  "  plumed  knight."  nor  did  he  possess  those  attr 
butes  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  political  rabble, 
was  simply  a  clear-headed  man  of  business,  of  blarr 
less  character,  and  with  a  reputation  for  honesty  a 
tnjlh  unsurpassed.    Add  to  ihis,  that  he  was  possessei 
of  grave  and  commanding  dignity,    was  affable 
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courteous,  yet  adnilrabiy  self-con  lain  ed,  and  you  have  I 
a  picture  of  the  man. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  given 
to  Daniel  Manning,  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlt. 
brilliant,  subtle  man  who  had  risen  from  comparative 
obscurity  and  poverty  to  wealth  and  prominence,  and 
whose  influence  had  been  very  strongly  felt  both  tn 
Mr.  Cleveland's  election  as  Governor  and  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  J'resident  chose  as  his  Attorney-General,  Au- 
gustus \i.  Garland,  of  Arkansas.  He  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  had  also  served  in  the  Senate 
ol  the  United  States.  He  was  known  as  an  able  law- 
yer, and  a  good  citizen  in  every  particular. 

Hon,  William  C.  Whitney,  who  was  selected  as  Sec-  I 
retary  of  the  Navy,  was  born   in  Conway,  Massaclui 
setts,  July  15,  1841,  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and 
was  said  to  have    been  a  peculiarly  bright   scholar. 
He  determined,  after  his  graduation,  to  study  law,  and  j 
entered  the  Harvard  law  school,  from  which  he  gradu-  I 
ated  in    1865.      He  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York  • 
city  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
corrupt  ring  which  was  robbing  the  city.     In  1872,  he 
became  Inspector  of  City  Schools,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  entire  acceptability  to  the  belter 
portion  of  the  citizens.     From  tS76  to  1 880.  he  served 
the  city  as  Coqjoration  Counsel,  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  die  Navy  by  President  Cleveland,  Marcl 
5,  1885.     He  found  the  American  nav^^  a  tc*.^\'(^  >jss^  1 


Millions  had  been  squandered  upon  it  since  the 
biitit stood  very  low,  indeed,  In  the  scale  of  tlie  navii 
of  other  nations.      He  set  to  work  to  remedy  this,  ai 
not  only  built  a  new  navy  but,  by  establishing  a  plai 
for  giMis   and    armor,    rendered    this    country    ind< 
pendent  of  foreign  powers  in  that  field  of  production, 
He  is  a  man  of  immense  popularity  in  New  York, 
Extremely  wealdiy,    and  with  the  manners  of  a  high- 
toned  gentleman.       In  our  story  of  the  convention 
have  given  a  fuller  description  of  hlni,  and  shown  tli 
prominent  part  he  took   in   the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  presidency.       He  will  doubtless  be 
heanl  from  again  In  the  coming  Democratic  adminis- 
tration.    His  wife  is  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Clevelam 
and  the  ex-Secretary  knows  Mr.  Cleveland  thoroughl' 
and  adnilres  hijn  heartily, 

Hon.  \Vni,  C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts,  becai 
Secretary  of  War.  He  was  well-known  ihroughoi 
the  country,  and  administered  his  office  with  abiHl 
and  zeal.  Mr.  Endicott  was  born  in  Salem.  Mass! 
chusetts,  November  26,  1826.  and  graduated  froi 
Harvard  College  in  1847.  He  became  a  lawyer,  ai 
in  1873  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Coui 
of  the  State,  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1S8: 
and  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  Secretary  01 
War,  March  5,  1885. 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  was  made  Secretar\'  of  the  lnt< 
rior.  He  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  filled  his  new  office  most  admirably,  particular!; 
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in  the  stand  he  took  aj^ainsl  the  Pacific  railroads. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  President,  a  Jii.stict:  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  December, 
1S.S7,  and  his  place  in  the  Interior  Department  was 
filled  by  William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  who  had  been 
Postmaster-General.  William  F.  Vilas  was  born  at 
Chelsea,  Vermont.  July  9,  1840.  Eleven  years  later 
his  family  moved  to  Madison.  Wisconsin,  and  in  185S 
he  graduated  from  the  university  nf  that  State.  He 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  began  prac- 
tice at  Maflison.  Wisconsin,  in  iSOo.  He  served  in  the 
Union  army  during;  the  war,  in  the  Twenty-third  Regu- 
lar Wisconsin  Volunteers.  In  1S68,  he  took  a  posi- 
tion as  professor  in  the  State  university,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1S85.  President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  Postmaster-General,  March  7.  1885. 
January  16,  1888,  lie  was  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  position  of  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  made 
vacant  by  the  exaltation  nf  Secretary  Lamar  to  the 
Supreme  Hench,  He  became  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  January  28,  iSgr.  His  successor,  as  Postmaster- 
General,  was  Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  place  by  President  Cleve- 
land, January  17,  188S.  Though  living  in  Michigan, 
Mr,  Dickinson  was  born  at  I'ort  Ontario.  Otsego 
County.  New  York.  He  is  a  very  able  man,  and  was 
very  prominent  in  the  late  convention,  which,  for  the 
third  time,  made  politics  heroic  by  nominating  Grover 
Cleveland  for  President  of  the  Unittd  ?.vsar!5.. 


The  country  has  produced  no  abler  men  than  those 
we  have  named,  and  not  only  did  they  all  do  their  duty 
to  the  country,  but  have  preserved  for  Mr.  Cleveland, 
since  he  left  office,  the  greatest  esteem  and  admira- 
tion, a  fact  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  efforts  made 
by  several  of  them  for  his  re-nomination.  These  ap- 
pointments, so  judiciously  distributed,  gave  Mr,  Cleve- 
land much  credit  with  the  country  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  administration.  His  conduct  in  other  affairs 
was  equally  admirable.  The  first  President  of  the 
Democratic  party  since  iS6i,  he  found  the  offices  filled 
with  Republicans  who  had  come  to  suppose  that  they 
could  never  be  turned  out.  The  working  r)emncrats 
were  disappointed  because  the  President  did  not  imme- 
diately turn  these  men  out  and,  when  turned  out,  the 
Republicans  set  up  a  great  out-cry  as  though  they  had 
been  unjustly  dealt  with.  Few  men  could  have  pre- 
served a  just  balance  of  mind  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  Mr,  Cleveland  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  clamor  of  either  party.  He  stuck  to  liis  civil  ser- 
vice principles  and  appointed  only  good  men  to  office. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1885,  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  died.  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  a  good  man.  a  thorough  patriot  and  a 
Democrat  of  the  old-fashioned  pattern.  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  was  born  near  Gainesville,  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  September  7,  1819.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  had  early  settled  in  tliat 
county.      Young   Hendricks,   by  the   removal  of  his 


family,  when  he  was  only  six  months  old,  to  Indiana, 
became  identified  with  that  State.  He  graduated  from 
the  coUegc  at  South  Manover,  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Shelbyville,  Indiana.  He  gave 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  politics  and  was  a  good 
public  speaker — at  one  time,  indeed,  the  great  mouth- 
piece of  his  party  in  the  State.  When  twenty-eight 
years  old  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  where  he 
served  one  term.  He  was  chosen  to  go  to  Congress 
in  1851,  where  he  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  In  August,  1855,  he  became  Commis- 
•sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  under  President 
Pierce.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and 
took  his  seat,  March  4.  1863.  He  served  six  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  that  honorable  body, 
in  1873.  hebecameGovernorof  Indiana,  and  performed 
his  duties  very  satisfactorily.  In  1876,  he  was  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Tilden,  as  Vice-President.  Though 
elected,  he  was  defrauded  of  the  office,  and  so  returned 
quietly  to  his  law-office;  though  had  he  been  in  Mr. 
Tilden's  plate,  as  head  of  the  ticket,  things  would  prob- 
ably have  been  managed  differendy,  as  Mr.  Hendricks 
was  a  very  determined  man.  not  easy  to  be  cheated. 
In  his  home-life  he  was  a  good,  loyal  husband,  kind  and 
true  to  his  friends,  urbane  and  polite  to  all.  His  rep- 
utation was  above  reproach,  and  when  his  name  was 
announced  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  headed,  it  gave  the  Democratic  party  tre- 
mendous strength  throughout  the  country.     He  Uv^i 
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honored,  and  died  regretted,  and  by  none  more  than 
by  Grover  Cleveland,  with  whom  he  was  in  perfect 
sympathy.  In  liis  first  annual  message  to  the  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  President  Cleveland  spoke  tenderly 
of  his  deceased  colleague,  and  then  began  to  give  his 
sentiments  on  various  issues  in  the  hammer-and-tongs 
style  characteristic  of  him.  He  adverted  particularly 
to  abuses  in  the  civil  service,  on  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
the*  sale  of  public  lands,  and  other  important  matters. 
On  the  civil  service  question,  he  said:  " Parties  appear 
to  be  necessary  and  will  long  continue  to  exist  ;  nor 
can  it  now  be  denied  that  there  are  legitimate  advan- 
tages, not  disconnected  with  office-holders,  which  fol- 
low party  supremacy.  While  partisanship  continues 
bitt(*r  and  pronounced,  and  supplies  so  much  of  mo- 
tive to  sentiment  and  action,  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  pub- 
lic officials,  in  charge  of  important  trusts,  responsible 
for  the  best  results  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  yet  insist  that  they  shall  rely  in  confidential  and 
important  places,  upon  the  work  of  those  not  only 
op|)osed  to  thcMU  in  political  affiliation,  but  so  steeped 
in  partisan  prejudice  and  rancor  that  they  have  no  loy- 
alty to  their  chiefs  and  no  desire  for  their  success. 
Civil-service  reform  does  not  exact  this,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire that  those  in  subordinate  positions,  who  fail  in 
yielding  their  best  service,  or  who  are  incompetent, 
should  be  retained  simply  because  they  are  in  place. 
The  whinini^  of  a  clerk  dischari^ed  for  indolence  or  in- 
competency,  who,  though  he  gained  his  place  by  the 
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worst  possible  operation  of  the  spoils  system,  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  entitled  lo  protection  under  the 
sanction  of  civil  service  reform,  represents  an  idea  no 
less  absurd  than  the  clamor  of  an  applicant  who  claims 
the  vacant  position  as  his  compensation  for  iJtc  most 
questionable  party  work. 

"The  civil  service  law  does  not  prevent  the  discharge 
of  the  indolent  or  incompetent  clerk,  but  it  does  pre- 
vent supplying  his  place  with  the  unfit  party  worker. 
Thus,  in  both  tliese  phases,  is  seen  benefit  to  the  public 
service.  And  the  people  who  desire  good  government, 
having  secured  this  statute,  will  not  relinquish  its 
benefits  without  protest.  Nor  are  they  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  its  full  advantages  can  only  be  gained 
through  the  complete  good  faith  of  those  having  its 
execution  in  charge." 

On  the  matter  of  the  public  lands,  the  President  had 
secured  thorough  information.  The  Republican  partj' 
claims  the  Homestead  law  as  its  especial  progeny ; 
yet,  through  carelessness,  indifference,  or  something 
worse,  they  allowed  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  secured, 
first  on  railroad  grants,  the  tenus  of  which  were  never 
properly  complied  with,  and  which  became  a  great 
hardship  to  genuine  settlers  ;  or.  they  allowed  foreign 
corporations  to  purchase  vast  tracts  in  the  nature  of 
baronial  estates,  and  these  corporations,  following  tlie 
European  system,  considered  their  lands  inalienable, 
and  thws  shut  out  from  the  inestimable  right  of  easy 
purchase  American  citizens  seekvt\<f^t\QVft^^.'*iVn,'o.'^^' 
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the  provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act,  should  have  been 
allowed  to  purchase  the  said  lands  on  easy  terms  and 
build  up  Democratic  communities,  freed  from  the  awe, 
and  unembarrassed  by  the  restriction's,  of  baronial 
combinations.  Republican  legislation  had  rendered 
the  Homestead  Act  an  elaborate,  practical  joke,  a  most 
audacious  sarcasm  upon  the  poor  American  citizen  ; 
with  one  hand  it  had  given  him  certain  rights,  and 
withdrawn  them  with  the  other,  thus  inviting  him  to  a 
sort  of  Jack  vSpratt  feast. 

So,  when  Europe  and  the  railroad  companies  had 
grai)bed  all  the  land,  the   poor  American  settler  was 
graciously  permitted  to  come  in   under  the  provisions 
o(  the  Homestead  Act  and  take  w^hat  was  left.     Pres- 
ident Chiveland  was  of  the  opinion  that  while  we  had 
millions  of  acres   for  settlement,  w-e  should   not  have 
owe  for  foreign  occupation.      He  knew  that  the  great 
W'rsl  mjuired  not  a  riff-raff  army  of  pauper  tenants, 
n\M'a  lanailli!  of  timorous  squatters,  but  a  sturdy  race 
ol  \oon\rn,  inde[)endent  of  all  control,  save  that  of  the 
liV>,i;m.Ut'  authorities  in  the  State  and  nation.     He  did 
n*M  xxi^h  Iv^  sre  the  influences  of  Europe,  its  flunkyism 
jiiiv^i  vn^MM\UM\lT  citadellcd  in  this  fiiir  land,  and  so  his 
o^•^^*^'^^  >'''^  tl^^'  public  land  question  are   entirely  in 
ni\*'*»"^'.  >!^  V\  VK^^c  o(  every  honest  American  citizen, 
\vV»"-  -;M^vvx  'V  tho  traditions  of  the  fathers  and  holds 
|S    \.,•v^*    '»  '>'v»<;\  as  a  priceless  treasure,  richer  than 
T.  K.^   j,^xii>M»  than  ji^littering  gems.    In  his  message, 
h--  v^  ^         'V  ^wl»».^i^  has  made  princely  grants  and 
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subsidies  to  a  system  of  railroads,  projected  as  great 
national  highways  to  connect  the  Pacific  States  with  the 
East.  It  has  been  charged  that  these  donations  from 
the  people  have  been  diverted  to  private  gain  and  cor- 
rupt uses,  and  thus  public  indignation  has  been  aroused, 
and  suspicion  engendered.  Our  great  nation  does  not 
begrudge  its  generosity,  but  it  abhors  peculation  and 
fraud;  and  the  favorable  regard  of  our  people  for  the 
great  corporations  to  which  these  grants  were  made 
can  only  be  revived  by  a  restoration  of  confidence,  to 
be  secured  by  their  constant,  unequivocal  and  clearly 
manifested  integrity.  A  faithful  application  of  the  un- 
diminished proceeds  of  the  grants  to  the  construction 
and  perfecting  of  their  roads,  an  honest  discharge  of 
their  obligations  and  entire  justice  to  all  the  people  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  on  these  highways  of 
travel,  are  all  the  public  asks,  and  it  will  be  content 
with  no  less." 

He  was  pitiless  against  the  great  cattle  barons  who, 
against  all  warrant  of  law,  fenced-in  the  public  lands 
for  the  use  of  their  vast  herds.  He  caused  the  re- 
moval of  their  fences  and  made  the  land  free  to  the 
occupation  of  citizens,  and  to  this  day  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  President's  order  is  manifest.  He 
was  not  less  loyal  to  our  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  insisted  on  the  preservation  of  their  lands ;  and  of 
him  the  Indian  Rights  Association  could  not  complain, 
though  of  many  Republican  Presidents,  they  have.  V«ssL 


a  just  right  to  do  so,     He  signed  the  Inier-State  Com-l 
merce  Act,  and  vetoed  many  bills  in  which  private  in-l 
terests  were  paramount  over  public  utility.     A  treat) 
with  China' was  made,  but  because  of  a  slight  change 
by  the  Republican  Senate,  lud  to  be  returned  to  the 
representative  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,      It  providei 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  objectionable  Chinese  immigraJ 
tion  into  this  country  for  twenty  years,  and  was  fullj| 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  larger  number  ofl 
American    citizens.       It  did  not   rouse    animosity  m 
China,  but  met  with  die  synipaUiy  of  the  Chinese  govJ 
ernment,  thus  saving  the  animosity  shown  to  AmeriJ 
cans  in  China,  wjiich  distinguished  the  late  Republicais^ 
administration.      The  presidential  succession  was  als 
settled,  an  arrangement  being  made  that    it    shoultj 
descend  through  the  Cabinet,  and  not  through  the  pres- 
ident />ri?  tcm  of  the  Senate.     Thus  future  administra-J 
tions  will  be  saved  from  great  embarrassment.  In  fact  J 
the  administration  won  the  favor  of  all.      Even  Rcpub-  ' 
lican.s  acknowledge  the  firmness,  patriotism  and  cour- 
ageous impartiality  widi  which  he  performed  his  duties. 
Mere  place-himters  and  demagogues  found  no  mercyj 
at  his  hands,  but  every  citizen   had  free  access  to  hlffl^ 
presence,    and   received  courteous  recognition.       He 
worked     as    hard     here    as  in  his  office  at  Albany.  ] 
He   lived  simply   and  unostentatiously.     His  house- j 
keeper  was  liis  talented,  unmarried  sister.  Rose  £Iiza-J 
beth  Cleveland,  a  lady  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  andl 
very  attractive  presence.       She  performed  the  dutie 
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of  hostess  very  gracefully  and  acceptably.  The  rigid- 
ity of  prejudice  characteristic  of  the  Hayes  and  Gar- 
field regimes  were  not  to  her  taste. .  She  did  not  try  to 
force  her  prejudices  upon  those  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  nation's  guests,  and  respected  the  customs  of 
foreign  countries  even  as  she  honored  those  of  her 
own.  When  the  duties  of  office  became  over-burden- 
some, Mr.  Cleveland  would  go  off  fishing,  and  in  as 
perfect  seclusion  as  possible,  secure  the  necessary 
rest  that  even  his  stron^r  constitution  craved. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  bachelor ;  only 
one  other  President  of  the  United  States  had  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  single  blessedness  when  he  entered 
the  White  House,  James  Buchanan,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  about  to  join  his  fortunes  with  one  of  the  sweet- 
est young  ladies  America  has  ever  produced.  A  good 
judge  of  men,  the  President  proved  by  his  choice  to 
be  an  equally  good  judge  of  women.  Miss  Frances 
Folsom,  the  daughter  of  the  President's  old  law  part- 
ner, Oscar  Folsom  (who,  unfortunately,  was  killed  in  a 
runaway  accident,  in  1S75),  was  the  young  lady  whom 
the  President  was  about  to  honor  with  his  hand,  his 
heart  being  already  in  her  possession.  Frances,  or 
*  Frank"  Folsom,  as  she  was  called,  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  July  21,  1864.  She  was  well  educated  and, 
by  foreign  travel,  had  acquired  such  grace  and  self- 
possession  as  is  rarely  seen  in  so  young  a  person. 
She  was  married  in   the  White   House  to   President 


Cleveland,  June  2,  i8S6.     The  ceremony  took  place 
the  east  parlor,  and  a  larg'c    number  of  inBuentJalpi 
sons  were  present,  besides  members  of  the  President' 
family.     After  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  pel 
formed  by   Rev.   Dr.  Sunderland,  Mr.   Dan  Lamoi 
who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  invited  the  guests, 
the  President's  name,  to  a  sumptuous  collation,  afti 
which   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Cleveland  went  to  Deer  Pa; 
Maryland,  from  June  3d  tojune  Sth,  when  they  returned 
to  the  While  House.  Thursday,  June   15th,  they  held 
their  first  State  reception,  and  Mrs,  Cleveland  surprise) 
everyone  by  her  grace  and  beauty.    An  older  lady, 
customed  to  State  functions  for  years,  could  not  havi 
surpassed  this  young  American  woman  in  well-bi 
ease    and    grace.     The    members    of  the    Diplomatic 
Corps,  accustomed  to  royal  receptions, were  loud  in  hei 
praises;  no  .sovereign  of  Europe,  they  said,  could  surp; 
her  in  all  the  requirements  of  her  most  difficult  po! 
tion.     I'air,  fresh,  genuine,  in  figure  tall  and  graceful 
with  soft,  brown  hair  and  deep  kindling  eyes,  she  stooi 
before  all,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  best,  lovi 
liest  and  sweetest  in  the  womanhood  of  our  natioi 
This  beginning  was  but  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  fc 
low.     She  charmed  everybody,  and   for  a  1 
cast  the   President  into  the  shade.     No  lady  of  thi 
White  House,  not  even  Dolly  Madison,  was  ever 
popular.     The  country  raved  about  her,  and  she  was 
no  mere  bubble  blown  by  the  popular  breath,  but  de- 
ser\'ed  it  all ;  walking  like  a  queen  among  the  peopl 
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ruling  all  hearts  by  the  supreme  regality  of  her  exqui- 
site nature.  She  accompanied  the  President  to  pj^iblic 
assemblies,  and  on  his  many  trips  about  the  country 
and,  unmoved  by  the  incense  of  flattery  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  universal  homage,  showed  herself  one  of  the 
womanliest  women  in  the  United  States — a  true  help- 
meet to  her  great  husband. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Administration  Continued. 

We  turn  from  the  agreeable  details  of  the  last 
chapter  to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  graver  im- 
port to  the  nation  at  large.  At  this  tiriie,  Mr.  Cleveland 
began  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
different  sections  of  the  nation  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern.  He  visited  Richmond,  and  was  received  by 
Governor  Fitz-Hugh  Lee  with  great  courtesy  and 
urbanity.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  completely, 
for  they  saw  in  him  a  true  friend  of  the  South.  His 
visit  to  Richmond  took  place  October  21,  1886.  About 
a  month  later,  he  visited  Harvard  College,  and  in  that 
centre  of  American  learning  proved  himself  fully  equal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  him  as  an  orator,  scholar 
and  gentleman.  When  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  ex- 
pired, having  more  leisure  than  usual,  he  renewed  the 
acquaintance  of  his  youth,  amid  the  scenes  made  familiar 
by  many  trials  and  much  hard  work.  His  annual 
message,  at  the  opening  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  is  such 
a  masterpiece  of  wise  politics  and  patriotic  foresight 
that  we  would  be  unjust  to  our  readers  not  to  embody 
it  in  this  work.     It  reads  as  follows  : 
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Message  at  the  Beginning  of  the  M^ftietb  Congress^ 

December,  iSSy- 

**  To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"You  are  confronted  at  the  threshold  of  your  legis- 
lative duties  with  a  condition  of  the  national  finances, 
which  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  careful 
consideration. 

**The  amount  of  money  annually  exacted,  through 
the  operation  of  present  laws,  from  the  industries  and 
necessities  of  the  people,  largely  exceeds  the  sum 
necessar)-  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government 

**  When  we  consider  that  the  theorj'  of  our  institu- 
tions guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  fruits  of  his  industrj'  and  enterprise,  with  only 
such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  toward  the  careful 
and  economical  maintenance  of  the  government  which 
protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exaction  of  more  than 
this  is  indefensible  extortion,  and  culpable  betrayal  of 
American  fairness  and  justice.  This  wrong,  inflicted 
upon  those  who  bear  the  burden  of  national  taxation, 
like  other  wrongs,  multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  conse- 
quences. The  public  treasury,  which  should  only  exist 
as  a  conduit,  conveying  the  people's  tribute  to  its 
legitimate  objects  of  expenditure,  becomes  a  hoarding- 
place  for  money  needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and 
the  people's  use,  thus  crippling  our  national  energies, 
suspending  our    country's   development,    preventing 


investment  in  productive  enterprise,  threatening  finan- 
cial disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  public  plunder. 

"This  condition  of  our  treasury  is  not  altogether 
new ;  and  it  has  more  than  once,  of  late,  been  submitt^ 
to  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Congress,  wlj 
alone  can  apply  a  remedy  ;  and  yet  the  situation  i 
continues,  with  aggravated  incidents,  more  tlian  e 
presaginT  financial  convulsion  and  wide-soread  d^ 
aster, 

"  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  this   situation   because  i 
dangers  are  not  now  palpably  imminent  and  appareq 
They  exist  none  the  less  certainly,  and  await  the 
foreseen  and  unexpected  occasion,  when  suddenly  t 
will  be  precipitated  upon  us. 

"  On  the  30th  day  of  June,  1SS5,  the  excess  of  rei 
nues  over  public  expenditures,  after  complying 
the  annual  requirement  of  die  Sinking  Fund  Act,  1 
$17,859,735.84;  during  die  year  ending  June  30.  iSS 
such  excess  amounted  to  549,405,545.20;  and  durja 
the  year  ending  June  30,  18.S7,  It  reached  the  sum  j 
*55.567.S49-54- 

"The  annual  contributions  to  the  Sinking  Fund  dif 
ing  the  three  years  above  specified,  amounting  i 
aggregate  to  $138,053,320.94.  and  deducted  from  t 
surplus,  as  stated,  were  made  by  calling  in  for  tm 
purpose  outstanding  three  per  cent,  bonds  of 
government.  During  the  six  months  prior  to  Junj 
30.  1S87.  the  surplus  revenue  had  grown  so  large  I 
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unnilations,  and  it  was  feared  the 
Irawal  ol  this  great  sum  of  money  needed  by  the  peo- 
ple would  so  affect  thii  business  of  tlie  country  that 
the  sum  of  $79,864.  loo  of  such  surplus  was  applied  to 
tlie  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  tlic  three 
per  cent,  bonds  still  outstanding,  and  which  were  then 
payable  at  the  option  of  the  government.  The  pre- 
carious condition  of  financial  affairs  among  the  people 
still  needing  relief,  inmietUalely  alter  the  30tll  of 
June,  18S7,  the  remainder  of  Uie  tiirce  percent,  bonds 
tlien  outstanding,  amounting, with  principal  and  interest, 
to  the  sum  of  $18,877,500,  were  called  in  and  applied 
to  the  Sinking-fund  contribution  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Notwitlistamling  these  operations  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  representations  of  distress  in  business 
circles  not  only  continued,  but  increased,  and  absolute 
peril  seemed  at  hand,  In  these  circumstances,  tlie 
contribution  to  tlie  Sinking  Fund  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  was  at  once  completed  tiy  the  o.tpenditure  of 
1527,684,283.55  in  the  purchase  of  government  bonds, 
not  yet  due.  bearing  four  and  four  and  a  half  percent 
interest,  the  premium  paid  thereon  averaging  about 
twenty-four  per  cent,  for  the  formerand  eight  per  cent, 
for  the  latter,  In  addition  to  this,  the  interest  accruing 
during  the  cnrrent  year  upon  the  oustanding  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  government  was  to  some  extent 
anticipated,  and  banks  selected  as  depositorif-s  of 
public  money  were  permitted  to  somewhat  increase 
their  deposits. 


"While  the  expedients  thus  employed,  to  released 
the  people  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  treasury,  served 
to  avert  immediate  danger,  our  surpUis  revenues  ha' 
continued  to  accumulate,  the  excess  for  the  presei 
year,  amounting  on  the  first  day  of  December  to  J51 
258,701,19.  and  estimated  to  reach  the  sum  of  Ji  i 
ocx),ooo  on  the  30th  of  June  next,  at  which  date  it 
expected  that  this  sum.  added  to  prior  accumiilationi 
will  swell  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  to  f  140,000, 

"There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that,  with 
a  withdrawal  from  use  of  the  people's  circulatii 
medium,  our  business  community  may  not  in  the  ni 
future  be  subjected  to  the  same  distress  which 
quite  lately  produced  from  the  same  cause.  An< 
while  the  functions  of  our  national  treasury  should  be 
few  and  simple,  and  while  its  best  conditions  would  be 
reached.  1  believe,  by  its  entire  disconnection  wil 
private  business  interests,  yet  when  by  a  perversii 
of  its  purpose,  it  idly  holds  money,  uselessly  subtractfiJ 
from  the  ciiaiinels  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  reason 
for  the  claim  that  some  lcj:jitimate  means  should  be 
devisedby  the  j^overnment  to  restore  in  an  emergent 
without  waste  or  extravagance,  such  money  to 
place  among  the  people, 

"  If  such  an  emergency  arises,  there  now  exists  no 
clear  and  undoubted  executive  power  of  relief.  Here- 
tofore the  redemption  of  three  percent,  bonds,  which 
were  payable  at  the  option  of  (he  government,  has 
afforded  a  means  for  the  disbursement  of  the  ex( 
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-  revenues :  but  these  bonds  have  all  been  r 
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tired,  and  there  are  no  bonds  outstanding, 
of    which    we    have  a    right    to     insist 

itribution  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  furnishes  the 
1  for  the  expenditure  in  the  purchase  of  bonds, 
as  already  been  made  for  the  current  year,  so  ther* 
is  no  outlet  in  tliat  direction. 

"In  the  present  state  of  legislation   the  only  pre- 
tense of  any  existing  executive  power  to  restore,  atl 
this  time,  any  part  of  our  surplus  revenues  to  the  peo-  T 
'by  its  expenditure,  consists  in  the  supposition  that! 
y.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  enter  the  market; 
\  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  government  not  yc 
i  at  a  rate  of  premium  to  be  agrcL-d  upon.      The  I 
^provision  of  law  from  which  such  power  could  be  J 
jvcd  Ls  found    in    an  ap|irupriation  hill,  passed 
pber  of  years  ago ;  and  it  is  subject  to  the  suspicioiH 
'  it  was  intended  as  temporary,  and  limited  in  its 
^licaiion,  instead  of  conferring  a  continuing  t 

nd  authority.     No  condition  ought  to  exist  whichi 
iuld  justify  tiie  grant  of  power  to  a  sinylt;  oft'ic 
I  his  judgment  of  its  necessity,  to  withhold  fronii 
^ease  to  the  business  of  Uie  people,  in  an  unusual! 
er.  money  held  in  the  treasury,  and  thus  affecE, 
will,  the  financial  situation  of  the  countrj*; 
■i  deemed   wise  to  lodge  in  the  Secretary  of  tll^ 
isury  the  aulhoniy  in  the  present  juncture  to  jn 
i  bonds,  it  should  be  jilainly  vested,  and   provide! 
■  as  possible,    uith   mmIi   rbcrk';  and   limitations 


as  will  define  this  official's  right  and  discretion, 

at  thu  same  time  relieve  him  from  undue  responsibility. 

"In  cunsiderinj^  the  question  of  piirchasinjj  bonds 
as  a  means  of  restoring  to  circulation  tlie  surplus 
money  accumulating  in  the  treasury,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  premiums -must,  of'course,  be  paid  upon 
such  purchase,  that  there  may  be  a  large  part  of  these 
bonds  held  as  investments  which  cannot  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  and  that  combinations  among  holders  wl 
are  willing  to  sell  may  unreasonably  enhance  the  ci 
of  such  bonds  to  the  government. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  bonded 
debt  might  be  refunded  at  a  less  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  security 
paid  in  cash,  thus  finding  use  for  the  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  The  success  of  this  plan,  it  is  apparent, 
must  depend  upon  the  volition  of  the  holders  of  the 
present  bonds  ;  and  it  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the 
inducement,  which  must  be  offered  them,  would  result 
in  more  financial  benefit  to  the  government  than  the 
purchase  of  bnnds,  wliile  the  latter  proposition  would 
reduce  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  actual  payment,  in- 
stead of  extending  it, 

"  Tlic  proposition  to  deposit  the  money  held  by  the 
government  in  banks  throughout  the  country,  for  use 
by  the  people,  is,  It  seems  to  me,  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable in  principle,  as  establishing  too  close  a  relation- 
ship between  the  operations  of  the  government  treas- 
ury and  the  business  of  the  country,  and  loo  extensi' 
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a  commingling  of  their  money,  thus  fostering  an  un- 
natural reliance  in  private  business  upon  public  funds. 
If  this  scheme  should  be  adopted,  it  should  be  done 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  an  urgent 
necessity.  Legislative  and  executive  effort  should 
generally  be  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  should  have 
a  tendency  to  divorce,  as  much,  and  as  fast  as  can 
safely  be  done,  the  Treasury  Department  from  private 
enterprise. 

''  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  unnecessary  and 
extravagant  appropriations  will  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  an  excess  of 
revenue.  Such  expenditure,  besides  the  demoralization 
of  all  just  conceptions  of  public  duty  which  it  entails, 
stimulates  a  habit  of  reckless  improvidence,  not  in  the 
least  consistent  with  the  mission  of  our  people,  or  the 
high  and  beneficent  purposes  of  our  government. 

*'l  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  thus  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  the  atten- 
tion of  their  representatives  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  legislative  relief,  the  gravity  of  our  financial 
situation.  The  failure  of  the  Cons^ress  heretofore,  to 
provide  against  the  dangers  which  it  w^as  quite  evident 
the  very  nature  of  the  difficulty  must  necessarily 
produce,  caused  a  condition  of  financial  distress  and 
apprehension,  since  your  last  adjournment,  which 
taxed  to  the  utmost  all  the  authority  and  expedients 
within  executive  control ;  and  these  appear  now  to 
be  exhausted.     If  disaster  results  from  the  continued 
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inaction    of    Congress,   the    responsibility  must    rest 
where  it  belongs. 

**  Though  the  situation,  thus  far  considered,  is  fraught 
with  danger  which  should  be  fully  realized,  and  though 
it  presents  features  of  wrong  to  the  people,  as  well  as 
peril  to  the  country,  it  is  but  a  result  growing  out  of  a 
perfectly  palpable  and  apparent  cause,  constantly  re- 
producing the  same  alarming  circumstances — a  con- 
gested national  treasury  and  a  depleted  monetary  con- 
dition in  the  business  of  the  country.  It  need  hardly 
be  stated  that  while  the  present  situation  demands  a 
remedy,  we  can  only  be  saved  from  a  like  predicament 
in  the  future  by  the  removal  of  its  cause. 

**  Our  scheme  of  taxation,  by  means  of  which  this 
needless  surplus  is  taken  from  the  people  and  put  into 
the  public  treasury,  consists  of  a  tariff  or  duty  levied 
upon  importations  from  abroad,  and  internal  revenue 
taxes  levied  upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  and 
spirituous  and  malt  licjuors.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
none  of  the  things  subjected  to  internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion are,  strictly  speaking,  necessaries  ;  there  appears 
to  be  no  just  complaint  of  this  taxation  by  the  consum- 
ers of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be  nothinir  so 
well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardship  to  any 
portion  of  the  people. 

''  But  our  present  tariff  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitaoie 
and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought  to 
be  revised  at  once,  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
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as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price  to  con- 
sumers of  al!  articles  imported  and  subject  to  duty  by 
precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  Tlius.  the 
amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid  by  those 
who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  articles.  Many 
of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  t)r  manufactured 
in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties  now  levied  upon 
foreign  goods  and  products  are  called  protection  to 
tliese  home  manufactures,  because  they  render  it  possi- 
ble for  those  of  our  people  who  are  manufacturers  to 
make  these  taxed  articles,  and  sell  them  for  a  price 
equal  to  that  demanded  for  the  imported  goods  that 
have  paid  customs"  duty.  So  it  happens  that,  while 
comparatively  few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions 
of  our  people,  who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the 
foreign  products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same 
kind  matle  in  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or 
quite  the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to 
the  imported  ariicles.  Those  who  buy  Imports,  pay  the 
duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domestic  arti- 
cles of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least  approximately 
equal  to  diis  duty  to  the  home  manufacturer.  This 
reference  to  the  operation  of  our  tariff  laws  is  not  made 
by  way  of  instruction,  hut  in  order  that  we  may  be  con- 
stantly reminded  nf  the  manner  in  which  they  impose 
a  burden  upon  those  who  consume  domestic  products 
as  wcil  as  those  who  consume  imported  articles,  and 
thus  create  a  tax  upon  all  people. 
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'*  It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely  relieve  the  country 
of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  extensively  continued,  as 
the  source  of  the  government's  income  ;  and,  in  a  re- 
adjustment of  our  tariff,  the  interests  of  American  labor, 
engaged  in  manufacture,  sliould  be  carefully  conside.Tcd, 
as  well  as  the  preservation  of  our  manufacturers.  It 
may  be  called  protection,  or  by  any  other  name,  but 
relief  from  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present 
tariff  laws  should  be  devised  with  especial  caution 
against  imperilling  the  existence  of  our  manufacturing 
interests  ;  but  this  existence  should  not  mean  a  con- 
dition which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or  a 
national  exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realization 
of  immense  profits  instead  of  moderately  profitable  re- 
turns. As  the  volume  and  diversity  of  our  national 
activities  increase,  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who 
desire  a  continuation  of  the  advantages  which  thev  con- 
ceive  the  present  systcnn  of  tariff  taxation  directly 
affords  them.  vSo  stubbornly  have  all  efforts  to  reform 
the  present  condition  bc^cn  resisted  by  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  thus  enraoed,  that  th(^v  can  hardlv  com- 
plain  of  the  suspicion,  entertained  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  there  exists  an  orijanized  combination  all  alontr  the 
line  to  maintain  their  advantao^e. 

'*\Ve  are  in  the  midst  of  centennial  celebrations, 
and  with  becoming  pride  we  rejoice  in  American  skill 
and  ingenuity,  in  American  energy  and  enterprise,  and 
in  the  wonderful  national  advantai/es  and  resources 
developed  by  a  century's  national  growth.     Yet  when 
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an  attempt  is  made  to  justify  a  scheme  which  permits 
a  tax  to  be  laid  upon  every  consumer  in  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers,  quite  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable demand  for  governmental  regard,  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  advocacy  to  call  our  manufactures  infant 
industries,  still  needing-  the  highest  and  i^reatest  (U^'ntc 
of  favor  and  fosterinir  care  that  can  be  wruni^  from 
federal  legislation . 

**It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
domestic  manufactures,  resulting  from  the  [)resent 
tariff,  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be 
paid  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than 
are  paid  for  what  is  called  the  pauper  labor  of  luirope. 
All  will  acknowledore  the  force  of  an  ar^rument  which 
involves  the  w^elfare  and  liberal  compensation  of  our 
laboring  people.  Our  labor  is  honorable  in  the  e)'es 
of  every  American  cilizc^n;  and  as  it  lies  at  the  r)un- 
dation  of  our  devc^lopmcnt  and  progress,  it  is  enliiled, 
without  affectation  or  livpocrisN',  to  the  utmost  regard. 
The  standard  of  our  hiborers'  life  should  not  be  meas- 
ured by  that  of  any  other  country  h^ss  favored,  anil 
they  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  all  our  advan- 
taores. 

*'  By  the  last  census  it  is  made  to  appctar  that  of  the 
17,392,099  of  our  population  engaged  in  all  kinds  of 
industries,  7,670,493  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
4,074,238  in  professional  and  personal  service  (2,93.1,- 
876,  of  whom  are  domestic  servants    and  laborers). 


while  1,810,256  are  employed  in  trade  and  Iransp 
tation,  and  3.837,1 12  are  classed  as  enrployed  in  ma 
ufacturing  and  mining. 

"For  present  purposes,  however,  the  last  number 
given,  should  be  considerably  reduced.  Without  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be  conceded  that 
there  should  be  deducted  from  those  which  it  includes 
375.143  carpenters  and  joiners,  285,401  milliners,  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses,  172.726  blacksmiths,  133.- 
756  tailors  and  tailoresses.  102,473  masons,  76,241 
butchers.  41,309  bakers,  22.0S3  plasterers,  and  4S91 
engaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,214,023,  leaving 
2,623.089  persons  employed  in  such  manufacturing 
industries  as  are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a  high 
tariff. 

"To  these  the  appeal  is  made  to  save  their  employ- 
ment and  maintain  their  wages  by  resisting  a  change. 
There  should  be  no  disposition  to  answer  sucli  sugges- 
tions by  the  allegation  that  they  are  in  a  minority 
among  those  who  labor  and  therefore  should  forego 
an  advantage  in  the  interests  of  low  prices  for  tlie 
majority  ;  their  compensation,  as  it  may  be  affected  by 
the  operation  of  tariff  laws,  should  at  all  times  I 
scriipiiloiisly  kept  in  view  ;  and  yet,  with  slight  refla 
tion,  they  will  not  overlook  the  fact  that  tliey  are  1 
suniers  with  the  rest;  that  they,  too,  have  their  oni 
wanLs  and  those  of  their  fanillies  lo  supply  from  thq 
earnings,  and  that  the  price  of  thr-  nt-r.-^^srirles  of  ) 


as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  wages,  will  regulate 
measure  of  tlitfir  welfare  and  comfort. 

"But  llie  retluctioii  of  taxation  Jcmanded should 
so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate  or  justify  either  the 
loss  of  employment  l>y  the  workingman  or  the  lessen- 
ing of  his  wages  ;  and  the  profits  still  remaining  to  the' 
manufacturer,  after  a  necessary  re-adjustment,  should, 
furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
his  employes,  either  in  their  opportunity  to  work  or  in 
the  diminution  of  their  compensation.  Nor  can  the 
worker  in  manufactures  fail  to  understand  that,  while 
a  high  tariff  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to  allow  the' 
payment  of  remunerative  wages,  it  certainly  results  in 
a  verjf  large  increase  in  the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts 
of  manufactures,  which,  in  almost  coimiless  forms,  he 
needs  for  the  use  of  himself  and  family.  He  received: 
at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and,  perhaps, 
before  he  reaches  his  home,  is  oiiliged,  in  a  purchase 
for  family  use,  of  an  article  which  embraces  his  own 
labor,  lo  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  pricel 
which  the  tariff  permits,  the  hard-earned  compensation' 
of  many  days  of  toil. 

"The .farmer  and  the  agriculturist  who  manufactui 
nothing,  but  who  pay  the  increased  price  which  tl 
tariff  imposes,  upon  every  agricultural  implement,, 
upon  al!  he  wears,  and  upon  all  he  uses  and  owns,  ex- 
cept tlie  increase  of  !iis  Hocks  and  his  herd,  and  such 
things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from  tlu^  soil,  is  in^ 
vited  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  present  situation ;  and 
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he  is  told  that  a  high  duty  on  imported  wool  is  neces- 
sary for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  slicep  to  shear, 
in  order  that  the  price  of  their  wool  may  be  increased. 
They,  of  course,  are  not  reminded  that  the  farmer  who 
has  no  sheep,  is  by  this  scheme  obliged,  in  his  pur- 
chase of  clothing  and  woolen  goods,  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  his  fellow-farmer,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  sheep-owners,  themselves,  and  their  household, 
must  wear  clothing  and  use  odier  articles  manufactured 
from  the  wool  they  sell  at  tariff  prices,  and  thus,  as 
consumers,  must  return  their  share  of  this  increased 
price  to  the  tradesman. 

'*  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sheep  owned  by  the  farmers  throughout 
the  country  are  found  in  small  flocks,  numbering  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty.  The  duty  on  the  grade  of  im- 
ported wool  which  these  sheep  yield  is  ten  cents  each 
pound  if  of  the  value  of  thirty  cents  or  less,  and 
twelve  cents  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  cents. 
If  the  liberal  estimate  of  six  pounds  be  allowed  for 
each  fleece,  the  duty  thereon  would  be  sixty  or  seventy- 
two  cents,  and  tliis  may  be  taken  as  the  utmost  en- 
hancement of  its  price  to  the  farmer  by  reason  of  this 
duty.  Eighteen  dollars  would  thus  represent  the  in- 
creased price  of  the  wool  from  twenty-five  sheep,  and 
thirty-six  dollars  that  from  the  wool  of  fifty  sheep ; 
and  at  present  values,  this  addition  would  amount  to 
about  one-third  of  its  price.  If,  upon  its  sale,  the  farmer 
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received  this  or  a  less  tariff  profit,  the  wool  leaves 
his  hands  cha^rged  with  precisely  that  sum,  which  in  all 
its  changes  will  adhere  to  it,  until  it  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. When  manufactured  into  cloth  and  other 
goods  and  material  for  use,  its  cost  is  not  only  increased 
to  the  extent  of  the  farmer's  tariff  profit,  but  a  further 
sum  has  been  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufac- 
turer under  the  operation  of  other  tariff  laws.  In  the 
meantime,  the  day  arrives  when  the  farmer  finds  it 
necessary  to  purchase  woolen  goods  and  material  to 
clothe  himself  and  family  for  the  winter.  When  he 
faces  the  tradesman  for  that  purpose,  he  discovers  that 
he  is  obliged  not  only  to  return,  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased prices,  his  tariff  profit  on  the  wool  he  sold,  and 
which  then,  perhaps,  lies  before  him  in  manufactured 
form,  but  that  he  must  add  a  considerable  sum  thereto 
to  meet  a  further  increase  in  cost,  caused  by  a  tariff 
duty  on  the  manufacture.  Thus,  in  the  end,  he  is 
aroused  to  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  upon  a  moderate 
purchase,  as  a  result  of  the  tariff's  scheme,  which,  when 
he  sold  his  wool,  seemed  so  profitable,  an  increase  in 
price  more  than  sufficient  to  sweep  away  all  the  tariff 
profit  he  received  upon  the  wool  he  produced  and  sold. 
*'When  the  number  of  farmers  encr^oed  in  wool- 
raising  is  compared  wnth  all  the  fiirmers  in  the  country, 
and  the  small  proportion  they  bear  to  our  population 
is  considered  ;  when  it  is  made  apparent  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  part  of  those  who  own  sheep,  the 
benefit  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool  is  illusory ;  and, 


above  all,  when  it  must  be  conceded  that  tJie  increaa 
of  the  cost  of  living,  caused  by  such  tariff,  becomes  a 
burden  upon  those  with  moderate  means,  and  the  poor, 
the  employed  and  the  unemployed,  the  sick  and  the  well, 
the  young  and  the  old.  and  that  it  constitutes  a  tax, 
which,  with  relentlessgrasp.  is  fastened  upon  theclothiii 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land,  reasoiB 
are  suggested  why  the  removal  or  reduction  of  thu 
duty  should  be  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  lawJ 

"In  speaking  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  coi^ 
sumer  of  our  home  manufactures,  resulting  from  i 
duty  laid  upon  imported  articles  of  the  same  descrid 
tion.  that  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  competition  amonfj 
our  domestic  producers  sometimes  has  the  effect  or 
keeping  the  price  of  their  products  below  the  highest 
limit  allowed  by  such  duty.  But  it  is  notorious  that_ 
tills  competition  is  often  strangled  by  combination! 
quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  frequently  called 
trusts,  which  have  for  their  object  the  regulation  ofl 
the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made  and  sold  l 
members  of  the  combination.  The  people  can  hardrf 
hope  for  any  consideration  in  the  operation  of  thea 
selfish  schemes. 

"If,  however,  in  the  absence  of  such  combination,  i 
healthy  and  free  competition  reduces  the  price  of  ang 
particular  dutiable  article  of  home  production  belo* 
the  limit  which  it  might  otlierwise  reach  under  our 
tarifflaws,  and  if.  with  such  reduced  price,  its  manu- 
facture continues  tn   thrive,  il   is  entirely  evident  that 


one  thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  in  an  effort  to  reduce  taxation. 

"The  necessity  of  combination  to  maintain  the  price 
of  any  commodity  to  the  tariff  point  furnishes  proof 
that  some  one  is  willing  to  accept  lower  prices  for  such 
commodity,  and  that  such  prices  are  remunerative  a 
and  lower  prices  produced  by  competition  prove  thg 
same  thinjj.  Thus,  where  either  of  tliese  condition^ 
exist,  a  case  would  seem  to  be  presented  for  an  easj 
reduction  of  taxation. 

"  The  considerations  which  have  been  presentet 
touching  our  tariff  laws  are  intendi-d  only  to  enfora 
an  earnest  recommendation  that  the  surplus  revenue! 
of  the  government  be  prevented  by  the  reduction  C 
our  custom  duties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  emphasizd 
a  suggestion,  that  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  \ 
may  discharge  a  double  duty  to  our  people  by  granH 
ing  to  them  a  measure  of  relief  from  tariff  taxation  in 
quarters  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  from  sourc< 
where  it  can  be  most  fairly  and  justly  accorded. 

"Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  sucli  considen 
tions  be,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  regarded  i 
evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  nianufacturinj 
interests,  or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  valuj 
and  importance, 

"These  interests  constitute  a  leading  and  most  sud 
stantial  element  of  our  national  greatness,  and  furnial 
the  proud  proof  of  our  country's  progress.  But,  if  q 
the  cmf  rgency  that  presses  upon  us,  our  manufacture! 
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are  asked  to  surrender  something  for  the  public  good 
and  to  avert  disaster,  their  patriotism,  as  well  as  grate- 
ful recognition  of  advantages  already  afforded,  should 
lead  them  to  willing  co-operation.  No  demand  is 
made  that  shall  forego  all  the  benefits  of  govern- 
mental regard  ;  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  admonished 
of  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  enlightened  self-duty  and 
safety,  when  they  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  finan- 
cial panic  and  collapse,  to  which  the  present  condition 
tends,  afford  no  greater  shelter  or  protection  to  our 
manufactures  than  to  our  other  important  enterprises. 
Opportunity  for  safe,  careful  and  deliberate  reform  is 
now  offered ;  and  none  of  us  should  be  unmindful  of 
a  time  when  an  abused  and  irritated  peo[)le,  heedless 
of  those  who  have  resisted  timely  and  reasonable  re- 
lief, may  insist  upon  a  radical  and  sweeping  rectifica- 
tion of  their  wrongs. 

''The  difficulty  attending  a  wise  and  fair  revision  of 
our  tariff  laws  is  not  under-estimated.  It  will  require 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  great  labor  and  care,  and 
especially  a  broad  and  national  contemplation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  patriotic  disregard  of  such  local 
and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  country. 

"  Under  our  present  laws,  more  tlian  four  thousand 
articles  are  subject  to  duty.  Many  of  these  do  not  in 
any  way  compete  with  our  own  manufactures,  and 
many  are  hardly  wordi  attention  as  subjects  of  rev- 
enue.     A  considerable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
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aggregate,  by  adding  diem  to  the  free  list.  The  taxa- 
tion of  luxuries  presents  no  features  of  hardship  ;  but 
the  necessaries  of  life,  used  and  consumed  by  all  the 
people,  the  duty  upon  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  every  home,  should  be  greatly  cheapened. 

'*  The  radical  reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
raw  material  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  free  impor- 
tation, is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  price  of  these  necessaries  ;  it  would  not 
only  relieve  them  from  the  increased  cost,  caused  by 
the  tariff  on  such  material,  but  the  manufactured 
product  being  thus  cheapened,  that  part  of  the  tariff 
now  laid  upon  such  product,  as  a  compensation  to  our 
manufacturers  for  the  present  price  of  raw  material, 
could  be  accordingly  modified.  Such  reductions,  or 
free  importation,  would  serve  besides  largely  to  reduce 
the  revenue.  It  is  not  apparent  how  such  a  change 
can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  our  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  give  them  a  better 
chance  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers  of 
other  countries,  who  cheapen  their  wares  by  free 
material.  Thus  our  people  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  extending  their  sales  beyond  the  limits  of  home 
consumption — saving  them  from  the  depression,  inter- 
ruption in  business,  and  loss  caused  by  a  glutted 
domestic  market,  and  affording  their  employes  more 
certain  and  steady  labor,  with  its  resulting  quiet  and 
contentment. 


"The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for  solu 
lion  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  higher  than  par-] 
tisanship,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  that  regard! 
for  patriotic  duty  which  should  characterize  the  action-l 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  weal  of  a  confiding  people.  I 
But  the  obligation  to  declared  party  policy  and  prin-l 
ciple    is    not   wanting  to   urge  prompt  and  effective 
action.     Roth  of  the  great  political  parties  now  repre- 
sented   in    the    government    have,  by    repeated    and 
authoritative    declarations,    condemned    tlie    condition 
of  our  laws  which  permit  the  collections  from  the  peo- 
ple of  unnecessary  revenue,  and  have,  in   the  mossT 
solemn  manner,  promised  its  correction  ;  and  neitheq 
as  citizens  nor  partisans  are  our  countrymen  in  a  moot 
to  condone  the  deliberate  violation  of  these  pled 

"  Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  I 
improved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of  protection 
and  free  trade.     This  savors  too  much  of  bandying 
epithets.     It  is  a.  condilion  which  confronts  us — not  i 
theory.     Relief  from    diis    condition    may    involve 
slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  which  we  award  oud 
home  productions,  but  the  entire  M'lthdrawal  of  sucH} 
advantages  should  not  be  contemplated.     The  qu& 
tion  of  free  trade  is  absolutely  irrelevant ;  and  the  pep 
sistent  claim  made  in  such  quarters,  that  all  efforts  ti^ 
relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and  unnecessary  tax; 
tion  are  schemes  of  so-called  free-traders,  is  mischlev 
ous  and  far  removed  from  any  consideration  for  thd 
fjublic  good. 
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"The  simple  and  plain  duty  wliich  we  owe  the  peo- 
ple, Is  to  rpdiice  taxation  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
an  economical  operation  of  the  government,  and  to 
restore  to  the  business  of  the  country  the  money  which 
we  hold  In  the  treasury  throug;h  the  perversion  of 
governmental  powers.  These  things  can  and  should 
be  done  with  safety  to  all  our  industries,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  opporti.nity  for  remunerative  labor  which 
our  worklngmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to  them  and 
all  our  people,  by  cheapening  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  Increasing  the  measures  of  their  comforts. 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President '  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union.'  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Executive,  in  compliance  witli  this  provision,  to  exhibit 
annually  to  the  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  ses- 
sion, the  general  condition  of  the  countr)',  and  to  de-  | 
tail,  with  some  particularity,  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent Executive  departments.  It  would  be  especially 
agreeable  to  follow  this  course  at  tiie  present  time,  and 
to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  accomplishments  of 
these  departments  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  But  I 
am  so  much  Impressed  with  the  paramount  Importann 
of  the  subject  to  which  this  communication  has  thus  far 
been  devoted,  that  I  shall  forego  tlie  addition  of  ;iny  j 
other  topic,  and  only  urge  upon  your  immediate  con- 
sideration the  '  state  of  tlie  llnioii "  as  shown  in  tlie  ] 
present    condition  of  our    treasury  and    our  general 
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fiscal  situation,  upon  which  every  element  of  our 
safety  and  prosperity  depends. 

**The  reports  of  tlie  heads  of  departments,  which 
will  be  submitted,  contain  full  and  explicit  information 
touchinof  the  transaction  of  the  business  entrusted  to 
them,  and  such  recommendations  relating-  to  legisla- 
tion in  the  puLlic  interests  as  they  deem  advisable.  I 
ask  for  these  reports  and  recommendations,  the  delib- 
erate examination  and  g^ction  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  crovernment. 

'*  There  are  other  subjects  not  embraced  in  the  de- 
partmental reports  demanding  legislative  considera- 
tion, and  which  I  should  be  glad  to  submit.  Some  of 
them,  however,  have  l.)ecn  earnestly  presented  in  pre- 
vious messages,  and  as  to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
prior  recommendations. 

''  As  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  any  report  from 
the  Department  of  State,  a  brief  history  of  the  trans- 
action of  that  important  department,  together  with 
other  matters  which  it  may  hereafter  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  may 
furnish  the  occasion  for  a  future  communication. 

•'  G  ROVER  Cleveland. 

**  Washingto7i,  December  6,  iS8y.'' 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  government,  no  message 
more  bold  and  manly  has  been  sent  by  a  President  to 
Congress.  As  a  good  stew^ard,  he  deals  first  wnth  the 
condition  of  the  public  revenues  and  strikes  a  hard 


blow  at  those  wlio  woulil  accumulate  a  great  surplii; 
in  the  treasury  at  the  t;xpense  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium, thus  crippling  commerce  and  withholding  the 
life-blood  of  trade.  He  would  have  the  surplus  restored 
to  the  people,  and  such  tariff  legislation  adopted  as 
would  do  away  with  the  vicious  system  in  vogue,  The 
whole  message  Is  an  echo  of  the  cry  of  the  people  ;  an 
answer,  as  far  as  is  in  the  President's  power,  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  nation.  From  the  beginning  of  his  presi- 
dential term,  Mr.  Cleveland  showed  a  gieat  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  country  over  which  he  was 
called  to  rule.  We  have  already  seen  how  he  warmed 
the  heart  of  the  South  at  Richmond,  and  at  Harvard, 
the  Athens  of  America,  showed  himself  a  worthy  son 
of  this  enlightened  nation  ;  but  in  October,  1887,  he 
was  to  make  a  wider  tour,  and  leave  a  more  lasting  | 
impression  on  the  public  mind.  September  30,  1887, 
he,  with  his  wife  and  some  political  friends,  made  a  ' 
grand  tour  through  the  South  and  West.  He  was 
welcomed  everywhere  with  warm  enthusiasm,  and  his 
sturdy  common  sense  impressed  all  who  listened  to 
him.  He  did  not  go  as  a  President;  he  seemed  to  tlie 
people  like  a  friend  visiting  friends.  Pittsbu  rg,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  all  honored  him, 
without  distinction  of  party.  He  never  made  mistakes 
in  his  addresses.  Allknewlhathc  felchimself  to  be  the  | 
people's  President,  not  the  President  of  a  party.  Ac  St. 
Paul,  he  referred  to  die  fact  that  his  wife  had  been  to  ' 
school  in  that  city,  and  thanked  the  people  because  tKeij 


had  neitlier  married  nor  spoiled  her  dierc,  and  tendei 
referred  to  lier  as  the  best  gift  God  had  given  ] 
In   Kansas  city,  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  i 
Young    Men's    Christian    Association     building 
spoke  words  of  kindly  encouragement  to  the  youif 
people,    that    will    never    be    forgotten.     Tcnnessd 
Georgia    and   Alabama    received  the  President  ■ 
true  southern  hospitality.     Being  the  first  Democnili 
President  in  so  many  years,  it  was  quite  natural  I 
he  should  be  welcomed  by  the  warm-hearted  ] 
of  the  South  as,  in  a  special  sense,   their  friend  : 
representative. 

On  his  return  to  Washington,  he  settled  down  ag 
to  work,  stronger  and  fresher  than  before.  He  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  wide 
section  of  the  country,  and  had  disproved  the  plea 
used  by  so  many  against  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
that  he  was  not  sulTiciendy  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try. His  visit  to  Philadelphia,  May  23,  18S8.  Is  still 
fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  thousands.  The  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  uf  the  United  Slates  was  then  in 
session  ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cleveland's 
father  was  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
his  famous  son  naturally  took  great  interest  in  the 
gathering,  especially  as  it  commemorated  a  century  of 
glorious  work  in  this  coimtr)-.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wist.ir 
Morris  entertained  the  President  and  the  thdeg:ite:i  .  l 
"  Overbrook,"  their  country-seat,  nc^r  I'hlladclphlj. 


ilr.  Cleveland  made  a  very  happy  speech  on  this 
casion.      He  said  : 

"I  am  much  gratified  by  the  opportimity  here  af-  J 
forded  me  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  Presby-  ] 
terian  church.     It  will  be  admitted  by  all  here  to  be  I 
the  best    denomination.      (Laughter   and    applause.)  I 
Surely,  a  man   never  should   lose  his  interest  in  the  I 
welfare  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  yet  f 
I  will  not  find  fault  with  any  of  you  who  deem  it  a  sad 
confession  made,  when  I  acknowledge  that  I  must  re- 
call the  days  now  long  past  to  find  my  closest  relation  j 
to  the  grand  and  noble  denomination  which  you  rep- 
resent, 

"  I  say  this,  because  those  of  us  who  inherit  fealty  to 
our  church  as  I  did,  begin  early  to  learn  those  things 
which  make  us  Presbyterians  all  the  days  of  our  lives; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  rigors  of  our  eariy  teaching,  by 
which  we  are  grounded  in  our  lasting  allegiance,  are 
especially  vivid  and  perhaps  the  best  remembered. 
The  attendance  upon  church  service  three  times  each 
Sunday,  antl  upon  Sabbath  school  during  the  noon  In- 
termission, may  he  irksome  enough  to  a  boy  of  ten  or  , 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  be  well  fixed  In  his  memory ; 
but  1  have  never  known  a  man  who  regretted  these 
things  in  the  years  of  his  maturity.     (Applaus<r.) 

"Tlie  shorter  catechism,  though  thorouglily  studied 
and  learned,  was  not  perhaps  at  the  time  pertertly  un- 
derstood, and  yet,  in  ihe  stern  duties  and  labors  of  ;ifier- 
life,  those  are  not  apt  to  be  the  wurst  ciiizens  who 


were  early  taught  what  is  '  the  chief  end  of  man. 
(Laughter  and  continued  applause.)  Speaking  of  tliese 
things,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  here  assemble^ 
the  most  tender  thoughts  crowd  upon  my  mind- 
connected  with  Presbyterlanlsm  and  its  teaching] 
There  are  present  with  me  now.  memories  of  a  kii^ 
and  affectionate  father,  consecrated  to  the  cause. 
called  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  in  the  mid-day  of  I 
usefulness  ;  a  sacred  recollection  of  the  prayers  ani 
pious  love  of  a  sainted  mother,  and  a  family  circle  hal 
lowed  and  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianisni 
(Applause.) 

"I  certainly  cannot  but  express  the  wish  and  hooi 
that  the  Presbyterian  church  will  always  be  at  the  frofl 
in  every  movement  which  promises  the  temporal  ; 
well  as  the  spiritual  advancement  of  mankind.  In  t 
turmoil  and  bustle  of  cver}'-day  life,  few  are  foolisS 
enough  to  ignore  the  practical  value  to  our  people  and 
our  country  of  the  church  organizations  establishet 
among  us  and  the  advantage  of  Christian  example  and'f 
teaching.      (Applause.) 

"  The  field  is  vast,  and  the  work  sufficient  to  engage 
the  efforts  of  every  sect  and  denomination  ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  church  which  Is  most  toler- 
ant and  conservative,  without  loss  of  spiritual  strength, 
will  soonest  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  and  affections  t^ 
the  people.  While  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insistirf 
that  our  denomination  is  tlie  best,  we  may,  I  thinl 


aAfely  concede  much  that  is  good  to  all  other  churches 
that  seek  to  make  men  better.     (Applause.) 

"  1  am  here  to  greet  the  delegates  of  two  General  j 
Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  church.     One  is  called  j 
North  and  the  oUier  South.     The  subject  is  too  deep  | 
and  intricate  for  me,  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  why 
this  should  be.     These  words,  so  far  as  they  denote 
separation    and    estrangement,    should    be    obsolete. 
(Continued  applause  and  cries  of  '  hear,  hear.')    In  the 
councils  of  tile  nation  and  in  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, they  no  longer  mean    reproach  and  antagonism. 
Even   the    soldiers  who  fought    for    the    North    and 
for  the  South  are   restored    to  fraternity  and  unity. 
This  fraternity  and  unity  is  taught  and  enjoined  by 
our  church.     When  shall  she  herself  be  united  with 
all  the  added  strength  and  usefulness  tiiat  harmony 
and  union  ensure?"      (Applause  and  cheers.) 

Though  a  Presbyterian,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going tliat  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  a  bigot.  He  makes 
no  boast  of  his  religion,  and  yet,  on  every  public  occa- 
sion, when  he  has  been  called  upon  to  speak,  he  has 
set  forth  principles  that  may  be  truly  styled  religious, 
so  intimately  connected  are  they  with  the  precepts  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  In  every  emergency,  Mr.  Cleveland 
proved  himself  apt  and  ready.  He  made  no  long 
speeches,  but  all  diat  he  said  was  to  the  point,  and  his 
dignity  and  candor  made  all  who  came  in  contact  with  I 
man  respect  him.  no  matter  how  much  they  might 
■with  him  on  ijitcstions  of  policy. 


_Xh&  mai 
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We  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  considered  Mr.  Clevi 
land's  vetoes  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Yorl 
and  tliat  he  acted  wisely  no  fair-minded  man  can  doubl 
As  President,  he  was  not  sparing  in  his  use  of  the  ve: 
power,  but  the  same  judgment  is  evident  in  his  refus; 
to  sign  bills  derogatory  to  the  best  interests  of  tl 
nation.     Former  Presidents  had  very  rarely  exerci; 
this  power  ;  in  fact,  Washington  did  so  only  twice,  a 
several  of  the  earlier  Presidents  never  vetoed  a  I 
Madison.  Jackson    and  Pierce  distinguished  more 
that  line  than  any  other  President  until  General  Grant' 
time.     To  pass  a  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  cxecul 
requires  a  two-thirds  aye  and  no  vote  of  both  Houses 
The  right  to  veto  is  the  very  core  of  the  President' 
power.     It  enables  him  to  hold  the  Congress  in  chei 
and  to  prevent  mere  party  legislation,  but  the  raril 
of  its   use  shows  that  it  is  not   resorted  to  lightly 
from  mere  personal  feeling.     The  vetoes  of  Grov< 
Cleveland  form  a  curious  chapter  in  our  political  hij 
tory.     He  has  vetoed  more  bills  tlian  all   the  othi 
Presidents  put  together ;    yet,   almost  invariably, 
vetoes  have  been  sustained,  or  at  least  acquiesced  ii 
by  the  Houses  of  Congress.     He  vetoed  numeroi 
private  pension   bills ;    the  carelessness  of  Congrei 
made  this  necessarj' ;  the  money  of  the  people 
being  voted  away  in  such  a  barefaced  and  olT-hai 
manner  that  the  President  felt  it  necessary  to  put 
stop  to  the  practice,  and  he  dealt  witli  it  ruthlessly  il 
deed.     He    held,   that    pensions    should    be    secun 
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tigh   ihc  operation   of   the   Pension    Department, 
that  justice  couM  be  dono  there  readily  and  efficiently, 
and  llial  special  legislation  in  such  matters  bore  upon  J 
its  face  plain  evidence  of  a  desire  to  evade  tlie  estab-  I 
lished  reg^ulations.     That  the  President  did  not  design  i 
to  shut  out  worthy  cases,  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  ( 
the  following  extracf  from  his  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber 6,  iSS6: 

"  But  it  is  undeniable  that  cases  exist,  well  entitled  to 
relief,  in  which  the  Pension  Bureau  is  powerless  to  aid. 
The  really  worthy  cases  ot  tliis  class  are  such  as  only  I 
lack,  by  misfortune,  the  kind  or  quantity  of  proof  which  I 
the  law  and  regulations  of  tlie  Bureau   require ;    or  j 
which,  tliough  their  merit  is  apparent,  for  some  other 
reason   cannot  be  justly  dealt  with   through  general 
laws.     These  conditions  fully  justify  application  to  the 
Congress,  and  special  enactments ;  but  resort  to  the 
Congress  for  a  special  Pension  Act  to  overrule  the  de- 
liberate  and    careful    determination    of    the    Pension 
Bureau  on  tlie  merits,  or  to  secure   favorable  action 
when  it  could  not  be  expected  under  the  most  liberal  I 
execution  of  general  laws,  it  nuist  be  admitted,  opens  i 
the  door  to  the  allowance  of  questionable  claims,  and  I 
presents  tlie  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  I 
government  applications  concededly  not  within  the  law  j 
and  plainly  devoid  of  merit,  but  so  surrounded  by  sen- 
timent and  [latriotic  feeling  thnt  they  are  hard  to  resist. 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  many  claims  for  ) 
pensions  are  made  without  merit,  and  that  many  have  i 
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been  allowed  upon  fraudulent  representations.  Thi 
lias  been  declared  from  the  Pension  Bureau,  not  onl] 
in  this,  but  in  prior  administrations." 

This  is  sufficient  to  set  at  rest  the  foolish  rumor  thi 
Mr.  Cleveland  vetoes  pension  bills  because  he  is 
ill  sympathy  with  the  Union  soldiers.      On  the  ( 
trary,  he  has  always  shown  himself  ready  not  only  to 
support  their  just  claims  upon  the  nation,  but  also  to 
place  them  in  such  offices  as  they  are  competent 
fill.     He  has.    however,  steadily  set  his   face  again! 
the  practice,    so  woefully   common,  of  granting  pei 
sions  to  those  who  did  not  suffer  by  the  war,  but  were 
either  injured  or  killed  in  private  quarrels.     Perhaps 
no  incident  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land caused  so  great  a  sensation   as  the    executive 
order   to    return    the     captured    battle-flags    to    the 
southern  Slates  from  which  they  had  originally  coi 
The  enemies  of  the  President  made  great  capital 
oftliis,    "  It  was,"  they  said,  "an  insult  to  the  northei 
soldiers.      It  proved  that  the  President  lacked  patriot- 
ism, that  in  fact  he  was  in  sympathy  with  secession; 
that  the  southern  brigadiers  were  again  in  the  saddli 
and  the  war  would  have  to  be  fought  over  once  more.' 
Nothing   could    be    more    foolish    or  more    wantonl; 
vicious  tlian   these  statements.       It  is  true  that 
Cleveland  ordered  the  return  of  several  battle-fla| 
to  tlie  South,  but  when  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
sidercd,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  quite  justified 
doing  so.     A  feeling  of  growing  friendliness  began 
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be  apparent  between  the  Nortli  and  Souih ;  Decora- 
tion Day  came  to  be  celebrated  by  the  men  who  wore 
the  blue  and  the  gray  as  a  common  time  of  mourning 
and  remembrance.  At  Gettysburg,  the  generals  of  the 
North  and  South  had  met  again  and  again  as  brethren  ; 
many  States  had  sent  back  the  flags  captured  during 
the  war,  and  some  Grand  Army  Posts  had  not  been 
behind  in  this  beneficent  display  of  courtesy.  Brother- 
hood seemed  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  day,  and  the 
"bloody  shirt"  seemed  about  to  be  buried  forever. 
In  Washington,  many  confederate  flags  were  stored; 
they  were  in  the  custody  of  the  War  Department,  and 
had  been  put  away  in  damp  cellars,  where  they  were 
fast  decaying.  They  were  not,  remember,  used  for 
display,  nor  were  they  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  by  visi- 
tors. They  served  no  possible  purpose,  except  to  keep 
alive  bitter  memories  of  fratricidal  strife.  Of  course, 
tliose  old  flags  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  South.  Tens  of  thousands  of  her  brave  sons  died 
for  them,  and  the  memories  that  cluster  round  them 
are  as  sacred  to  the  southern  soul  as  to  our  own  ;  they 
could  not  possibly  revive  the  old  strife.  Tliere  was  no 
danger  that  ever  again  they  would  float  over  the  legions 
of  enemies  desirous  of  destroying  tlie  nation.  They 
were  purely  sentimental  trophies  and  nodiing  more. 
In  1SS2,  the  custody  of  tliese  flags  was  transferred  to 
the  Ordnance  Department,  and  they  were  placed  in  the 
museum.  Adjutant-General  Dunn  suggested  that  they 
be  returned  to  the  States  from  which  they  originally 
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came,  and  the  President  very  kindly  acquiesced.  TheBJ 
arose  a  storm  among  those  who  wished  to  hamper  anci 
cripple  the  administration  all  they  could,  and  PresidenB 
Cleveland,  seeing  that  his  good  Intentions  were  thua 
cruelly  and  wilfully  misconstrued,  rescinded  theordei^ 
and  the  flags  were  left  to  rot.  In  giving  the  order  t<» 
return  the  flags.  Cleveland  had  done  no  more  than  ha(f 
already  heen  attempted  by  Greeley,  Lincoln.  Sumnefg| 
and  others  whose  patriotism  was  beyond  question,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  won  for  himself  by  this  incident  the 
warmest  regard  of  all  peace-loving  persons,  North  and 
South,  who  feel  that  the  war  is  over,  and  tliat  it  is  timei 
to  smother  all  sectional  animosities. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Cleveland  government] 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.     Canada  learned  t 
respect  the  commercial  rights  of  the  United  .StatesJ 
Commissioners  were  sent  by  Secretary  Bayard  to  thea 
Samoan  Islands,  and  the  difficulties  there  were  brought] 
to  a  setUement  highly  honorable  to  us.     In  fact,  quietly,  j 
and  without  jingoism,  the  influence  of  the  L'nitedStatesJ 
upon  the  politics  of  the  world  was  gready  enhanci 
Never  have  we  had  a  cleaner  administration  ;  never  a 
President  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  people's  intet^ 
est.  and  braver  in  the  exposition  of  their  rights.     It  wafl 
not   to    be  wondered   at    that  the    Democratic   partyJ 
should  accept  Mr.  Cleveland  as  Its  leader  in  the  baltlffl 
of  1888.     The  best  men  all  over  the  country  endors 
him  :    his    views   were   accepted    as    the    Gospel 
the    Democracy ;    all     the    conservative    men.    callei 
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ady  to   siippurt  liis  candidacy. 


Aug;iist  5,  1884,  Carl  Shiirz  had  endorsed  Cleveland 
in  tliese  words  : 

"The  Democratic  party  has  never  presented  a  can- 
didate wlioni  any  friend  of  goixl  government.  Demo-  j 
cratic  or  Republican,  could  see  step  Into  the  prcsiden- 
lial  chair  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security  than  Grover 
Cleveland.     This  time,  therefore,  is  imcommonly  pro- 
pitious   for  a   change   of  power,  on    account    of  the 
safety  .with  whicli  it  can  be  effected.     And  here  I  may  - 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  scandalous  stories    re- 
cently circulated  about  Mr.  Cleveland's  private  char- 
acter, have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  inquired  Into  by 
several  parties  separately — hy  men   of  high  standing 
in  Buffalo,  by  a  clerical  gentleman  on  ilie  editorial  staff 
of    the    fndependent,  and    by    others — and    that    the  : 
reports  of  all  of  them,  as  they  have  come  to  me.  based 
upon  a  conscientious  study  of  the  facts  in   the  case, 
agree  in  pronouncing  these  stories  monstrous  calum- 
nies on  the   man.  which  will    recoil  upon  the  inven-  1 
tors.     The  public  will  undoubtedly  hear  more  from  the  I 
investigators  through  the  press.     With  this  conviction, 
1  stand  here  speaking  of  Governor  Cleveland.  ^ 

"Mr.  Blaine's  advocates  loudly  complain  that  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  Is  not  a  statesman.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  not  a  statesman  In  the  Blaine  sense.  | 
If  he  were,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  vole  for  hini. 
He  has  evidently  not  the  genius  to  be  all  tilings  to 
juvbody.     He  is  not  magnetic  enough  to  draw  every  ' 


rascal  to  his  support.     He  will  probably  be  cold  enoug 
to  free;!e  every  job  out  of  the  White  House.     He  is 
not  brilliant  enough  to  cover  the  whole  world  with_ 
flighty  schemes ;   but,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  ha 
possesses  very  much  of  that  kind  of  statesmanshifjj 
which  is  now  especially  required,  and  for  which  MrJ 
Blaine  has  conspicuously  disqualified  himself;  and  tliafl 
is  the  statesmanship  of  honest  and  efficient  adminlstra* 
tion.     What  is  the  kind  of  business  which,  under  pres^ 
ent  circumstances,  the  executive  branch  of  the  national 
government  has  to  attend  to?      It  is,  in  the  main,  ad- 
ministrative business.     It  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  law 
be  faithfully  and  efficiently  executed,  and,  to  that  en4 
to  Introduce  and  maintain  honest  and  efficient  methods 
for   the   execution   of   the  laws,  and    to    enforce  thq 
necessary  responsibility.     This  is  administration,  ; 
this  is,  under  present  circumstances,  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Executive.     No  flighty  genius,  therefore, 
is  required  to  make  business  for  the  government ;  butfl 
what  we  want  Is  solid  ability  and  courageous  integrityjT 
to  see  to  it  that  the  business  which  Is  found  there  wiH 
be  well  done. 

"  Of  this  kind  of  statesmanship  Mr.  Cleveland, 
all  who  have  impartially  observed  his  career  will  adniiu 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  instinct,  and  now  alsq 
the  experience.     When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  s 
Mayor  of  Buffalo,  a  few  years  ago.  he  said  :  '  It  seem 
to  me  that  a  successful  and  faithful  administration  ofl 
tlie   government   ol  a   city   may   be   accomplished 


constantly  bearing  in  minj   that  we  are  the  trustees 
and  agents  of  our  fellow-citizens,  holding  their  funds 
in  sacred  trust  to  be  expended  for  their  benefit ;  that 
we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  ti>  rcndtr  an  honestJ 
account  to  them,  touching  the  manner  of  its  expendi-J 
ture ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  city  should  be  con- ' 
ducted,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  the  same  principles  as 
a  good  business  man  manages  his  private  concerns.' 
Vou   may  say  that  this  is  neither  very  brilliant  nor  J 
quite  original.     But  It  contains,  after  all,  the  funda-f 
mental  principles  of  honest  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, applicable  not  only  to  a  city,  but  to  a  State  and 
to  the  nation.     And  when  a  public  man,  coming  into 
power,  speaks  such  words,  and  fully  understands  what 
they  mean,  and  has  the  ability  and  courage  to  give 
ihem  full  effect,  he  possesses  a  statesmanship  for  execu- 
tive office,  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  country  than  I 
Mr.  Blaine's  statesmanlike  skill  and  experience  in  mak-f 
ing  himself  'useful  in  various  channels,' and  being  a  I 
deadhead  in  none. 

"And  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  said,  and  was  determined  to  carry  It  j 
out,  he  showed  sometimes  in  a  way  that  astonished  the  i 
natives.  Here  is  an  instance  :  When  the  City  Council 
of  Buffalo,  composed  ot  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
had  passed  a  resolution  approving  an  extravagant  con- 
tract for  street-cleaning,  his  veto  message  contained 
tlie  following  language:  'This  is  a  time  for  plain 
speech.     I   withhold  my  assent    from    the  same  (the 
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resolution)  because  I  regard  it  as  the  culmination 
most  barefaceii.  impudent  and  shameless  scheme  ti 
betray  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  worse  thai 
squander  the  public  money.  I  will  not  be  misuni 
stood  in  this  matter.  There  are  tliose  whose  vote! 
were  given  fur  this  resolution,  whom  I  cannot  am 
will  not  suspect  of  a  wilful  neglect  of  the  interesl 
they  are  sworn  to  protect,  but  it  has  been  fully  demorf 
strated  that  there  are  influences,  both  in  and  aboiil 
yourhonorable  body,  which  behooves  every  honest  mat 
to  watch  and  avoid  with  die  greatest  care,'  This  meanl 
as  plainly  as  parliamentary  language  could  express 
'  Gentlemen,  there  are  some  scoundrels  among  yoi 
I  know  it,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  it, 
that  I  watch  you,  and  that  your  schemes  will  not  succeed 
as  long  as  I  am  here."  I  like  that  kind  of  statesman-, 
ship.  The  taxpayers  of  Buffalo  liked  it.  The  peopi 
of  the  State  soon  showed  that  they  liked  tt.  And 
think  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  like  it  toi 
the  knaves  always  excepted, 

"Mr,  Cleveland  has  never  been  a  professed  dvi 
service  reformer.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  under- 
stood and  adopted  the  vital  principles  of  civil  service 
reform  by  instinct.  He  said  in  his  letter  of  accepi 
an ce,  when  nominated  for  the  governorship:  'Subo! 
dinates  in  public  place  should  be  selected  and  retaim 
for  their  edficienc)',  and  not  because  they  may  be  us( 
to  accomplish  partisan  ends.  Tht-  people  have  a  rigi 
to  demand  here,  as  in  cases  i-f  prl\,-t!r  cmr 
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that  their  money  may  be  paid  to  those  wlio  will  rendd 
die  best  service  in  return,  and  that  the  appointment 
to,  and   tenure  of,  such    places  should    depend  upoE^ 
ability  and  merit.'       Tills  is  the  whole  in  a  nutshell.! 
And  he  not  only  understood  it  and  said  it,  but  he  actectl 
accordingly  when  in  power,  for  he  favored  and  signed,  ^ 
and  faithfully  helped  to  execute,  the  Civil  Service  Act 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  wliich  embodies  just  these 
principles,  although  he  knew  that  it  cut  off  the  loaves  J 
and  fishes  of  public  spoil,  in  a  great  measure,  from  his^ 
own  partj'.     But  more,  he  said,  in  the  same  letter  olj 
acceptance:       'The    expenditure    of  money  to  inHiM 
ence  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  or  to  securt 
legislation,  is  calculated  to  excite  tbe  gravest  concerni 
It  is  useless  and  foolish  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  faq 
that  this  evil  exists  among  us,  and  the  party  whicq 
leads  in  an  honest  effort  to  return  to  better  and  purer! 
methods  will  receive  the  confidence  of  ourcili^fcns  nxxam 
secure  their  support.'     Having  said  this,  he  favored'l 
and  signed  a  prohibition  of  j)olitical    assessments  ioj 
the  civil  service  of  New  York,  although  he  knew  that| 
this  measure  would  most  severely  curtail  the  elections 
eering  funds  of  his  own  party, 

"  As  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso-! 
elation,  I  may  say  that  when  we  prepared  and  urged"! 
a    legislative    rel'onn     measure,    we    never    inquired 
whether    Gnvi-rnor  Cleveland,  althou-jh  a    Democrat^ 
would  sign  It,  because  we  knew  he  would  if  it  vr,isi 
good  one.      When  the   citizens   of  New   York   Citw 
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sought  to  correct  the  crying  abuses  of  their  munli 
government,  they,  too,  always  counted  with  the 
confidence  upon  llie  Governor,  no  matter  whether 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  party  miylit  be  hurt 
a  measure  of  true  reform,  and  that  confidence   i 
always  justified.      And,  by    the    way.  It    is    rather 
shabby  piece  of  business  that  some  of  the  gentlemei 
who  leaned  upon  the  Governor  as  their  principal  pillar 
of  strength,  and  were  then  full  of  praise  of  him  for 
his  courageous  resistance  to  party  pressure.   shoul( 
throw  paltry  quibbles  at  him  since  he  has  become 
candidate  for  the  presidency.      Had  he  not  been  noi 
nated,  it  would  have  been   said  that  the    unbend! 
courage  for  tlie  right,  with  which  he  resisted  pressure 
coming  from   his  own  party,  was   the  very  thing  that 
defeated  him.     It  was.  Indeed,  the   thing  which  mad< 
his  enemies  hate  him  so  bitterly.      But  take  his  whol 
record.     When  he  ceased  to  be  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 
Republican  paper  said:  'Yesterday,    Buffalo  Inst  tl 
best  Mayor  she  ever  had.'     When  he  ceases  to 
Governor,  to  become  President  of  the  United  State! 
these  very  gentlemen  will  say:  'New  York  never  hi 
a  more  efficient  Governor  than  this.' 

"  In  justice  we  are  bound  to  say  that  here  Is  a  ma( 
whose  ideas  of  honest,  intelligent,  and  efficient  admii 
istraiion  are  remarkably  clear  and  correct ;  who  h; 
not  only  promised,  but  performed  ;  whose  performani 
in  fact,  went  ahead  of  the  manifesto  ;  who  has  provi 
himself  to  possess,  In  an  eminent  degree,  the  princi] 
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requisites  of  executive  efficiency,  wliicli  are  incorrupt- 
ible integrity,  a  clear  heaJ.  a  weiWiiformed  mind,  a 
devotion  to  duty,  shrinking  from  no  labor,  a  cool  judg- 
ment, a  liigli  sense  of  official  liunor,  a  kt;en  instinct  of 
justice,  and  tliat  rare  courage  which,  whenever  the 
public  good  requires  it,  firmly  resists,  not  only  the 
opposition  of  a  hostile  party,  but,  what  is  more  difficult, 
the  entreaty  of  party  friends.  Vou  fear  that  another 
party  coming  into  power  will,  in  lis  eagerness  to  get 
possession  of  the  offices,  turn  out  the  good  men  to- 
gether with  tlie  bad,  and  yni  ask  wliet'ier  there  is  a 
man  who,  as  President,  would  be  strong  enougli  to  with- 
stand die  pressure  of  his  partisans.  I  admit  that  you 
cannot  find  many  strong  enough  to  do  this,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  risk  anything  In  saying.  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
one  of  the  few,  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were 
the  strongest  of  them  all.  As  to  the  higher  spheres 
of  statesmanship,  it  may  be  remembered  that  In  every 
position  of  power  assigned  tn  him  he  has  shown  an 
ability  to  perform  its  duties  beyond  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.  And  when  he  now  says,  as  he  did  a 
week  ago,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  that  he  con- 
siders himself  pledged  to  give  to  the  people  'the  utmost 
benefits  of  a  pure  and  honest  administration  of  national 
affairs;'  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  so  far  not  one  of 
his  pledges  has  remained  unfulfilled,  bideed.  a  man 
with  just  such  a  public  record,  and  just  such  qualities, 
might  be  seen  in  the  presidential  chair  without  alarm, 
whatever  party-name  he  may  bear ;  for  he  need  only 


follow  Uis  own  example  in  onltr  m  ailopt  from  aiiy 
party  what  is  jrooJ.  and  to  reject,  even  coming  from 
his  own  party,  what  is  bad.     I  Ic  would  be  especlallv 
what  the    hour  demands — the   representative  of  cw 
rageoiis   conscience    in    the    administration  of  puW 
affairs. 

"  You  must  admit,  therefore,  my  Ke|»ublican  friend 
that  if  a  change  of  party  in  power  must  come  soffl 
time,  the  present  time  is  an  exceedingly  propitiofl 
one,  considering  the  safety  witli  which  the  iiievitabT 
transition  can  now  be  effected.  You  can  scared 
hope  to  find  a  man  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
caslon. 

"But,  let  me  repeat,  even  if  it  were  not  so — eVi 
if  greater  risks  were  to  be  taken  and  real  perils  to  I 
feared — tile  dut)'  of  the  hour  would  always  remain  t 
same — it  is  to  defeat  a  candidate  whose  election  to  t: 
presidency  would  be  a  proclamation  to  all  the  woH 
that  a  high  sense  of  official  honor  is  no  longer  required 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
American  people  consider  a  man  who  has  offered  fty 
prostitution  his  official  power  to  make  money,  as  sq 
worthy  of  the  highest  honors  of  tlie  Republic, 
held  up  as  a  model  for  emulation  to  this  and  comin 
generations. 

■'  Republicans,  I  yield  to  none  of  you  in  pride  of  tl 
spirit,  and  the  great  achievements  of  the  Republic 
party  in  the  past.  There  are  undonbtedly  men  befoj 
me  who  took  an  active   part  in   the  great  Uepublic 
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campaijjn  of  i860.  I  know  you  will  feel  your  pulse 
beat  quicker,  when  you  remember  the  joyful  g]o\v  with 
which  the  enthusiastic  consciousness  of  a  noble  cause 
filled  our  hearts  ;  with  what  eag^erness  we  went  into 
the  conHict,  havinj^  nothing  to  apolog^ize  for  and  nothing 
to  conceal ;  with  what  affection  and  confidence  we  com- 
mended to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  our  standard- 
bearer,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Remember  how,  und(T 
Republican  guidance,  the  American  Union  was  washed 
clean  of  the  stain  of  slavery,  and  th(i  i^freat  Rebellion 
was  vancpiished,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  borne  once 
more  on  our  shield,  with  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
affectionate  confidence,  for  the  trials  of  power  had 
given  to  his  honesty  still  more  radiant  lustre. 

**  And  now,  after  twenty-four  years  of  uninterrupted 
ascendency,  what  has  the  party  come  to  ?  Look  at  it, 
the  party  of  moral  ideas,  presenting  as  its  great  leader 
and  representative  a  man  whose  unclean  record  it  can- 
not deny  and  dare  not  face.  Listen  to  its  spokesmen, 
how  they  dodge  and  squirm  round  that  record  as  some- 
thing too  hot  to  touch — unfortunate  attorneys,  wTetch- 
edly  troubled  by  the  feeling  that,  if  they  respect  them- 
selves, they  must  take  care  not  to  become  identified 
with  the  public  morals  of  their  clients.  Watch  them, 
how  they  use  the  tariff  cjuestion  as  a  great  fig-leaf, 
which  they  stretch  and  bend  to  make  it  cover  and  hide 
the  crookedness  of  their  standard-bearer  !  What  a 
burning  shame  and  disgrace  is  this  !  Pride  of  party, 
iadeed !     Those  who  are  truly  proud  of  the  good  tlie 


com 
ilcgradinj^  perversion   into  an   instrument  of  evil.     If 
the     }^reat  paity  wliicli  abollslied  slavery  saved    the^ 
Republic  by  crowninjj  corruption  with  its  liighest  hi 
ors,  then  the  truly  proud  Republicans  will  wash  ihi 
hands  of  It. 

"  As  they  understood  the  great  problem  of  the  ai 
slavery  period,  so  ihey  understand  the  great  probl 
of  to-day.     The  contest   in  which  we  art;  engaged  is 
not  a  mere  crusade  against  one  man.     It  is  not  a  mere 
ract;  between  two.     It  is  one  of  the  great  struggles  ic 
the  vitality  of  this  nation,  the  second  one  in  ourtia; 
111   i860,  when  the  slave-power  had  stretched  out 
hand  to  secure  its  ascendency  in  this  Union  fore^ 
we  fought  to  establish  the  fundamental  condition 
lumian  society,  which  is  freedom.     And  now,  when 
corrupt  tendencies,  stimulated  by  the  civil  war  and 
commotions  following  it.  culminate  In  reaching  for 
prestige  of  national  approval,  we  fight  to  re-establi 
the  fundamental  condition  ot  good  government, 
is  honesty.     The  cause  of  tonHay  is  no  less  great  ai 
vital  than  was  the  cause  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 
those  who  were  proudest  to  stand  up  for  freedom  thi 
will  be  proud  to  stand  up  for  honest  government 

"  This  is  not  the  cause  of  a  mere  party.     It  is  greal 
than  any  party.     It  Is  in  tlie  broadest  sense  the 
of  the  people,  the  cause  of  all  classes  and  hunorabi 
occujiation  alike.     It  speaks  tlie  language  of  inten 
and  says   to  our  merchants  and   business  men 
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Icnow  that  the  successful   working  of  commerce  and 
trade  hangs  upon  trust  between  man  and  man.     Vou'fl 
need  credit  as  a  nation,  as  ytm   need  confidence  be-^ 
tween  individuals.     If  you  discover  that  a  managing 
man  in  your  business  is  in  secret  concert  with  any  of 
ynur  customers,  and  uses  the  opportunities  of  his  posi-  , 
tion  for  his  own  personal  profit,  you  confide  in  him  noa 
longer,  but  you  discharge  him.     If  you  find  that  the 
cashier  of  your  bank  so  usfs  the  opportunities  of  hisJ 
place,  you  distrust  the  institution  and  withdraw  youra 
deposits.     What   will    jou    think  of  yourselves,  whatl 
will  the  world  think  of  your  business  judgment  and 
your  settse  of  hoticsiy,  if  in  something  far  greater  thanJ 
your  shop  or  your  bank,  if  in  the  government  of  yourJ 
country,  you  promote  the   man  who  has  done  this  to9 
tlie  highest  place  of  honor  and  trust?     You  complaiit-l 
tliat  the  credit  of  our  great  enterprises  has  most  injuri-T 
ously  suffered  at  home  and  abroad  by  the  unscrupiilousl 
tricks  of  the  inside   rings   in  corporate  management. 
Mow  will  it  be  if  you  give  the  solemn  sanction  of  your 
vntes  to  something  akin  to  the  same  practice  in  the 
government  of  the  Republic? 

"  Tills  is  the  cause  of  labor  and  says  to  the  working 
men  :  What  jnu  need  above  all  things  is  a  govern-' 
ment  of  just  laws,  and  of  honest  men  to  execute  the  I 
laws.  You  need  men  who  have  the  conscience  andl 
courage  to  say  'No'  to  you.  when  the  law  forbids  thaq 
which  you  may  ask  for ;  for  such  men  will  have  thq 
conscience  and   courage  to  say   'No' to  those  mott 


powerful  than  you  when  they  ask  Tnr  what  is  iinjusti 
;ind  injurious  to  you.  Beware  of  the  demagogue  who,,] 
the  more  he  flatters  you  with  promises  to-day.  llie  morel 
he  will  be  likely  to  betray  you  to-morrow.  Beware 
of  the  political  jobber,  for  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
he  is  always  the  monopolist's  own  pet  and  bed-fellow. 
How  can  you  laboring  men  so  betray  your  own  in<p 
terests  as  to  support  a  candidate  whose  election  willj 
mean  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  peopleJ 
jobbery  in  the  government  is  a  legitimate  occupatioilj 
not  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  honored? 

"This  is  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  national  pride, 
and  it  says  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic;  Do  jou 
want  the  world  abroad  to  n-^pect  thf.'  American  name?  ■ 
Then  show  them  first  that  the  American  peo|)le  resprcq 
themselves.  The  American  people  will  show  how  tliejfl 
respect  themselves  by  the  choice  they  make  for  the 
highest  honors.  Ask  yourselves,  Americans,  how  thi^ 
Republic  will  sl.tnd  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  and  hovi 
its  intluence  will  be  upheld  by  the  confidimce  of  nations, 
if  the  American  people  by  a  solemn  vote  proclaim  td 
the  world  that  official  honor  is  to  th<-m  a  tiling  of  in-J 
difference,  and  that  they  select  thr-ir  I'resident  froinj 
among  tliose  who  have  ii-aded  on  luL^h  offici.il  trust  lo 
make  money. 

"And  in  the  face  of  all  this  is  slill  die  cry  of  'rariy.*] 
Woe  to  the  Republic  whose  citizens  think  of  party,  ami 
nothing  lint  party,  wlu-n  the  honin-  of  their  conntrjij 
and  the  vitality  of  their  government  are  at  slake.     Bu^ 


happily  wliat  aij  iiiipoltnt  cry  it  is  in  these  days  !  Look  I 
around  yiui  and  see  what  Is  going  on.  The  time;  of  a 
new  migration  of  political  forctis  seems  to  have  come.  \ 
'llic  elements  are  restlessly  moving  in  all  directions, 
breaking  through  the  barriers  of  old  organizations.  Here  J 
they  march  and  there,  some  with  uncertain  purpose, 
crossing  one  another's  patlis,  and  sometimes  even  their  I 
own.  No  doubt,  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  two  great  I 
parties  will  be  President.  But  neither  of  the  two! 
parties,  ivhen  It  Issues  from  the  struggle,  will  be  what  I 
it  was  before.  This  Is  the  disorder  which  evolves  new  1 
energies,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such  are  periods  of  1 
promise,  but  also  of  danger.  What  will  come  we  can-  \ 
not  foresee ;  but  in  the  confusion  that  surrounds  i 
it  is  in  the  part  of  patriotic  men  to  stand  together  with.! 
clear  heads  and  one  firm  purpose.  Their  duty  is  plain,  f 
Ic  IS  to  see  to  it  that,  whatever  the  future  may  build  j 
up,  its  foimdatlons  at  least  must  be  kept  sound  ;  that  J 
tlie  honor  of  the  American  people  be  preservt'd  intact,  I 
and  that  all  political  parlies,  new  or  old,  become  fore- J 
ever  Impressed  with  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  I 
attempt  to  win  success  without  respecting  the  vital  J 
condition  of  our  greatness  and  glory,  which  is  honest  1 
government." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  official  hie  nad  only  spr\'cd  to  :icrcn- 
lirate  the  truth  of  Uiese  words.     He  hatl  in  no  sense  I 
dctcrionilpd.  but  had  grown  to  the  full  stature  of  every  I 
opp<irtunit)'.     Il-r  had   ihit  con(idenr<'   of  ilie  nation. 


The  most  timid  felt  that  our  interests  could  be  safel] 
commiued  to  his  charge. 

The    National    Democratic    Convention   met  in 
Louis,  Tuesday,  June  5,  1888.     It  was  a  foregone  coi 
elusion  from  the  6rst,  tlial  Grover  Cleveland  would 
ceive  the  nomination.     The  convention  was  called 
order   at    1 2    o'clock    by    Chairman    Barnum.     Hi 
Stephen  W.  W.  White,  of  California,  had  been  selecti 
by  the  National   Committee  as  temporary  chairma 
Wonderful  enthusiasm  prevailed ;   the  long  hall  fli 
tered  with  banners  and  echoed  to  the  stirring  straii 
of  music,  performed  by  rival  bands.    After  the  speei 
of  the    temporary   chairman.  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Coli 
rado,  on  behalf  of  the  Colorado  Democracy,  present) 
a  solid  silver  gavel.     He  said: 

"I  crave  the  indulgence  nf  the  convention  to  present 
to  it  for  use  by  its  chairman,  a  solid  silver  gavel.     It 
was  wrought  from  Colorado  mines,  and  fashioned  by, 
Colorado  artisans.     It  is  the  modest  offering  of  tl 
youngest  member  of  the  federal  Union  to  that  pari 
that  restored  silver  to  the  monetary  plane  from  whii 
it  was    degraded    through    the    Republican    congrei 
sional  conspiracy  of  1873.  and  that  has  ever  since  re-' 
mained  its  consistent  champion.     May  the  announce- 
ment be  made  to  the  civilized  world  through  its  silvei 
tones  of  the  second  unanimous  nomination  of  the 
pie's  choice  for  President,  Grover  Cleveland."    (G; 
Applause.) 
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One  of  the  features  of  this  convention  was  the  mul- 
titude of  red  handkerchiefs  everj-where  displayed, 
Tliey  seemed  to  appear  by  mafjic,  until  tiiey  fluttered  in 
ever)'  part  of  the  vast  hall.  They  were  the  badge  of 
Thurinan,  the  grand  old  Ohinan.  whose  name  even  now 
was  on  ever;'  lip  as  a  (it.  or  rather  the  fittest,  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency. 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen 
pemianent  chairmnn.  In  his  speech,  lie  eulogized  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  and  spoke  in  hopeful  tones  of  the 
prospects  for  his  re-election.  Mr.  Collins"  speech  was 
frequently  interrupted  I)y  .ipplause.  It  \vas  ;i  great 
■iight.  The  beauty  and  the  chivalry  of  proud  St.  Louis 
gathered  in  the  boxes,  fluttering  Hags  and  innumerable  , 
bandanas,  at  times  looking  like  the  waving  wf>od.s  of 
Dunsinane,  touched  by  autumn's  magical  fingers. 
Thousands  of  men.  almost  wihl  widi  enthusiasm,  and 
every  face  beaming  with  good-nature  and  supreme 
hopefulness.  One  could  not  easily  forget  it,  who  had 
once  looked  on  such  a  scene.  The  speech  nominat- 
ing Cleveland  was  made  by  Daniel  Dougherty,  the 
silver-tongued  orator,  then  of  Philadelphia,  now  of 
New  York,  a  man  whose  reputation  for  eloquence  is 
as  wide  as  the  coimtry.  He  rose  amid  trt-mendous 
applause,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"I  greet  you.  my  countrymen,  with  fraternal  regard; 
in  your  presence  I  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  people 
tlw  sight  itself  is  inspiring  ;  the  thought,  sublime.    You  , 
come  froni  every  State  and  Terrltor)'.  from  every  nook 


and  corner  of  our  ocean-bound,  continent-coverinj 
coiintrj'.  You  are  about  to  discharge  a  more  than 
perial  duty  with  simijlest  ceremonials.  You.  as  re] 
resentatives  of  die  people,  are  to  choose  a  magislral 
with  power  migluier  tlian  a  monarch,  yet  checked  ai 
controlled  by  the  supreme  law  of  a  written  Constitutioi 

"  Thus  impressed.  I  ascend  the  rostrum  to  name 
next  President  of  the  United  Statfis.     New  York  pi 
sents    him  to  die  convention,   and  pledges  him  hi 
electoral  vote.   Delegations  from  the  thirty-eight  Stati 
and  all  the  Territories   are  assembled,  without  cauci 
or  consultation,  ready  simultaneously  to  take  up  tl 
cry,  and  make  the  vote  unanimous.     We  are  here, 
indeed  to  choose  a  candidate,  but  to  name  the  one 
people  have  already  chosen. 

"  He  is  the  num  for  the  people  ;  his  career  illustraii 
the  glory  of  our  institutions.  liight  years  ago  ui 
known,  save  in  his  own  locality,  he  for  the  last  foi 
years  has  stood  in  the  gaze  of  the  world,  dischargini 
the  most  exalted  duties  that  can  be  confided  to 
mortal.  To-day  determines  that,  not  of  his  own  choit 
but  by  the  mandates  of  his  couiitrynien.  and  M'ith  tli^ 
sanction  of  Heaven,  he  shall  fill  the  presidency  f< 
four  years  more. 

"llf  has  met  and  mastered  every  question  as  if  froi 
youih  trained  to  statesmanship.  The  promises  of  hi 
letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugural  address  have  he 
fulfilled.  Ills  iRlcIity  In  the  past  Inspires  falih  in 
future,     tie  h  nut  a  hope,  lie  is  a  realization. 
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**  Scorning  subterfuge,  disdaining  re-election  by  con- 
cealinij  convictions,  mindful  of  his  oath  of  office  to 
defend  the  Constitution,  he  courageously  declares  to 
Congress,  dropping  minor  matters,  that  the  supreme 
issue  is  reform,  revision,  reduction  of  national  taxa- 
tion ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  glutted 
with  unneeded  gold,  oppresses  industry,  embarrasses 
business,  endangers  financial  tranquillity,  and  breeds 
extravagance,  centralization  and  corruption.  That 
high  taxation,  vital  for  the  expenditures  of  an  un- 
paralleled war,  is  robbery  in  years  of  prosperous 
peace.  That  the  millions  that  pour  into  the  treasury 
come  from  the  hard-earned  savin os  of  the  American 
people.  That  in  violation  of  equality  of  rights  the 
present  tariff  has  created  a  privileged  class,  who, 
shaping  legislation  for  their  personal  gain,  levy  by  law 
contributions  for  the  necessaries  of  life  from  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land.  That  to  lower  the 
tariff  is  not  free  trade.  It  is  to  reduce  the  unjust 
profits  of  monopolists  and  boss  manufacturers,  and 
allow  consumers  to  retain  the  rest. 

**The  man  who  asserts  that  to  lower  the  tariff  means 
free  trade,  insults  intelligence.  We  brand  him  as  a 
falsifier.  It  is  furthest  from  thought  to  impc^ril  capital 
or  disturb  enterprises.  The  aim  is  to  uphold  wages 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all. 

**This  administration  has  rescued  the  public  domain 
from   would-be   barons   and  cormorant  corporations, 


faithless  to  obligations,  and  reserved  it  for  free  homi 
for  this  and  coming  generations. 

"  There  is  no  pilfering.  There  are  no  jobs  under  tl 
administration.  Public  office  is  a  public  trust,  huegrii 
stands  guard  at  every  pose  of  our  vast  empire, 

"While  the  President  has  been  the  medium  through 
which  has  flowed  the  imdying  ijratitudeof  the  Republic, 
for  her  soldiers,  he  has  not  hesitated  tn  witlihold 
approval  from  special  legislation,  if  strictest  Inquiry  re- 
vealed a  want  of  truth  and  justice. 

"Above  all.  sectional  strife,  as  never  before,  is  at  ai 
end,  and  60.000,000  of  freemen  in  the  ties  of  broth< 
hood  are  prosperous  and  happy. 

"These  are  the  achievements  of  thisadministratioi 
Under  the  same  illustrious  leader  we  are  ready 
meet  our  political  opponents  in  high  and  honorabli 
debate,  and  stake  our  triumph  on  the  intelligence, 
virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  adhering  to  the 
Constitution,  its  every  line  and  letter,  ever  remember- 
ing that  "powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  '  By  the  authority  of  the  Democracy  of  New 
York,  backed  by  the  Democracy  of  the  entire  Union, 
1  give  you  a  name  entwined  \vitli  victory.  I  nominate 
Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York." 

Rarely  on  earth  has  such  a  wild  pandemonium 
shouts  and  cheers  greeted  a  speech  as  was  heard  wl 
Mr,  Dougherty  finished.      His  words  had  been  terf 
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elegant  and  to  the  point.  His  address  was  a  cameo 
picture  of  Cleveland  as  he  is.  T^ongherty  stood  in  the 
enviable  position  of  a  man  who  did  not  pose  as  a 
prophet,  but  was  the  momh-piece  of  histor)-.  We 
know  the  result.  Mr,  Thurinan  was  given  second 
place  on  the  ticket,  and  the  Democrats  entered  the 
campaign  under  most  auspicious  portents.  The  plat- 
form adopted  by  the  convention  contained  a  vigorous 
resume  of  the  folly  of  Republican,  and  the  blessings 
of  Democratic,  rule.  Cleveland's  record  was,  in  fact, 
the  platform  of  his  part)-  ;  one,  indeed,  much  more 
easily  understood  than  the  Jiiost  cleverly-worded  docu- 
ment. 

It  is  quite  probable  diat,  liuil  it  not  been  for  the 
unnecessary  interference  of  Lord  Sackville  West,  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington.  Cleveland  would  have 
been  re-elected ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
summarily  requested  to  resign,  the  opposition  worked 
so  successfully  upon  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  many  votes  were  lost  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  Republicans  also  used  the  ialsehood, 
that  the  Democratic  party  was  in  favor  of  absolute  free 
trade,  and  this  frightened  manufacturers,  and  led  them 
to  influence  their  employes  to  vote  against  Cleveland. 
Harrison  and  Morton  were  elected,  Iiut  tliat  the  Demo- 
crats never  lost  faith  in  their  candidate,  his  noniinatio.i 
at  Chicago  fully  testifier. 
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AgHin  in  the  Swim. 

When  (ir()\(!r  Clcvchuul  left  the  presidential  office, 
lie  stood  li;:^lier  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  coun- 
trvmen  than  an\'  other  man,  \\'ashin«aon  and  Lincoln 
alone  excepted.  1  lis  had  not  ])v.v.n  the  fame  gained  in 
war's  dread  lottery — his  ''lorx' l)r()ui»ht  no  mourninxjfto 
any  famiK'  throiiijhout  the  len<ah  and  breadth  of  the 
Union. 

His  were  the  splen(h'd  \ictories  of  wisdom  over  ijj- 
norance,  truth  over  political  trickery.  I  lis  statesman- 
ship was  broad  as  the  national  need,  and  never  nar- 
rowed to  the  i)igmy  boimds  of  party  desire — others 
have  been  heroes  of  the  sword,  he  has  been  the  great- 
est hero  of  th(^  pen  that  ever  occupied  the  Executive 
chair  at  Washington.  The  limancipation  Proclamation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  brought  freedom  to  the  slave;  the 
public  documents  of  Grover  Cleveland  have  been  one 
constant  Emancipation  Proclamation,  declaring  in  ring- 
ing tones  tlu!  right  of  the  people  to  self-government, 
and  their  inalienable  privilege  of  exacting  from  public 
officials  the  amenities  of  private  honor.  He  never 
forgot  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  the  ser\'ant  of  the 
jDublic,   and  neither  did  he  quench  or  smother   the 


ut^icvcfanS'. 


knowledge  that  every  man's  holiest  possession  is  v 
spoiled  integrity  and  unllinching  adherence  to  truth 
and  justice  ;  nothing  was  too  great  for  the  grasp  of  Ms 
acquisitive    intelligence  ;    nothing    too    small    for   the 
attention  of  his  inquiring  mind  ;  conscience  rided  his 
everj'  action  ;  courage  inspired  his  every  word  ;  his 
trenchant  sentences  cut  to  ihe  verj'  marrow  of  the  par- 
tisan egotist  and  subtle  trickster ;  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  reprove  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  Stales  vviih  the 
same  openness  and  candor  which  chani derived  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Buffalo  aldermen.    When  he  felt  that  he  was  J 
right,  neither  the  potent  men  in  his  own  party  nur  the  I 
carping  criticism   of  the  opposiii<m    coidd  nune  him  [ 
from  the  hiise  of  certainty.    And  j  et.  his  sternness  was  I 
shot  through  with  a  geniality  as  unaffected  as  the  laugh- 1 
ter  of  a  child.     The  whisper  of  the  poorest  suppliant  I 
was  as  dear  to  his  ears  as  the  shouts  of  conventions  ' 
and   the  acclaim   of  mighty  associations.      When  he 
married,  the  people  of  the  Inited  States  felt  as  tlioujih 
each  had  taken  a  new  friend  into  die  family,  and  the 
nimbus  uf  Mrs.  Cleveland's  gracious  charade  ruiingled 
with,  while  it  did  not  obscure,  the  radiance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's renown. 

Mr,  Cleveland   has    been    called    upon   to  confront  J 
many  difficult  situations,     lie  has  not  played  second  I 
fiddle  to  any  man,  but  has  taken  the  lead,  as  was  his  I 
due,  in  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  national  interest. 
In  the  matter  of  civil  service  reform,    the   clamors  of 
his  own  party  could  not  disturb  the  serene  sen^c  of 
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right ;  for  many  years  the  Republicans  had  been  ii 
irenciied  in  power  ;  they  had  come  to  regard  the  publii 
offices  as  their  heritage,  and  it  was  only  natural  th; 
when  the  Democracy  had  secured  a  President  they 
should  look  to  him  to  use  the  lash  of  authority,  and 
scourge  their  opponents  from  the  emoluments  of  office 
and  privileges  of  place. 

That  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  do  this,  is  more  to  his 
credit  tlian  to  have  captured  batteries  and  subdued 
armies.  On  the  questions  of  the  coinage  and  protec- 
tion, however  people  might  differ  from  him.  his  course 
was  open,  fair,  and  logical.  He  voiced  the  senti- 
ment of  his  party,  and  stood  firmly  upon  the  platform, 
which  elected  him.  His  action  in  the  matter  of  pen- 
sions was  honorable  in  the  extreme  ;  recognizing  the 
just  claims  of  brave  men  upon  a  generous  nation,  he 
set  his  face  sternly  against  all  back-door  legislation, 
and  pointed  to  the  wide  portal  of  established  law  and 
usage  as  the  proper  entrance  for  all  applicants.  Ill' 
fact,  he  has  been  the  Bayard  of  the  nation — a  knight, 
without  fear  and  without  repose. 

At  the  close  of  his  term.  March  4,  1S89.  he  retired.1 
to  New  York,  opened  a  law  office  and  without  a  single; 
regret  for  the  glory  laid  aside,  resumed  the  life  of  a 
plain  citizen,  and  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  pur- 
chased a  home  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  fifty-five  miles  from 
Boston,  which  comprised  an  estate  of  over  one  hur>- 
dred  acres,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '■  Gray' 
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Gables."  He  has  never  ceased  to  Jisplay  filtinj^  inter- 
est in  all  |)Li))lic  questions;  his  presence  lias  been 
sought  and  welcomed  at  innumerable  private  gather- 
ings, and  not  Hke  Mr.  Depew.  a  regular  "diner  out," 
his  presence  has  graced  t)ie  social  board  at  many 
notable  gatlierings,  and  his  words  have  been  listened 
to  always  with  respect  and  attention. 

He  did  not  seek  another  candidacy,  nor  ututlil  he 
permit  his  friends  to  thrust  his  claims  to  attention  upon 
the  American  public;  the  honor  that  has  come  to  him 
has  been  unsought,  and  he  accepts  it  only  Iwcause  he 
is  tonvinced  that  his  experience  of  four  years  in  the 
White  }  louse  will  enable  him  still  more  ably  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  exalted  office.  When  lie  first 
entered  the  White  House,  it  was  as  a  bachelor.  There 
he  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  his  lovely  wife  and, 
when  he  returns  again,  baby  laughter  and  innocent 
prattle,  so  dear  to  a  father's  heart,  will  cheer  him  in  his 
work,  for  little  Ruth  Cleveland,  who  was  born  October 
4,  1S92,  in  New  York  City,  will  be  not  the  least  inter- 
esting personality  in  the  new  presidential  menage. 
Robust  in  health,  sound  in  mind,  uncorrupted  in  heart, 
more  genial  and  sympathetic  than  ever.  Mr,  Cleveland 
will  return  to  Washington,  to  add  new  laurels  to  those 
already  gained. 
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Tins  is  a  nation  witn  a  y;real  big  N,  and  nothing 
could  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  better  than  the 
fact  that  a  man  southern  born  is  nominated  for  the 
second  place  on  the  Democratic  presidential  ticket. 
It  is  the  very  best  sign  that  the  echoes  of  the  war  are 
dying  out  in  the  far  valleys  of  history,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  may  well  congratulate  itself  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  doing  its  best  to  bury  the  bloody  shirt  and 
usher  in  a  gracious  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling. 
Adlai  li,  Stevenson  was  born  in  Christian  County, 
Kentucky,  October  28,  1835.  llis  ancestors  were  of 
North  Carolina  stock,  a  sturdy,  independent  race,  who 
lov'ed  their  native  mountains  and  grew  big  and  strong 
in  that  healthful  atmosphere.  The  Stevensons  are  a 
Uu'ge  race — large  limbed,  large  brained,  large  hearted. 
They  might  well  say  with  the  poet  Whittier  : 

"  Wf  tliHiik  Tlice  for  the  strcuKlIi  of  llu*  hills 
Our  (lod,  o»ir  Father's  Ctml. 
Thou  hast  tnade.us  great  aiul  iniglity, 
By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod." 

In  1852,  the  Stevenson  family  removed  to  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  at  that  time  a  very  small  place.  Young 
Stevenson  was  carefully  educated,  at  first  in  the  villaL<^ 
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schoul,  when;   lie  tleveloped  ii  ^reat  Uisti;   for  il)nUl< 
illiilicB.  and   lilen   lie   look  a  aliurt  course  In  the  We: 
leyan  University  of  lllinuis.     His   parents,   howeve 
(.lid  nut  wish  him  entirely  to  sever  his  connection  will 
Kentucky,  so  they  sent  him  to  finish  his  education  a 
Centre  Collej^e,  in  Diinvlllc,     He  made  excellent  pr<K 
gress  in  his  studies,  and  was  remarkable  when  a  I 
for  his  marvellous  memory,  and  the  speed  with  whid 
he  could  master  the  most  abstruse  propositions  pn 
sented  to  him.     Though  larjje  for  his  age,  he  was  c 
very  peaceful  disposition,  and  slow  to  resent  any  f 
sonal  injury  ;  but  he  was  never  backward  In  taking  tl 
part  of  the  weak  and  distressed,  and  the  quiet  j 
was  apt  to  prove  an  ugly  customer  for  the  bully  t 
braggart  to  rouse.     Soon  after   leaving   college, 
began  the  study  of  law.     Those  who  remembered  hlr 
at  that  time  say  that  he  always  carried  die  office  witlil 
him.     He  seemed  never  to  tire;  while  his  companions  I 
sought  rest  and  recreation  in  social  life,  Stevenson  fouiic 
all  the  relaxation  he  wanted  In  the  company  of  Black-^l 
stone,   Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  Kent.      Every  '. 
book  with  which  he  came  in  contact,  he  seemed  to  ma9>j 
ter  from  cover  to  cover,  and  yet  he  was  so  quiet  about  j 
it  that  one  never  dreamed  of  die  infonnatJun  he  pos- 
sessed until  he  was  roused,  by  discussion  or  opposition, 
to  reveal   the  treasures  stored  in   his  mind.      When  J 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  opened  a  law  office  in   Meta-  I 
mora,  Illinois,  and  so(m  built. up  an  excf?llcnt  practice,  f 
During  the  war,  from    iS6i  tn  i,Sf)5,  In-  was  ^Iaster  i 


I  most  responsible  position,  whith  he  filled  j 
lo  the  ctinipleie  satisfaction  of  the  public  of  all  parties. 
In  1864,  he  was  chosen  District  Attorney,  and  never  J 
were  the  duties  of  that  office  better  conducted.  No  j 
cases  were  allowed  to  lie  over;  the  pigeon-holes  of  his  J 
desk  had  ;i  very  hungry  look.  He  worked  up  his  cases 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  never  tried  to  convince  a  | 
jury  until  he  had  first  thoroughly  convinced  himself  ' 
of  the  justice  of  his  cause.  For  this  reason  he  sue-  I 
ceeded  admirably.  'I"he  people  of  Illinois,  trained  in  ] 
the  school  of  Independence,  are  quick  to  detect  a  fraud  | 
or  sham.  The  hardships  of  western  life  were  apt  to  I 
make  men  genuine,  and  neither  fallacies  nor  petty  J 
tricks  were  likely  to  Influence  them.  Mr.  Stevenson  [ 
was  just  the  man  to  appeal  to  such  people — cool,  quirt  j 
and  determined,  any  jury  could  see  that  he  was  not  < 
pushing  cases  to  gratify  personal  vanity,  but  that  the  1 
whole  matter  had  been  carefully  wtfighed  in  his  mind  \ 
before  being  presented  to  them.  He  thus  engaged  I 
their  confidence  and  held  their  attention,  and  while  he  1 
was  in  office,  few  criminals  escaped  their  just  deserts.  | 
He  remained  in  the  District  Attorney's  ofl^ce  until  t868, 
when  he  moved  back  to  Blooraington  and  entered  into  j 
partnership  with  his  cousin.  James  .S.  Ewlng.  A  very  j 
lucrative  practice  followed,  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  fair 
dealing  won  the  hearty  regards  of  his  neighbors.  So  | 
much  so,  indeed,  that  people  of  all  parties  united  in  | 
jijj  him.     lie  was  a  Democrat  from  conviction; 


he  regarded  the  Kepublican  party  as  the  party  or 
[rahzation,  and,  brlnjr  a  thoroiijrh  bt-ilever  in  Hoini 
Rule,  hrr  did  not  suffer  his  opiiiinns  to  Ix-  niisumlcrsKKii 
In  1864,  he  was  a  presidential  elector  on  the  DenUM 
cratic  ticket,  and  in  1874.  he  defeated  the  Repiibhcanj 
candidate  for  Congress  in  a  district  tliat  had  gonffl 
RepubUcan  for  years,  coming  out  with  a  majority  ofl 
1285.  Those  who  know  how  hard  It  is  to  change  tlie 
opinion  of  rural  votes,  will  readilj'  see  what  a  trlumpU 
this  was  for  Mr.  Stevenson.  As  a  general  tiling  tha 
district  went  3000  Republican  majority ;  tlius,  Mr, 
Stevenson's  popularity  Is  manifest.  In  1876,  a  pr< 
dential  year,  he  was  re-nominated,  but  party  lines  werd 
much  more  closely  drawn  this  time,  and,  after  a  stirring 
canvass,  he  was  beaten  by  about  250  plurality.  Kveij 
this  defeat,  however,  was  honorable,  when  It  is  rememj 
bered  how  heated  political  passions  become  just  befon 
a  presidential  election.  In  1S78,  he  was  again  elected 
and  carried  ever>'  county  in  his  district,  even  his  owrt 
which  in  1876  gave  Hayes  2000  majority  :  and  in  iR8q 
gave  Garfield  over  30,000.  He  w:is  re-nominated  I 
1880,  and  beaten  by  only  300,  a  wonderful  record. 


CHAPTER  n. 

fn  oiir  first  chapter  we  have  been  able  to  give  only  ] 
a  very  hasty  sketch  of  Mr.  Stevenson.     He  has  lived  , 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  Republican  district,  and  , 
has  thus  been  politically  handicapped,  though  several  ' 
times,  a^;  has  been  seen,  his  great  popularity  enabled 
him  to    defeat    his    adversaries.       Emissaries    of   the 
Republican  party  have  been  doing  all  they  can  to  find 
out  something  to  his  disadvantage  among  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  but  they  have  failed  most  woefully.    The  < 
people  of  the  town  love  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  people  of 
lx)th  parties  will  vote  for  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  a  man  to  rest  long  under  any  | 
aspersion  upon  his  patriotism  and  loyalty.     A  Chicago  ' 
reporter  has  already  experienced  the  truth  of  this  ;  in 
an  interview  with  an  anonymous  cam|)aign  sensation- 
alist, the  following  was  evolved  ; 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old  1  lived  in 
Marshall  Count>':  it  was  during  die  war,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
venson was  then  a  young  lawyer :  he  was  said  to  be  an 
unrelenting  copper-head. 

"ll  was  generally  understood  and  accepted  as  a  fact 
that,  coming  from  Kentucky,  as  he  cli<l.  he  sympathi:ied  \ 
witli  his  relatives  in  the  cause  of  the   South:  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  most  intense  sym))atbi/er  with  the  rebels  in 
the  Soudi.     1  belonged  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  j 


Union  League,  organized  by  young  men,  and  old,  fcj 
that  matter,  who  did  not,  or  could  not.  go  to  the 
but  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  Opposed  to  us  was  ; 
organization  known  as  the  Golden  Circle.  It 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebel  c 
and  aiding  them,  not  only  by  expressions  of  sympathy, 
but  in  every  possible  way,  even  to  fitting  them  out  fop 
the  service  and  sending  them  to  the  South  as  recruits 
for  the  southern  army. 

"Mr.  Stevenson  was.  so  it  was  said,  a  promineni 
officer  in  that  region ;  in  fact,  it  was  claimed  by  som 
that  he  was  the  organizer.     As  long  as  he  remained  ii| 
that  district,  lie  had  the  reputation  of  once  being  i 
copper-head.     When  he  made  his  races  for  Congress 
the  thing  had  been  brought  up  repeatedly,  and  thesj 
charges  are    of  long   standing   in    Bloominglon. 
understand  that  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  Bloom 
ington  TelegJ-aph  has  affidavits  of  men  who  swear.  \ 
an  officer  of  the  Golden  Circle,  he  had  drilled  therj 
There  was  a  place  in   Woodford   County,  known  i 
Hoosham's  Pasture,  a  secluded,  quiet  place,  where  t 
drills  took  place;    so  it  was  plain,  with  the  presed 
Democratic  vice-presidential  nominee  as  drill  sergean] 
Since  the  war,  I  have  known  Mr.  Stevenson  intimate! 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  and  I  only  speak  of  hilJ 
because  1  do  not  think  that  a  false  impression  shouj 
go  abroad  that  he  has  an  enviable  military  recori 
when,  in  fact,  he  has  none,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  allegi 
connection  with  the  Golden  Circle." 
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Now.  such  insane  babble  as  this  is  sure  to  be  re- 
sorted to  durin^tlie  comingcampai^n ;  but  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  to-day,  a  more  loyal  man  does  not  breathe 
than  Adlai  E.  Stevenson ;    the  foregoinjf  r(?port  is  a 
maze  of  hes,  originated  either  under  misapprehension, 
or  with  criminal  intent.     When  a  reporter  of  the  New  ' 
York  Sun  called  Mr.  Stevenson's  attention  lo  it,  he 
said:   "I  never  belonged  to  any  secret  organization, 
other  than  the  I'hi  Delta  Theta.  and  the  Free  Masons. 
I  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle.     At  the  time  that  organization  was  said  , 
to  exist,  I  did  not  know  that  it  existed  ;  my  heart  and  | 
sympathy  were  with  the  Union  cause."     In  proof  of  | 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  he  had  made.  Mr.  Stevenson  | 
produced  an  old  scrap-book  filled  with  his  speeches, 
and  reference  to  his  personal  work,  and  drew  the  re- 
jjnrtcr's  attention  to  the  following  eulogy  on  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  delivered  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  iS6i : 

"I  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  lils  life,  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Democratic  party  at  Charleston  and 
Baltimore-  Senator  Donglas  was  defeated  for  the 
presidency.  Well  do  we  all  remember  the  excitement 
tliat  swept  over  the  countrj-  immediately  preceding  the 
election.  Lincoln  was  successful  ;  Douglas  defeatetk 
Immetliately  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  by  I 
Soutli  Carolina  and  other  southern  States,  and  ordi- 
nances of  secession  were  adopted,  until  seven  States 
were  arrayrd  in  open  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment    In  that  hour  of  peril  and  gloom,  all  eyes  were  I 


turned  to  Senator  Douglas.     What  course  would  I 
pursue?     Would    he.  in    this    lioiir   of  his    country's 
danger,  prove  himself  nmre  a  patriot  than  a  partisan  ? 
The  fond  liopes  of  his  friends  were  not  disappointed 
He  forgot  the  shafts  of  calumny  that  had  been  aima 
at  him  in  the  late  canvass  by  the  triumphant  party.* 
He  flun<j  from  liiui  any  heart-burnings  and  hostilitiesj 
that   had    been    engendered    in    that   ordeal    througW 
which  he  had  just  passed,  and  in  language  that  soundedw 
the  knell  of  destiny,  he  declared.  '  1  am  for  my  country 
against  all  her  assailants.'     Can  you  doubt  thepatriotJ 
ism  of  such  a  man  as  that  ?    The  recollections  of  thq 
past  friends  and    associations  were  obliterated  in 
moment.     Patriotism  rt'[]uired  tiie  sacrifice,  and  Douj 
glas  was  found  equal  to  the  emergency. 

'•  If  you  have  never  felt  in  your  hearts  a  gratitude 
to  Stephen  A.  Houglas.  let  me  picture  to  you  v/h 
might  have  been  the  result  of  his  opposition,  and  th) 
of  his  friends  to  the  present  ailministration  in  its  efTortl 
to  suppress  rebellion.  War,  desolating  war,  wouldj 
have  been  around  your  own  hearlh-stones.  Fathei 
would  have  been  arrayed  against  son.  and  brothe) 
against  brother.  The  clang  of  arms  and  die  lieavi 
tread  of  hostile  soldiers  might  have  been  tn  your  mtdsi 
and  the  desolating  influence  of  invasion  been  cliangei 
from  die  cotton-fields  to  the  corn-fields  of  your  ov/a 
Stale.  I  challenge  history  to  show  evidence  of  rnoit 
devoted  patriotism  than  was  exhiliited  hy  Senat<^ 
Douglas  during  the  few  months  preceding  his  dcatfii 
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of    t!ie    laws    against    all    resistance    to  them,  corn 
from    whatever  quarter  it  might.     In  other  words,  1 
think  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  treat 
all  attempts  to  break  the  Union  by  resistance  to  i 
laws  as  Old  Hickory  treated  the  nulllfiers  of  183 

"Can  you,  dare  you,  doubt  the  patriotism  of  such4 
man  as  that?  If  so,  listen  to  the  words  he  uttered  1 
the  last  speech  he  ever  made : 

"'I  deprecate  war,  but  if  it  must  come,  I  am  witi 
my  country,  and  for    my   country,  under  all    circum- 
stances and  in  every  contingency;    individual    policy 
must  be  subordinate  to  public  safety.     If  the  war  mu 
come,  if  the    bayonet  must  be  used  to  maintain  ; 
Constitution,  I  can  say  before  God.  my  conscience  1 
clear.     I  have  struggled  long  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  thf!    difficulty.     I    have    not    only    tendered    those 
Stales  what  was  theirs  by  right,  but  I  have  gone  to  t 
very  extreme  of  magnanimity.     The  question  is,  z 
we    to    maintain    the   government  of  our    fathers,' 
allow  it  to  be  stricken  down  by  those  who,  when  they 
can  no  longer  govern,  threaten?     While  there  was  a  - 
hope  of  peace,  I  was  ready  for  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice, or  compromise,  to  maintain  it.  but  when  the  ques- 
tion conies  of  war  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South,  1 
in  the  corn-fields  of  Illinois,  I  say,  tlie  farther  off  \ 
better.     We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to    the    sad 
solemn    fart  that  war  does   e.xist.     The  governmH 
must  bt^  m;iiiuained;  its  enemies  overthrown,  and  I 
more  stupendous  the  preparations,  the  less  the  bloi 
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shed  and  the  shorter  the  struggle.  But  we  must 
remember  certain  restraints  in  our  action,  even  in 
time  of  war.  We  are  Christian  people  and  llie  war 
must  be  prosecuted  in  a  manner  recognized  by  Christ- 
ian nations.  We  must  not  invade  constitutional  rights. 
The  innocent  must  not  suffer,  nor  women  and  children 
be  the  victims.  Savages  must  not  be  let  loose,  but 
while  I  sanction  no  war  upon  the  rights  of  (Jthers,  I 
implore  my  countrymen  not  tn  lay  down  their  arms 
until  our  own  rights  are  recognized.  The  Constitution 
and  its  guarantees  are  our  birthright,  anti  I  am  ready 
to  enforce  the  inalienable  right  to  the  last  extent. 
We  cannot  recognize  secession,  Recognize  it  once, 
and  you  have  not  only  dissolved  government,  but  you 
have  destroyed  social  order,  upturned  the  foundation 
of  society;  you  have  inaugurated  anarchy  in  its  worst 
form  and  will  shortly  experience  all  die  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.' 

"Thus  spoke  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  when  for  the  last 
time  he  appeared  before  his  countrymen ;  but,  if  after 
all  the  evidences  of  his  devotion  to  his  country,  there 
is  still  one  who  duidjls,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
let  me  take  you  to  the  scene  of  his  dissolution:  the 
prayers  of  millions  are  ascending  to  Heaven,  asking 
that  the  hand  of  death  may  be  stayed  and  he  be  spared 
to  the  countr)\  His  couch  is  surrounded  by  loved 
ones,  and  the  tears  of  friendship  and  affection  falling 
upon  his  noble  brow,  when  she  to  whom  he  was  united 
by  the  tenderest  tie    upon  eartli,  bending  over  him, 


asked  if  there  was  any  niessaj^e  ht:  desired  to  sem 
his  sons.  The  dying  statesman,  arousing  liiinself  froi 
the  stupor  of  approaching  dissolution,  exclaimed: 

■•■Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the  C 
stilution !' 

"What  a  ricli  legacy  fur  his  children:  ■Tell  thei 
to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the  Constitution  !'  " 

Instead   of  recruiting   for  the  southern  army,   M: 
Stevenson  did  all  that  he  could  to  collect  men  to  go  to 
the  frimt  and  battle  for  the  Union.     He  could  not  go 
himself,  but  he  did  tlie  next  best  thing,  and  there  arc 
thousands  living  to-day  who  can  testify  to  the  energy 
widi  which  he  sought  to  stir  the  sluggish  and  careless 
to  patriotic  effort.     He  did  not  forget  that  he  was  of 
southern  birth  and  blood  and.  of  course,  he  felt  sorry 
tliat  his  kinsmen  should    be  engaged  in  war,  but  he, 
always  remembered  also  tliat  the  nation  is  above  thi 
State,  and  sternly  set  his  face  against  disunion.    \Vh( 
Mr.  Ste\enson  ran    for  Congress,  in  1S74.  the  sanii 
charges  were  made  against  him  but.  though  his  dis 
irict  had  once  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  as  represenl 
live,  it  answered  the  falsehood  by  giving  Mr.  Stevt 
son  a  majority  of  18.000.     Mr,  Stevenson  was  v 
early  a  politician  ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Slcphetr' 
A.   Douglas.     When,  during    llie  great  joint  debate 
between  Douglas  and    Lincoln,  the    former  came    to 
Blooraington    to    make   a    speech.    Stevenson,    then 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  appointed  on  the  committee 
to  receive  him.     Uougia.s  look  quite  a  liking  lo  tlw 
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bright  yuiing  man,  and  advlstjj  Iiun  to  enter  polit 
this  was  the  first  encouragement  he  received  in  that 
direction.  He  soon  started  out  on  the  stump,  and  his 
speeches  were  of  the  red-hot  character.  He  did  not 
mince  his  words,  nor  allow  anyone  to  remain  in  dunbt 
as  to  his  meaning,  but  lie  was  kindly  with  it  all.  and 
tliose  \vho  did  not  like  his  principles  were  tlioroufjllly 
pleased  widi  his  manner,  and  did  not  cherish  animos- 
ity against  the  young  political -campaigner,  who  seemed 
so  much  in  earnest. 

In  die  campaign  of  iSdo.  he  was  again  heard  from, 
and  showed  liimselfwe!!  wurdiy  toshare  in  that  kittle  of  | 
the  giants.     In  the  campaign  of  1864.  he  was  constantly 
on  the  stump,  and  spoke  more  than  one  hundred  times  < 
in  tlie  .State  of  Illinois.     In  c\cry  national  campaign  | 
since  then,  his  voice  has  been  lifted  in  aid  of  the'l  )cmo-  1 
cratic  cmdidates.     He  has  never  shirked  what  he  felt  | 
to  be  his  duty,  but  has  borne  die  party  binner  into  the 
citadels  of  the  enemy,  anti  his  strong,  sturtly,  constmt 
blows  liave  told  in   many  a  lioi  fight.     He   was,  by  1 
President  Cleveland,  appointed  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General,   to   succeed    Malcolm    Hay.     It    was  | 
while  filling  this  position  that  he  is  said  to  have  dis 
charged    40,000    Republican    postmasters,    ami    filhd  ' 
their   places    with    40,000    Dcniocrals.     I  ie    belii 
tlwt  all  die  offices  should  be  filled  by  friends  of  the 
administration,  and  lived  up  to  his  belief  as  far  as  it  I 
was  possible  for  him  to  do  so.      He  did  not,  however, 
discliarge  men  merely  because  they  were  Republicans, 
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but  when  the  majority  of  the   Democrats   of  ; 
Itetitioned   to  have  a   Dtrtnocrat  appointed,  and  gave 
liim  proof    that  the  service  would  not  suffer  by  t 
change,  he  hstened  favorably  to  their  representation; 
He  says  that  he  did  not  hunt  u|)  places,  but  he  did  hiffl 
duty  as  a  Democrat.     While  in  Washington,  he  woi^ 
friends  everywhere  through  the  country.     That  he  i 
a    strong  candidate    for    tlie  vice-presidency    may  1 
easily  proved  from  the  fact  that  in  every  town,  village, 
and  hamlet  his  name    is    known.     As    an    official,  he 
eschewed    the    cold    arrogance    so    often    displayed. 
He  hated  red  tape,  and  was  accessible  to  all.     Those 
having    business    widi    him,    did    not    find    his    office 
closed,  as    was    customary    with    Republiauis,  at 
P.  M.       He  worked  a  workingman's  day.  and  woulti 
sometimes  see  and  transact  business  with  over   oi«S 
hundred  persons  in  that  tinie.     When  Cleveland  i 
re-nominated  in  i88S,  Mr.  Stevenson  did  all  he  could 
to  secure  his  election,  and  when  Harrison  came  in,  he 
turned  over  the  Post  Oflice  to  John  Wanamaker.  the 
new    President's    nominee.       Mr.  Stevenson    was  for 
twelve  days   an    othce-holder   under   the    Re|mblican 
adininistration,  pending  the  appointment  of  John    M. 
Clarkson  to  the  place  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.     It   has    been  charged   that    Mr.  Stevensort 
was  a  (ireenbacker,  but.  like   many   other  campaigrf 
tales,  it  has  no  foundation  in  trutli.       He  was    tirst  a 
candidate  for  Congress  on  iJn-  ticket  of  the  People's 
party,  made  up  of  tliosc  whose  party  affiliations  were_ 
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less  stroni^f  than  their  desire  for  good  government,  i 
1S74.  Tile  Democratic  convention  wisely  ratified  hia 
nominaiion  ;  the  district  in  which  he  ran  was  l<irgeljB^ 
Repiibhcan  ;  there  seemed  httic  chance  of  his  election'J 
but  he  made  a  stirring  campaign,  and  was  elected  bja 
a  majorily  of  1200 — a  magnificent  result  when  it  in 
remembered  that  the  Repubhcan  majority  was  usually; 
about  ^^000.  He  was  no  mute  member  of  the  Fnrty-4 
fourth  Congress.  His  voice  was  raised  in  righteoua 
denunciation  of  the  Republican  steal  of  the  presidencyj 
but  when  the  result  of  the  Klectoral  Commission  wasn 
known,  and  revolution  ajipeared  to  be  impending,  his 
voice  was  raised  for  peace.      He  said  : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  When  this  Congress  assembled  i 
December  last,  it  witnessed  the  great  American  peo- 
ple, from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  divided 
upon  the  question  as  to  which  candidate  had  been  law 
fully  elected  to   the  high  office  of  President  of  lliq 
United  States.     The  business  industries  of  the  counirj 
were  paralyzed,  public  confidence  destroyed,  and  dan- 
ger  of  civil  war  was  imminent.     That  Mr,  Tilden  had 
received  a  majority  of  more  than  200,000  of  the  popt, 
lar  vote  was  not  disputed.      This  had  secured  him 
majority  of   the  presidential    electors  in  the  several! 
States,     and    that   he    was    lawfully  entitled    to    ihl^ 
great  office,  was  the  first  belief  of  more  than  one-half 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country.     The  hour  wa 
one  of  great  peril  to  our  institutions,  and  many  wen 
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apprehensive  Uiat  we  were  but  entering  the  dark  nigh) 
oi    anarcliy  and  confnsion. 

"AfltT    many   weeks   of   angry    discussion, 
resulted   in  still  further  arousing  the  passion  of 
people,  a  measure  of  adjustment  was  proposed, 
was  believed  there  was  still  patriotism  enough  left  i; 
the  American  Congress  to  vouchsafe  an  honorable  and 
safe  settlement  ot'  tins  most  dangerous  question.     Yoi( 
remember,  sir,  we  all  recall  at  this  moment,  how  < 
hopes  revived,  and  how  gladly  we  hailed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  recommended  by  a  joint  committee  ( 
conference  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-a 
tives. 

"My.  Speaker.  I  gave  the  bill  my  earnest  support;!! 
it  liail,  upon  this  great  Iloor,  no  friend  so  ardent  i 
advocacy  as  myself.     I  believed  it  to  be  a  measure  in^ 
the  interests  of  peace.     I  believed  those  who  framed 
it,  as  well  as  those  who  gave  It  their  support,  upon  the 
Iloor,    were  honest  in  their  statements  that  no  man 
could  afford   lo  take  tlte   presidency  with  a  clouded 
title,  and  that  the  object  of  this  bill  was  to  ascertain 
whicli  of  the  candidates  was  lawfully  entitled  to  thed 
electoral  vote  of  FJorida  and  Louisiana.     I  never  mis 
trusted  for  a  moment  that  statesmen  of  high  repute,  inl 
so  perilous  an  hour,  upon  so  grave  a  question,  wouI<l| 
•palter  with  words  in  a  double  sense." 

"  Mr.  Speaker.  \vc,  who  are  the  actors  in  this  drama, 
know,  and  history  will  record  the  fact,  that  the  Con- 
ference Hill  becamealaw.and  the  Electoral  Commission  ■ 
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was  organized,    not  for  the  purpose  of  asct-rtainin; 
which  camlidale  had  a  prima  fitcie  majority  of  thi 
electoral  votes,  but  for  the  pu  rpnse  of  ascertaining  thad 
the  Governor  of  I'lorida  and  the  de  /nelo  Governor  of 
Louisiana  had  given  certificates  to  the  Hayes  electors. 
It  was  never  dreamed  that  a  tribunal  consisting  in  part 
of  five  Judges  of  the  highest  court  upon  earth  was  only 
to  report  a  fact  known  to  every  man  in  the  land,  that 
the  Returning  Board  of  Louisiana  had  given  the  votes! 
of  that  Stale  for  the  Hayes  electors,     1  state,  sir,  iai 
the  presence  of  this  House,  and  of  the  countiy,  thar 
the  avowed  object  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  the  ends-J 
of  justice,  to  see  that  the  will  of  the  people  was  exe 
cuted  ;  that  the  Republic  suffered  no  harm  ;  to  see,  sin 
that  the  title  to  tliis  great  office  was  not  tainted  witll 
fraud. 

'*  How  well  tills  tribunal  has  discharged  the  sacreq 
trust  committed  to  it,  let  its  memiiers  answer  to  history* 
The  record  will  stand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  tribunal 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth,  refused  to  hear  1 
undisputed  proof — a  majority  of  7C00  legal  votes  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  forTiklen  was,  by  a  fraudulent  Re- 
turning Board,  changed  to  8000  majority  for  Hayes. 
The  Republican  re|)resentative  from  I'lorida  (Mr.  Pur--! 
man)  has  solemnly  declared  upon  this  (ioor  that  Florid.! i 
had  given  its  vote  to  Tilden.     I  am  not  surprised  th.iti 
two  distinguished    Republican   representatives   from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Seely  and  Mr.  Tierce)  have  in  sucli 


become  one  of  the  legalJi^ed  modes  of  securing  the 
vote  of  a  State,     Can  it  be  possible  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  fraud, 
which   vitiates   all    contracts   and    agreements,  which 
taints  the  judgment  and  decree  of  courts,   which  will 
even  annul  the  solemn  covenant  of  marriage,  fraud,  J 
which  poisons  wherever  it  occurs,  can  be  inquired  into  I 
in  all  the  relations  of  human  life,  save  only  when  a  I 
Returning  Board  are  its  instruments,  and  the  dearest  1 
rights  of  the  people  are  at  stake.  But  we  are  told  that 
we  created  this  tribunal  and  must  abide  its  arbitrament. 
I  propose  to  do  so  in  good  faith.     I   have  from  the  1 
beginning  opposed  every  movement  that  looked  to  | 
delay.     I  have  voted  against  all  dilatory  motions  but, 
sir,  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  is  too  startling,  and 
too  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged.    That  the  Returning  Board  of  Louisiana  will 
find  no  imitators  in  our  future  history  is  more  than  I 
dare  to  hope.     The  pernicious  doctrine  that  pride  and 
prejudice  are  to  be  recognized  auxiharles  in  popular 
elections,   is  one  that  may  return   to  plague  its  in- 
ventors. 

"The  worst  effect  of  this  decision,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  I 
be  its  lesson  to  the  young  men  of  our  country.    Here- 
after,   old-fashioned    honesty   is  at  a  discount,   and 
villainy  and  fraud  the  legalized  instrument  of  success.  , 
The  fact  may  be  conceded,  the  proof  is  overwhelming, 


that  the  honest  voice  of  State  has  been  overthrown  by 
outrage  and  rraud.  and  yet  the  chosen  tribunal  of  the 
people  has  entered  the  solemn  record  that  there  is  no 
remedy.  Oh,  judgment!  thou  art  fled  to  biutisH 
beasts." 

"Mr.  Speaker:     My  criticism  of  the  decision  of  this 
tribunal  rests  upon   its  finding  in   the  case  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida.     Upon  the  Oregon  case  I  have  no 
criticism  to  offer.     It  is  true,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  hav< 
now  reached  the  final  act  in  this  great  drama,  and 
record  here  made  will  pass  into  history.      Time,  thi 
great  healer,  will  bring  a  balm  to  those  who  feel  sick 
at  heart,  because  of  this  wrong,  but  who  can  estimate 
the  evils  that  may  result  to  us  and  our  children  froi 
this  judgment  ?      Fortimate.  indeed,  will  it  be  for  thi 
country,  if  our  people  lose  not  faith  in  popular  insi 
tuiions ;  fortunate  if  they  abate  not  their  confident 
in  the  integrity  in  that  high  tribunal.       For  a  cenlui 
the  bulwark  of  our  lil)erty  in  all  kinds  of  popular  com 
motion  and  peril,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  looked  to  as  the  final  arbitrator,  its 
decrees  heeded  as  the  voice  of  God.     How  disastrous 
may  be  the  result  of  decisions  so  manifestly  partisan, 
I  will  not  now  attempt  to  forecast.       Let  this  vote 
now  taken  and  the  curtain  fall,  that  no  hindrance 
delay  be  interposed  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  bu| 
that  of  faithful  adherence  to  its  mandates.     By  hone; 
efforts  to  revive  the  prostrate  industries  of  the  coui 
ir^',  and  restore  public  confidence  by  obedience  to  d 
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constituted  authorities,  we  will  show  ourselves  patriots 
rather  than  partisans  in  this  hour  of  our  country's 
misfortune/' 

When  Mr.  Stevenson  returned  home  in  1876,  he 
was  re-nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic 
party.  The  People's  party  and  the  Independents 
ratified  the  nomination.  It  was  a  presidential  year, 
and  he  was  beaten  at  the  polls,  but  only  by  200  votes, 
so  that  he  might  well  congratulate  himself  even  in  de- 
feat. In  1878,  he  again  ran  for  Congress  with  the  same 
triple  endorsement,  and  though  he  was  at  first  adverse 
to  the  contest,  he  won  by  a  majority  of  1800,  after  as 
bitter  a  campaign  as  hate  and  energy  could  make  it. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  third  time  in  1880,  and  was 
this  time  defeated  by  252  vote^\  This  result  was  ex- 
pected, as  it  was  a  presidential  year.  Few  men  have 
stood  so  often  in  the  breech  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 
fewer  have  been  able  to  lead  what  looked  like  forlorn 
hopes  to  victory  as  he  has  done. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Stevenson  the  Man. 


In  Mr.  Stevenson's  Bloominglon   home  there  is  al 
dear   silver-haired    lady,    eiyhty-tliree    years    olil,   the  J 
mother  of  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency.     Fori 
twenty-five  years    she  has  occupied  a  room  opening 
from  die  bed-room  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  ana 
Mr.  Stevenson  never  omits  inquiring  into  her  comfort 
before  he  retires  for  tlie  night.     She  is  a  sweet,  strong^ 
faced  old  lady,  with  bright.  bUie,  intelligent  eyes,  antl 
a  figure  so  straight  and  supple  that  it  would  fill  many  I 
a  younger  person  with  envy.     She  shows  her  Scotch-j^ 
Irish  blood  in  her  every  movement,  and  feds  lliat  thert 
IS  nobody  in  die  world  at  all  equal  to  her  noble  son.l 
When  talking  of  him,  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  she  'ieems' 
young  again.     She  says  that  he  has  always  been  a  I 
good  boy,  Uiat  he  never  was  wanting  in  rr-spcct  for] 
her,  and  that  he  has  always  displa)'ed   rare  chiva'ryj 
toward  her.     She  is  a  verj'  well  educated  and  intelli-l 
gent   person,   and    charming   company    when    she   is  1 
pleased  with  her  audience. 

W'liile  Adlai  was  in  college,  his  fathrr  died,  and  that  I 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  home  before  finish- J 
ing  his  course.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Sr..  had  owned  a  few  j 
slaves  in  Kentucky.     When  iie  moved  to  BloomingtonJ 
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in  June,  1852,  he  liberated  them  all.     The  journey  at  \ 
that  time  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  had  to  be  jier- 
formed  by  wagon,  of  which  the  family  had  three.    Young 
Adlai  drove  one ;  we  can  see  him,  a  mere  boy  of  iif-  ^ 
teen  cracking  his  whip  and  singing  as  he  went.     It 
took  three  weeks  to  complete  the  journey.     Mr.  Ste- 
venson, the  elder,  went  into  the  milling  business,  and 
Adlai  worked  among  the  logs  from  early  until  late.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  studying,  and  teaching  school 
in  the  winter.     With  the  money  thus  earned,  he  went 
to  college  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  had  to 
leave  on  account  of  his  father's  death.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Society  in  college,  and  | 
was  most  exemplary  in  his  habits.     He  neither  smoked, 
ctiewed,  nor  drank,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  who  | 
knew  him  as  an  exceedingly  moral  young  man.     The  I 
family  were,  of  course.  Presbyterians,  and  young  Ste-  ' 
venson  became  a  member  of  tliat  church,     Adlai  loved 
to  debate,  and  when  obliged  to  leave,  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  logical  and  convincing  speakers  in  the 
college. 

On  his  return  to  Bloomington,  he  entered  the  office 
of  R.  E.  Williams,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  practice, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  :  he  was  tlien  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  ^ge.  In  connection  with  his  law  studies, 
he  continued  to  teach  school,  and  his  robust  constitu- 
tion enabled  him  to  get  through  a  tremendous  lot  of 
mental  work.  On  the  advice  of  Mr.  Williams,  and 
after  having  passed  an  examination,    he  opened  an 


office  of  his  own  in  Metamora,  W oojford  County.  His 
first  case  was  a  suit  in  tlit;  court  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  where  he  found  opposed  to  him  a  man  of  con- 
siderable eminence  at  the  local  I>ar.  I  le  won  the  case, 
and  received  a  fee  of  five  dollars.  Money  was  not  very 
plentiful  at  Metamora ;  he  had  to  work  hard  to  make 
a  living,  but,  being  of  strictly  temperate  habits  and 
frugal  othenvise,  he  managed  to  get  along;  and  that 
he  won  the  approval  of  the  community,  the  fact  that 
he  became  State  Attorney,  and  then  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, is  suliticient  proof.  He  returned  to  Bloominglon 
in  ]868.  and  practiced  in  the  court  that  had  been  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the 
capacity  of  attorney. 

Mr.  Stevenson  formed  a  law  partnership  widt  his  i 
cousin,  James  S.  Ewing.  which  exists  to-day  under  the 
firm  name  of  Stevenson  &  Kwing.      Tlie  finn  has  a  | 
very  large  practice,  and  is  noted  for  honorable  dealing 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  always  ready  to  give  advice  gratis  to  J 
the  poor.     He  does  not  take  a  case  merely  because  a  1 
would-be  client  is  rich,  and  can   pay  for  his  services, 
but  he  must  have  right  upon  his  side.     When  he  is 
sure  of  this,  he  goes  right  ahead,  and  rarely  fails  to 
win  his  cause.    .Some  have  spoken  of  Mr.  .Stevenson  as 
emphatically  a  corporation  lawyer,  but,  oddly  enough, 
the  greater  number  of  his  cases  have  l>een   against  1 
corporations:    so  there    is   another  campaign  bubble  " 
burst.     Mr.  .Stevenson's  busy   life  would  lead  many  I 
to   suppose  tliat   he    must    be    a    rather  narrow  soit  ' 
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of  political  lawyer.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  thoroughly 
equipped'mentally.  He  has  read  oinnivorously.  and 
the  very  best  material.     When  in   Metamora,  he  had 

;ry  few  books  and  had  to  borrow  some  from  Rol 
IngersoU,  whom  he  then  knew  inliinately,  but  he 

mg  ago  remedied  tliat  dtfect,  and  to-day  tliere  is  not 
belter  private  lilirary  than  his  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
He  is  an  excellent  jury  lawyer,  and  full  of  fun  and 
boll  homie.     The  fires  of  yuuih  are  still  unquenchi 
in  his  heart,  and  lie  is  a  man  of  many  friends.     He 
not  a  rich  man,  yet  five  figures  will  easily  cover 
sum  total  of  his  fortune ;    but  he  is  well  off  for 
region  in  which  he  lives.      His  greatest  treasure,  hi 
ever,  is  in  his   family.      No  man  in  Illinois  enjoy 
happier  domestic  life.     He  was  married  December 
1866,  to  Miss  Letiiia  Green,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Lewis  Green,  who  was  the  president  of  Centre  Collej 
when  Stevenson  was  a  student  there.     Dr.  Green 
not  survive  to  see  his  daughter  married  to  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, for  he  died  in  1863,  but  that  he  would  hav 
been  quite  satisfied  with  the  match,   the  fact  that  he 
allowed  young  Stevenson  to  call  on  Miss  Letltia  abi 
danily  testifies.     There  are  now  four  children  in 
family,-  a  son  and  three  daughters.      The  son.  Lew 
Green  Stevenson,  is  about  twenty-three  years  of  a| 
and  is  finely  educated.    The  three  daughters  are  all,  in 

leir  several  ways,  charming  girls,  the  eldest,  Mary 

levenscn.  being  especially  beautiful.      It  is  rumoi 
ihe  is  about  to  enter  Wellesley  College.     Ml 
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Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
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of  English  politics  to-day  is  the  Rt. 


The  autocrat  ol  tnghsh  politics  i 
Hon,  William  Kwart  Gladstone.  Fur  over  lifty  years 
his  name  has  been  in  the  niouihs  of  Englishmen,  and 
he  truly  merits  the  name  bestowed  on  him  of  The 
Grand  Old  Man.  He  was  burn  December  29,  1809, 
near  Liverpool,  England.  He  is  of  pure  Scotch  btoud 
on  both  sides.  His  father  was  once  engaged  in  the 
business  of  a  draper  but.  becoming  interested  in  the 
■^ndia  trade,  soon  amassed  a  large  fortune  and  secured 
\a.  baronetcy,  William  is  his  fourth  son.  He  was 
sent  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  taking  the  highest  honors 
at  Christ  Church  College.  December.  1832.  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Newark,  a  borough  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcasde.  He  pre- 
pared himself  by  quite  extensive  travel  and  observa- 
tion. Under  the  Peel  ministrj'  he  became  Junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  next  year,  1835,  Secretary  of 
Colonial  AHairs.  In  1S41.  he  became  Vice-President 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  in 
1 84  2  he  showed  hw  iree-trade  principles  in  his  revision 
of  tlie  British  tariff.  In  184^.  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  Secretarv  for  the 


colonies  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  From  1846  until  184] 
he  was  not  in  Parliament,  but  since  tliat  dale  Ins 
stantly  represented  some  constituency.  The  Uni 
sity  of  Oxford  honored  him  by  electing;  him  its  repn 
sentative  in  Parliament  in  1347,  thus  inaugurating  lui 
marvellous  hold  on  office.  In  1850,  he  gave  the  wort 
a  double  taste  of  his  character — first,  in  his  oppositloi 
to  the  brutal  treatment  of  Greece  in  the  Don  Pacifico 
affair,  and  next  by  his  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
Bourbon  misrule  in  Naples,  which  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes.  Garibaldi  called  his  portrait  The  First 
Trump  of  Liberty.  About  this  time,  his  great  Parlia- 
mentarj'  battles  with  Benjamin  Disraeli  began,  and 
continued  until  the  latter  statesman  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  a  financier,  Gladstone 
met  an  equal.  His  budgets  had  all  the  interest  of  hi 
tory,  with  a  practic'a!  value  rarely  achieved.  Undi 
his  management  figures  assumed  a  magical  charm. 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  made  himself 
name  throughout  the  civilized  world.  He  came  out 
as  a  Liberal,  fully,  in  1S59,  after  the  Crimean  War. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  he  was  at  first  favor- 
able to  the  South,  fully  believing  that  the  United 
States  would  be  divided,  but  he  was  quick  to  see  his 
error,  and  nobly  expressed  his  change  of  opinion. 
Gladstone  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  England  three 
times.  He  has  stood  always  fur  the  Rights  of  Nations. 
The  Golden  Rule  has  been  the  core  of  his  statesman- 
ship.    Greece,   Belgium,  Soutll  Africa  and,  above  all^ 
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Ireland,  owe  him  a  debt  of  undying  gratitude  for  his 
truly  heroic  efforts  in  their  behalf.  His  course  has 
shown  wonderful  moral  courage,  for  he  has  dared  to 
change  his  opinions,  a  thing  which  smaller  men  could 
not  affoid  to  do.  Though  a  high  churchman  in  reli- 
gion, he  brought  about  the  dis-establishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  He  is  always  simple  and  sincere.  As 
an  orator,  none  can  equal  him.  His  campaign  speeches 
in  Midlothian  mark  him  the  most  able  political 
speaker  of  his  time.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  literature, 
and  has  been  a  noted  writer  for  fifty  years,  especially 
on  Homeric  subjects.  As  a  free-trade  advocate  he  is 
known  the  world  over.  His  domestic  life  is  wonder- 
fully sweet  and  wholesome,  his  morals  beyond  reproach. 
His  genius  has  suffered  no  abatement  from  time.  He 
is  truly  a  grand  old  man,  a  grand  patriot  and  a  most 
noble  politician. 


FREE  TRADE. 


[The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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I.  Apology  for  tbia  Article. 

I  \\Q   existing   difference    of  practice  between  \ 
America  and  Britain  with  respect  to  free  trade  and  ] 
protection  of  necessity  gives  rise  to  a  kind  of  inter'  1 
national  controversy  on  their  respective  merits.     To  f 
interfere  from  across  tlie  water  in  such  a  controversy  1 
is  an  act  which  may  wear  the  appearance  of  imperti- 
nence.    It  \^  prima  facie  an  intrusion  by  a  citizen  of 
one  country  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  another,  which, 
as  a  rule,  must  be  better  judged  of  by  denizens  than 
by  foreigners.     Nay,  it  may  even  seem  a  rather  violent 
intrusion  ;  for  the  sincere  advocate  of  one  of  the  two 
systems  cannot  speak  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the  de-  ! 
merits  of  the  other  otherwise  than  in  broad  and  tren- 
chant terms.     In  tliis  case,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  something  of  reciprocal  reproach  is  implied  in  the 


glaring  contrast  between   the  legislation   of  the  two' 
countries,  apart    from   any  argumentative   exposition 
of  its  nature.     And  where  should  an  Englishman  lool 
for  weapons    to   be    used    against  protection,   or  a; 
American  for  weapons  to  be  wielded  in  its  favor,  e: 
cept  in  America  and  England  respectively  ? 

This  sentiment  received,  during  the  late  Presidentii 
struggle,  a  lively  illustration  in  practice.     An  Ame: 
can  gentleman.   Mr.  N.  McKay,  of  New  York,  tool 
according  to  the  proverb,  the  bull  by  the  horns.     H' 
visited  Great  Britain,  made  what  he  considered  to 
an  inspection  of  the  employments,  wages  andconditioi 
of  the  people,  and  reported  the  result  to  his  country-' 
men.  while  they  were  warm  with  the  animation  of  the 
national  contest,  under  the  doleful  titles  of  "  Free-Trade 
Toilers"  and  "Starvation  Wages  for  Men  andWomen." 
He  was  good  enough  to  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  his 
most  interesting  tract,  and  he  did  me  the  further  honor 
to  address  to  me  a  letter  covering  the  pamphlet.     He 
challenged  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  tiie  results 
of  free  trade  in  England  and  on  ■'  the  relative  value  of 
free   trade   and    protection    to    the    English-speakin] 
people." 

There  was  an  evident  title  thus  to  call  upon  me, 
because  I  had,  many  years  since,  given  utterance  to 
an  opinion  then  and  now  sincerely  entertained.  I 
thought,  and  each  of  the  rolling  years  teaches  me  more 
and  more  fixedly  to  think,  that  in  international  trans- 
actions the  British   nation   for  the  present  enjoys 
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commercial  primacy:  that  no  country  in  the  world 
shows  any  capacity  to  wrest  it  from  us,  except  it  be 
America  ;  that,  if  America  shall  frankly  adopt  and 
steadily  maintain  a  system  of  free  trade,  she  will  by 
degrees,  perhaps  not  slow  degrees,  outstrip  us  in  the 
race,  and  will  probably  take  the  place  which  at  present 
belongs  to  us ;  but  that  she  will  not  injure  us  by  the 
operation.  On  the  contrary,  she  will  do  us  good.  Her 
freedom  of  trade  will  add  to  our  present  commerce  and 
our  present  wealth,  so  that  we  shall  be  better  than  we 
now  are.  But  while  we  obtain  this  increment,  she  will 
obtain  another  increment,  so  much  larger  than  ours 
that  it  will  both  cover  the  minus  quantity  which,  as 
compared  with  us,  she  at  present  exhibits  in  interna- 
tional transactions,  and  also  establish  a  positive  ex- 
cess, in  her  own  favor. 

It  would  have  been  impertinent  in  me,  and  on  other 
grounds  impolitic,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay while  the  Presidential  contest  was  yet  pending. 
But  all  the  agencies  in  that  great  election  have  now 
done  their  work,  and  protection  has  obtained  her  vic- 
tory. Be  she  the  loveliest  and  most  fruitful  mother  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  or  be  she  an  imposter  and  a 
swindler,  distinguished  from  other  swindlers  mainly 
by  the  vast  scale  of  her  operations,  she  no  longer 
stands  within  the  august  shadow  of  the  election,  and 
she  must  take  her  chance  in  the  arena  of  discussion 
as  a  common  combatant,  entitled  to  free  speech  and  to 
fair  treatment,  but  to  nothing  more.      So  that   the 
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citizens  of  two  countries,  long  friendly,  and  evidently 
destined  to  yet  closer  frendliness,  may  now  calmly  and 
safely  pursue  an  argument  which,  from  either  of  the 
opposing  points  of  view,  has  the  most  direct  bearing 
on  the  wealth,  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

//.    An  Old  Friend  wiib  a  New  Face. 

The  appeal  ol  the  champion  whose  call  has  brought, 
me  into  the  field  is  very  properly  made  "  to  the  wag&» 
earners  of  the  United  Slates."  He  exhibits  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  British  workingman,  and  asks' 
whether  oui  commercial  supremacy  is  not  upheld  aC. 
his  expense.  The  constant  tenor  of  the  argument  is 
this:  High  wages  by  protection,  low  wages  by  free 
trade.  It  is  even  as  the  recurring  burden  of  a  soni 
Now,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  while  we  listen  to  a 
I  melody  presented  to  us  as  new,  the    idea   gradually 

I  arises  in  the  mind,    "I  have  heard  this  before."     And' 

h  I  can  stale  with  truth  that  I  have  heard  this  very  same 

H  melody  before;    nay.  that  I  am  familiar  with    it.     It 

B  comes  to  us  now  with  a  pleasant  novelty  ;  but  once 

W  upon  a  time  we  British  folk  were  surfeited,  n.iy,  almost 

I  bored  to  death  with  it.     It  Is  simply  the  old  song  of 

b  nnr  squires,  which  tliey  sang  with  perfect  assurance  to 

H  defend  the  Corn  Laws,  first  from  within  the  fortress 

H  of  an    unreformed    Parliament,  and  then  for  a  good 

H  many  years  more,  with  their  defences  fatally  and  fast 
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cmmblini;  before  their  eyes,  after  Parliament  had  been  1 
reformed.  Mr.  McKay  and  Protection,  now  made  | 
vocal  in  him,  terrify  the  American  workman  by  threat- 
ening him  the  way:es  of  his  British  comrade,  precisely 
as  the  English  landlord  coaxed  our  rural  laborers,  when 
we  used  to  get  our  best  wheats  from  Dantzig,  by  J 
exhibiting  the  starvation  wages  of  the  Polish  peasant.  ' 
But  there  is  also  a  variaiion  in  the  musical  phrase.  J 
Our  low  wages,  it  is  said,  form  the  basis  of  our  cheapl 
production.  So  it  is  desired,  as  Mr.  McKay  apprisesl 
me,  to  "get  some  relief  from  the  American  govern-' 
ment;"  by  which  I  understand  that  he  calls  for  morel 
protection.  For  example:  I  have  learned  that  turfs  I 
are  occasionally  sent  from  Ireland  to  America  to  supply 
the  Irish  immigrant  witJi  a  rude  memorial  of  the  country  1 
he  was  forced  to  leave,  but  has  not  ceased  to  love  ,  antl  j 
that  these  turfs  are  dear  to  his  affectionate  patriotisi 
and  have  been  bought  by  him  at  prices  relatively  high.  I 
But  tliey  are  charged  (I  am  told)  as  unenunierated  1 
articles  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value.  I  hope  tlierel 
is  no  strong  turbary  interest  in  America,  for  I  gatherl 
that,  to  secure  high  wages  to  the  diggers,  you  would! 
readily,  and  quite  consistently,  raise  this,  say,  to  five^l 
and-lwenty.  The  protective  argument,  however,  at* 
this  stage  rather  is.  How  can  the  capitalist  engaged  inl 
manufacture  compete  with  his  British  rival,  w)lo  oblainsl 
liitjor  at  half  the  price  .''  But  this  also  is  to  us  neither^ 
more  nor  less  than  the  repetition  of  an  old  and  familiarj 
strain.     The  argument  is  so  plausible  that,  in  the  early! 


days  of  our  well-known  Corn-Law  controversy,  it  com- 
mended Itself  even  to  some  of  the  first  champions  of 
Repeal.      Tliey   pointed   oiiL  that  during   the  great 
French  war  the  trade  of  our  manufacturers  was  secured 
by  our  possession  of  the  sea  ;  but  that,  when,  by  the 
establishment  of  peace,  that  became  an  open  highway; 
it  was  impossible  for  our  manufacturers,  who  had  1 
pay  their  workmen  wages  based  upon  protection  pric< 
,  for  bread  as  the  first  necessary  of  life,  any  longer  I 
[    compete  with  the  cheap  bread  and  cheap  labor  of  t 
■^  Continent.     And,  in  truth,  they  could  show  that  th^3 
irade  was  at  the  time,  to  a  great  extent,  either  statlonT 
ary  or  even  receding.     These  arguments  were  mad 
among  us,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  labor  and  of  capfl 
lal,  just  as  they  are  now  employed  by  you  ;  for  Am 
ica  may  at  present  be    said    to  diet    on    tlie  cast-on 
rei*5onings  of  English  protectionism.     They  were  ! 
specious  tbat  they  held  the  field  until  the  genius  i 
Cobden     recalled    us    from    conventional    phrases 
natural  laws,  and  until  a  series  of  bad  harvests  (abon! 
1838-41)  had  shown  the  British  workman  that  whd 
enhanced  the  price  of  his  bread  had  no  corresponding 
power  to  raise  tlie  rate  of  his  wages,  but   distinctf 
tended  to  depress  them. 

Let  me  now  mark  the  exact  point  to  which  we  haw 
advanced.     Like  a    phonograph    of  Mr.  Edison,  diij 
American  protectionist  simply  repeats  on  his  side  c 
the  Atlantic  what  has  been  first  and  often,  and  long 
ago,  said  ^n  ours.     Under  protection,  our  wages  wen 
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on  the  whole,  higher  than  those  of  the  Continent, 
Under  protection.  American  wajjes  are  higher  than 
tliose  of  Great  Britain.  We  then  argued,  post  hoc, 
erga  propter  hoc.  He  now  argues  (just  listen  to  hii 
phonograph),  post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoc.  But 
e.\perience  has  proceeded  a  stage  further  than  that  ol 
the  American  people.  Despite  the  low  wages  of  the 
Continent,  we  broke  down  every  protective  wall  and 
flooded  the  countr)'  (so  tlie  phrase  then  ran)  with  thi 
corn  and  the  commodities  of  the  whole  world 
the  corn  of  America  first  and  foremost.  But  did  oi 
rates  of  wages  thereupon  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Con- 
tinent? Or  did  it  rise  steadily  and  rapidly  to  a  poini 
higher  than  had  been  ever  known  before  ? 

That  the  American  rate  of  wages  is  higher  thai 
ours  I  concede.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  causes  of  thi 
most  gratifying  fact  1  shall  endeavor  to  acknowledge, 
My  enumeration  may  be  sufficient  or  may  be  other- 
wise. Whether  it  be  exhaustive  or  not,  the  facts  will 
of  themselves  tend  to  lay  upon  protectionism  ihi 
burden  of  establishing,  by  something  more  dian  men 
concomitancy,  a  causal  relation  between  commerci; 
restraint  and  wages  relatively  high.  But  what  if,  btt] 
sides  doing  this,  I  show  (and  it  is  easy)  that  wage! 
which  may  have  bi-en  partially  and  relatively  higi 
under  protection,  have  become  both  generally  an^ 
absolutely  higher,  and  greatly  higher,  under  frei 
trade  ? 

That  protection  may  co-e.\ist  with  high  wages,  thai 
it  may  not  of  itself  neutralize  all  the  gifts  and  favor) 
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of  nature,  tliat  It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  I 
a  rich  country  into  a  poor  one — all  this  may  be  trut;,  I 
but  is  nothing  to  tlic  point.  The  true -question  is,  , 
whether  protection  offers  us  the  way  to  the  maximum  I 
of  attainable  wage.  This  can  only  be  done  by  raising! 
to  the  utmost  attainable  height  the  fund  out  of  which! 
wages  and  profits  alike  are  drawn  If  its  tendency  isl 
not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish,  that  fund,  then  pro-l 
lection  is  a  bar  to  high  wages,  not  their  cause  ;  ai 
therefore,  the  enemy,  not  the  friend,  of  the  classes  onl 
whose  wages  their  livelihood  ti<-pend-s.  This  is  a  first! 
outline  of  the  propositions  whicli  1  shall  endeavor  tol 
unfold  and  tJ  bring  home. 

III.  British  Wages. 

Mr.  McKay  greatly  relied  upon  a  representation 
which  he  has  given  as  to  tlie  rate  of  wages  in  England  J 
h  is  only  incidental  to  tlie  main  discussion,  for  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  not  England,  but  AmericaJ 
Yet  it  evidently  requires  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and  I  shalfl 
deal  with  it  broadly,  though  briell)-,  asking  leave  taf 
contest  alike  the  inferences  and  the  facts  which  h<^ 
presents.  My  contention  on  this  head  will  be  two 
fold.  First,  he  has  been  misled  as  to  the  actual  ratd 
of  wages  in  England.  Secondly,  the  question  is  noB 
whether  that  rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  iii  AmericaJ 
nor  even  \\h';thcr  the  Amerif:;n  workman  (and  tliis  i^ 
a  very  tlifferLiit  matter)  is  always  better  ofl"  than  ih 
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workman  in  England,  It  is.  What  are  English  waged 
now  under  Iree  trade,  compared  with  what  the/ 
formerly  were  under  |)rotection  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  actual  rates  in  particular  casesj 
to  which  he  has  referred,  1  must  draw  a  line  belwecnl 
the  case  of  the  English  chain-makers,  on  which  he  has. 
dwelt,  and  the  case  of  the  great  coal  industry,  of  which 
he  has  taken  the  town  of  Wigan  as  a  sample. 

In  an  old  society  like  this,  with  an  indefinite  variety 
of  occupations,  there  are  usually  some  which  lie,  as 
were,  out  of  the  stream,  and  which  represent  the  tn 
ditions  of  a    fonner  time,   or  peculiarities  of  circum^ 
stance,  not  yet  touched  by  that  quickening  breath  oH 
freedom  in  trade  and  labor  luider  which  I  shall  show 
it   to   be    unquestionable  that  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  our  population  have  found  their  way  to  a 
great  and,    indeed,  extraordinary   improvement, 
particular,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  lamentable  pictun 
in  those  cases  where  hand  labor  is  destined  to  be  sup 
planted  by  machinery',  but  where  the  transition,  thougl); 
at  hand,  has  not  yet  taken  effect.     These  chaln-niakera 
are    represented  as  earning,  man  and  wife  togethe 
four  dollars  per  week.     Small  as  is    this    amount,  iS 
would  not  have  drawn  on  that  account  the  least  noticdl 
in  the  days  when  humanity  took  its  standards  f 
the  facts  supplied  by  protection.     Uoder  the  presenH 
circumstance-s,  it    happens  to   have  attracted  marked 
attention  in  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  believe^ 
that  it  is  at  this  very  time  the  subject  of  public  inquir 


But  the  true  answer  to  the  argument  from  isolated 
cases  is  that  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between 
the  condition  of  this  or  that  small,  antiquated  and 
solitary  employment,  and  the  general  condition  of  out 
wage-earning  population.  j 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  reference  to  Wigao.- 
Employment  at  this  important  centre  is  subject  to  the 
economical  currents  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  the 
facts  it  may  exhibit  must  be  held  to  bear  upon  the 
general  question  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  But 
it  so  happens  that  I  have  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
information  about  Wigan.  and  I  had  better  state 
once  that  I  am  at  issue  with  Mr.  McKay's  report  upoi 
the  facts.  The  statements  made  by  him  have  doubt- 
less done  their  work  ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  interest 
to  clear  up  the  truth.  The  steeple,  of  which  he  de- 
clares tliaC  the  parish  church  has  been  denuded, 
never,  as  I  am  assured,  had  any  existence.  The  tem- 
perature in  Rosebridge  mine,  which  he  states  at 
ninety-three  degrees,  does  not  exceed  seventy  de- 
grees. The  wages  of  men  are  not  three  shillings  a 
iiay,  but  vary  from  a  minimum  of  three  shillings  am 
threepence  up  to  the  sum  of  four  shillings  and  si: 
pence.  The  minimum  for  women  on  the  bank  is  not 
one  shilling,  but  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  the 
maximum  not  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  but  two 
shillings.  Yards  such  as  he  estimates  at  forty-iive 
inches  wide  are  forbidden  by  bylaws  of  the  Local 
Board,  issued  in  i  S83,  and  similar  taws,  issued  in  1 860,, 
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require  that  cottages  shall  have  an  open  space,  at  tlie 
rear  or  side,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  hfiy 
square  feet.  Barrows  are  not  in  use  for  wheeling 
coal  underground.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  the  only 
place  I  have  been  able  to  make  tlie  subject  of  exam- 
ination is  concerned,  the  accuracy  of  the  supposed 
statements  of  fact  is  contested  all  along  the  Une  by 
persons  on  the  spot,  whom  !  know  to  be  of  the  hii;;hest 
trustworthiness  and  authority. 

We  are,  however,  happily  in  a  condition  to  brinj 
upon  the  arena  evidence  of  far  higher  moment 
assertions  or  denials  founded  upon  a  few  rapid  glanct 
of  a  traveller,  even  had  he  not  been  laden  with  a  fori 
gone  conclusion,  or  than  denials  offered  against  those 
assertions.     So  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it  is 
obvious  enough  to  what  point  we  should  address  our 
inquiries,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  serious  force  in  d( 
termining  by  results  the  controversy  upon  the  respei 
tive  merits  of  protection  and  free  trade.      We  mui 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  general  rate  of  wages  now^^ 
in  comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  protectivi 
system,  and  witli  constant  regard  tti  the  cost  of  livinj 
as  exhibited  by  the  prices  nf  conimoililies. 

And,  in  order  to  try  the  question  tor  this  country  at 
large,  whether  free  trade  hjs  been  a  curse  or  a  bless- 
ing to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  1  shall  repair  at  once  to 
our  highest  authority,  Mr.  Giffen.  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whose  careful  and  comprehensive  disquisitions 
are  before  the  world,  and  are  known  to  command,  in 
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.1  very  high  degree,  the  public  confidence.      He  su| 
plies  us  with  tables  which  compare  the  wages  of  183^ 
with  those  of  1883  in  such  a  way  as  to  speak  for 
]trincipal  branches  of  industry,  with  the  exception  ol 
agricuUnral  labor.     The  wages  of  miners,  we  lea; 
have  increased  in  Staffordshire  (which  almost  certainly" 
is  the  mining  district  of  lowest  increment)  by  50  per 
cent.     In  the  great  exportable  manufactures  of  Brad- 
ford and  Huddersfield,  the  lowest  augmentations  ai 
20  and  30  per  cent.,  and  in  other  branches  they  rise  ti 
50,83,  100  and  even  to   150  and  160  per  cent.     TI 
quasi-domestic  trades  of  carpenters,  bricklayers  am 
masons,  in  the  great  marts  of  Glasgow  and  Manches 
ter,  show  a  mean  increase  of  63  per  cent,  for  the  first,. 
65  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  47  per  cent,  for  the 
third.     Tlie  lowest  weekly  wage  named  for  an  adult  ii 
twentj'-two  shillings  (as  against  seventeen  shillings 
1833),  and  the  highest  thirty-six  shillings.     But  it 
the  relative  rate  with  which  we  have  to  do  ;  and,  asth< 
American  writer  a[)pears  to  contemplate  with  a  peci 
liar  dread  the  effect  of  free  trade  upon  shipping, 
further  quote  Mr.  Giffen  on  the  monthly  wages  of  sea-' 
men  in    1833  and  1S83  in  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Liverpool 
and  London.     The  percentage  of  increase,  since  wcj 
have  passed  from  the  protective  system  of  the  Naviga-^ 
lion  Law  into  free  trade,  is  in  Bristol  66  per  cent.,  in 
Glasgow  55  per  cent,  in  Liverpool  (fnr  different  classes) 
from  25  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.,  and  in  London  from 
45  per  cent,  lo  69  per  cent.     Mr.  Giffen  has  given  the 
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figures  in  all  the  cases  where  he  could  be  sufficiently 
rertain  of  exaciititde.  No  such  return,  at  once  exact 
and  coni{»reiiensive,  can  be  supplied  in  the  case  of  the 
rural  workman.  But  here  the  facts  are  notorious. 
We  are  assured  that  there  has  been  an  universal  risi; 
(somewhat  checked.  I  fear,  by  the  recent  agricultural 
distress),  which  Caird  and  other  authorities  place  at 
60  i»er  rent.  Mr.  Giflfen  apparently  concurs  ;  and,  so 
far  as  my  own  personal  sphere  of  observation  reaches, 
I  ean  with  confidence  confirm  the  estimate  and  declare 
it  to  be  moderate.  Together  with  this  increase  of  pay 
there  has  been  a  general  diminution  of  the  hours  of 
work,  which  Mr.  Giffen  places  at  one-fifth.  If  we 
make  this  correction  upon  the  comparative  table,  we 
shall  find  that  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  in- 
crement does  not  range  as  high  as  from  50  and  towards 
100  per  cent. 

In  a  later  essay,  of  January,  1886,  Mr.  Giffen  touches 
the  case  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  He  observes  that 
the  aggregate  proportion  of  unskilled  to  skilled  labor 
has  diminished — a  fact  which  of  itself  forcibly  exhibits 
the  advance  of  the  laboring  population  as  a  whole.  I 
will  not  enter  upon  details  :  but  his  general  conclusion 
is  (his :  The  improvement  is  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  in 
the  wages  of  unskilled  nun-agricultural  labor.  And 
again,  comparing  die  laborer  with  the  capitalist  between 
1843  and  1SS3,  he  estimates  that,  while  the  income 
from  capital  has  risen  in  this  country  from  190,000,000 
to  400,000.000,  or  by  210  per  cent.,  the  working-class 
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income,  below  the  standard  which  entails  liability  to 
income-tax,  has  risen  from  235,000,000  to  620.000,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  1 60  per  cent.  Within  the  same  period 
the  prices  of  tlie  main  articles  of  popular  consumption 
have  not  increased,  but  have  certainly  declined.  The 
laborer's  charges,  except  for  his  abode,  have  actually 
diminished  as  a  whole.  For  Uis  larger  house-rent  he 
has  a  better  house.  To  the  government  he  pays  much 
less  than  he  did,  and  from  the  government  he  gets 
much  more;  and  '■  the  increase  of  his  money  wages 
corresponds  to  a  real  gain." 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  economical  results  of  free 
trade  as  compared  with  protection.  Of  its  political, 
moral  and  social  results,  at  least  so  far  as  they  regard 
the  masses  of  the  people,  an  account  in  no  way  less 
satisfactory  could  be  given,  were  this  the  proper  occa- 
sion for  entering  on  the  subject.  If  it  be  said  diat  the 
tale  I  have  told  is  insufificient,  and  that  wages  ought 
still  to  rise,  this  may  be  so  ;  and  rise  I  hope  they  will; 
but  protection  had  no  such  tale  to  tell  at  all.  For  the 
working  population  at  large  it  meant  stagnation,  depres- 
sion, in  many  cases  actual  and  daily  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  some  unquestionable  and  even  gross  degradation. 
1  will  venture  to  say  that,  taking  the  case  as  a  whole, 
it  wouki  be  difficult  to  match  in  history  the  picture 
which  Great  Britain  now  presents  of  progress,  achieved 
mainly  tlirough  wise  laws,  from  stinted  means  and  posi- 
tive want  towards  comfort  and  abundance  for  the 
people. 
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IV.  Protection  Viewed  in  its  First  Aspects. 

With  a  view  to  presenting  the  artjument  for  leaving  I 
trade  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws  in  the  simplest  J 
manner.  I  shall  begin  with  some  postulates  which  I  I 
suppose  to  be  incapable  of  dispute. 

International  commerce  is  based,  not  upon  arbitrary 
or  fanciful  considerations,  but  upori  the  unequal  distri- 
bution among  men  and  regions  of  aptitudes  to  pro- 
duce the  several  commodities  which  are  necessary  or 
useful  for  the  sustenance,  comfort  and  advantage  of 
human  life. 

If  every  country  produced  all  commodities  with  ] 
exactly  the  same  degree  of  facility  or  cheapness, 
would  be  contrary  to  common  sense  to  incur  the  charge  ] 
of  sending  them  from  one  country  to  another. 

But  the  inequalities  are  so  great  that  (for  example) 
region  A  can  supply  region  B  with  many  articles  of 
food,  and  region  B  can.  in  return,  supply  region  A  with 
many  articles  of  clothing,  at  such  rates  that,  although 
in  each  case  the  charge  of  transmission  has  of  neces- 
sity been  added  to  the  first  cost,  the  respective  articles  I 
can  be  sold  after  importation  at  a  lower  rate  than  if 
they  were  home-grown  or  home-manufactured  in  the  I 
one  or  the  other  country  respectively. 

The  relative  cost,  in  each  case,  of  production  and  I 
transmis:  ion.  as  compared  with  domestic  production, 
.supplies,  while  all  remain  untrammelled  by -State  law, 
a  rule,  motive,  or  mainspring  of  distribution  which  may  J 
be  termed  natural. 


The  argument  of  the  free-trader  is  that  the  lej 
lator  ouglit  never  to  interfere,  or  only  to  interfere  so 
as  imperative  fiscal  necessity  may  require  it,  with 
natural  law  of  distribution. 

All  interference  with  it  by  a  government  in  ordei 
encourage  some  dearer  metliod  of  jiroductlon  at  hoi 
in    preference   to    a    cheaper  method  of    product 
abroad,  may  fairly  be  termed  artificial.       And  ev 
such  interference  means  siniply  a  diminution  of 
national  wealth.     If  region  A  grows  corn  at  home 
fifty  shillings  with  which  region  B  can  supply  it  at  foi 
and  region  B  manufactures  cloth  at  twenty  shilli 
witli    which  region    A    can    supply    it  at    fifteen, 
national  weaUh  of  each  is  diminished  by  the  ten 
the  five  shillings  respectively. 

And  the  capitalists  and  laborers  in  each  of  th( 
countries  have  so  much  the  less  to  divide  into  til 
respective  shares,  in  that  competition  between  capi 
and  labor  which  determines  the  distribution  betwi 
them  of  tl)e  price  brought  in  the  market  by  commt 
ties. 

In  my  view,  and  I  may  say  for  my  countrymen  in 
view,  protection,  however  dignified  bythe  source  froi 
which  it  proceeds,  is  essentially  an  invitition  lo  waste? 
promulgated  with  llie  authority  of  law.  it  may  be 
more  violent  and  prohibitory,  or  it  may  be  less ;  but. 
up  to  the  point  to  which  it  goes,  it  is  a  promise  given 
to  dear  production  to  shield  it  against  the  competition 
of  cheap  production,  or  given  to  dearer  production 


hold  it  harmless  against  cheaper ;    to  secure  for  it  j 
market  it  could  not  otherwise  hold,  and  to  enable  it  id 
exact  from  the  consumer  a  price  which  he  would  nod 
otherwise  pay. 

Protection   says  to  a  producer,  grow  this  or  manu-^ 
facture  that  at  a  greater  necessary  outlay,  though  v/ei 
might  obtain    it  more  cheaply  from  abroad,  where  in 
can  be  produced  at  a  smaller  necessary  outlay.    .Thiffl 
is  saying,  in  other  words,  waste  a  certain  amount  on 
labor  and  of  capital ;  and  do  not  be  afraid,  for  die  cost  of^ 
your  waste  sliall  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  a  nationi 
which  is  well  able  to  bear  it.     So  much  for  the  wastq 
unavoidably  attaching  to  dearness  of  production.     Bud 
there  are  other  and  yet  worse  descriptions  of  waste^ 
as   to  which   I    know    not    whether  America    suffen 
greatly  from  them,  but  I  know  that  in  this  country  via 
suffered  from  them  grievously  under  the  sway  of  pro- 
tection.     When  die  barrirjr  erected    by  a  protective 
duty  is  so  high  that  no  foreigner  can  overleap  it,  that 
duty  enables  the  home  manufacturer  not  only  to  charge 
a   high    price,  but   to    force  on  the  consumer  a    bad 
article.     Thus,  with  an  extravagant  duly  on   foreigij 
corks,  we   had   for  our  own  use  the  worst  corks 
Europe.     And   yet  again,  protection  causes  waste  < 
another  kind  in  a  large  class  of  cases.     Suppose  t 
natural  disadvantages  of  the  home  producer  to  cqu, 
15  per  cent.,    but  the  protective  duty  to  be  30.     Bufl 
cheapness    requires    minute  care,   economy,  and   de^ 
spatch  at  all  the  stage:4  througti  which  production  hast 


pass.     This  minute  care  and  thrift  depend  mainly 
the  pressure  of  competition.     There  were  among  iis, 
and  there  may  be  elsewhere,  many  producers  whom  in- 
ilolencc   tempts  to  neglect;    who   are    not  siifificii 
drawn  to  resist  this  inertia  by  the  attraction  of  raisii 
profit  to  a  maximum ;  for  whom  the  prospect  of  adval 
tage  is  not  enough  without  the  sense  of  necessity, 
whom  nothing  can  spur  to  a  due  nimbleness  of  mo' 
nient  except  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  ihe^ 
articles.     In  the  case  I  have  supposed,  the  second  i 
per  cent,  is  a  free  margin  whereupon  this  indolent 
may  disport  itself:  the  home  producer  is  not  only  coi 
ered    for  what   he  wastes  through  necessitj',   but    f< 
what   he  wastes  from  negligence  or  choice  ;  and    hi 
fellow-country  men,  the    public,  have  to    pay  alike  fi 
both.     We  suffered  grievously  from  this  in  Englant 
for  oftentimes  die  rule  of  the  producer  is,  or  was, 
produce  not  as  well  as  he  can.  but  as  badly  as  lie  c: 
and  as  well  only  as  he  must.     And  happy  are  jou  i| 
through    keener   energy  or   more    troublesome    col 
science  in  production,  you  have  no  similar  sufferin; 
America. 

If  protection  could  be  equally  distributed  all  round, 
then  it  would  be  fair  as  between  class  and  class.  But 
it  cannot  possibly  be  thus  distributed  in  any  country 
until  we  have  discovered  a  country  which  will  not  find 
its  interest  in  exporting  some  commodity  or  other. 
For  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  liome  must  be  de- 
termined by  its  price  in  foreiy^n  or  unprotected  market 
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and  therefore,  even  if  protective  diitii;s  arc  inscribed  on  j 
thestanitc-Ix)ok;it  home,  their  effect  must  remain  abso-  ] 
lulely  null,  so  far  as  this  particulararticle  Is  concerned,  i 
It  is  beyond  human  wit  and  power  to  secure  to  the  I 
cotton  grower,  or  to  the  grower  of  wheat  or  maize  in  I 
t]ie  United  States,  the  tenth  part  of  a  cent  per  bale  orl 
per  bushel  beyond  what  the  price  in  the  markets  of  1 
export  will  allow  to  him.  If,  under  these  circum-J 
stances,  he  is  required  to  pay  to  the  iron-master  of  I 
Pennsylvania,  or  to  the  manufacturer  at  Lowell,  an  1 
extra  price  on  his  im[)lements  or  on  his  clothing,  for  1 
which  he  can  receive  no  compensation  whatever,  such  [ 
extra  price  is  at  first  sight  much  like  robbery  perpe- 
trated by  law. 

If  such  be  the  ugly  physiognomy  presented,  at  the 
present   slagc   of    our   inquiry,  by  this   ancient    and 
lioary-headed  wizard  in  relation  to  the  claim  for  equal 
dealing  between  class  and  class,  the  presumptive  case 
is  not  a  whit  belter  in  regard  to  the  aggregate  wealth  ' 
of  the    nation.       Wealth   is   accumulation ;    and    the 
aggregate  of  that  accumulation  depends  upon  the  net  J 
surplus  left  by  the  prices  of  industrial  products  after 
defraying  out  of  them  the  costs  of  production, 
make  this  surplus  large  is  to  raise  national  wealtli  tol 
its  maximum.     It  is  largest  when  we  protluce  what  we  j 
can  produce  cheapest.    It  is  diminished,  and  the  nation  1 
is  so  far  impoverished,  whenever  and  wherever  and  to 
whatever  extent,  under  the  cover  of  protective  laws, 
jnen  are  induced  to  produce  articles  leaving  a  smaller 


surplus  instead  of  articles  leaving  a  larger  one.  But 
SUCH  is  tlie  essence  of  protection.  In  England  (speak- 
ing roughly)  it  made  us  produce  more  wheat  at  high 
prices  instead  of  more  tissues  at  low  prices. 
America  it  makes  you  produce  more  cloth  and  moi 
iron  at  high  prices  instead  of  more  cereals  and  more 
cotton  at  low  prices.  And  your  contention  is,  that  by 
making  production  thus  costly  you  make  wages  high. 
To  this  question  let  us  pass  onwards  ;  yet  not  without 
leaving  behind  us  certain  results  which  I  think  you 
will  find  it  hard  to  attack,  unless  it  be  in  llank  and 
rear.  Such  as  these :  First,  that  extra  price  imposed 
on  class  A  for  the  benefit  of  class  B,  without  compen- 
sation, is  robbery,  and  robbery  not  rendered  (in  the 
abstract)  more  respectable  because  the  State  is  the 
culprit.  .Secondly,  that  prnicction  means  dear  produc- 
tion, and  dear  production  means,  pyo  tanlo,  national 
impoverishment. 

But  the  view  of  the  genuine  protectionist  is  the 
rect  opposite  of  all  this.      I  understand  Iiis  contentioi 
to  be  that  protection  is  (as  I  should  say  freedom  is) 
mine  of  wealth ;    that  a  greater  aggregate  profit 
suits  from  what  you  would  call  keeping  labor  and  ca| 
jtal  al  home  llian  from  letting  them  seek  employment 
wherever   in    the  whole  world  they  can  find    it  most 
economically.     But  if  this  really  is  so,  if  there  be  thi: 
inlxirn  fertility  in  the  principle  itself,  why  are  the  se' 
eral  Slan.-t  of  the  Union  precluded  from  applying 
within  their  own  respective  borders  ?     If  the  aggi 
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gate  would  be  made  richer  by  this  internnl  .ipplication 
of  jirotfction  to  the  parts,  why  is  it  not  so  appHeil? 
On  tlic  other  ham!,  if  the  country  as  a  whole  would  by  _ 
this  device  be  made  not  richer,  but  poorer,  throiighi 
tlie  interference  with  the  natural  laws  of  productionJ 
then  how  is  it  that  by  similar  Interference  the  aijsjrejjate 
of  the  States,  the  great  commonwealth  of  America,  cart; 
he  made,  in  its  general  balancc-slieet.  not  poorer,  buH 
richer? 

What  is  the  value  of  this  arj^ument  about  keeping! 
capita]  at  home,  by  means  uf  protection,  which,  but  forM 
protection,  would  Hnd  its  way  aljroad  ?     The  conten-l 
lion  seems  to  be  this :  Capital  which  could  be   most] 
profitably  employed  abroad  ought,  by  legal  inducement,! 
to  lie  inveigled  into  remaining  here,  in  onler  thr.t  itl 
may  be  less  profitably  employed  at  home.    Our  objed 
ouglit  to  be,  not  to  pursue  those  industries  in  whiclj 
the  return  is  the  largest  wlien  compared  with  the 
lay,  but  lo  detain  In  this  countr)'  the  largest  quantitj 
of  capital  that  we  can.     Now,  here  I  really  must  pur-J 
sue  the  argument  Into  its  hiding-places  by  testing  it  in 
extremes.     If  the  proper  object  for  the  legislator  is  tdl 
keep  and  employ  in  his  country  the  greatest  possibld 
amount  of  capital,  then  the  British  Parliament  ((■.vfiw//fl 
£-yaUa)  ought  to  protect  not  only  wheat  but  pineapples.* 
A  pineapple  is  now  sold  in  London  for  eight  shlllinj^-T 
sixpence,  which,  before  wc  imported  that  majestic  fruiB 
from  the  tropics,  would   have  sold  for  two  pounds/^ 
Why  not  j>rotect   the  grov.cr  of  pineapples   at  twoj 
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pounds  by  a  duty  of  400  per  cent.  ?  Do  not  tell  me 
that  tliis  is  ridiculous.  It  is  ridiculous  upon  my  princi- 
ples ;  but  upon  your  principles  it  is  allowable,  it  is 
wise,  it  is  obligatory — as  wise,  shall  I  say  ?  as  it  is  ( 
protect  cotton  fabrics  by  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  NiS 
not  as  wise  only,  but  even  more  wise,  and  therefoi^ 
even  more  oblij^atory.  Because,  according  to  this  a 
giiment,  we  ougtit  to  aim  at  the  production  widiin  < 
own  limits  of  those  commodities  which  require 
largest  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor  to  rear  thei^ 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  produced ;  and  no  cm 
modity  could  more  amply  fulfil  this  condition. 

If  protection  be,  as  its  champions  (or  victims)  hol^ 
in  itself  an  economical  good,  then  it  holds 
sphere  of  production  the  same  place  as  belongs  1 
truth  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  or  to  virtue  In  t 
sphere  of  morals.  In  tliis  case,  you  cannot  have  1 
much  of  it ;  so  that,  while  more  protection  is  econod 
cal  good  in  embryo,  such  good  finds  its  full  devela 
ment  only  in  the  prohibition  of  foreign  trade.  I  i 
not  think  the  argument  would  be  unfair.  It  reallyi 
the  logical  corollary  of  all  your  utterances  on  the  h^ 
wages  which  (as  you  believe)  protection  gives  in  Amd 
ica,  and  on  the  low  wages  which  {as  you  believe)  c 
free  trade,  now  impartially  applied  all  round,  inf1ic| 
upon  England.  But  I  refrain  from  pressing  the  pon 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  urging! 
argument  which  tends  to  drive  the  sincere  protecttOi 


ist  deeper  and  deeper  into,  not  the  mud,  but  (what  we  I 
should  call)  the  mire. 

But  now  I  suppose  tile  answer  might  be  that  thel 
case  which  I  have  put  is  an  extreme  case  ;  and  that  ar-T 
giiments  are  not  well  judged  by  their  extremes.     In| 
some  matters,   for  instance,  in   moral   matters,  whera 
virtue  often   resides  in  a  mean,  this  may  be  so,     Bug 
the  laws  of  economy,  which  we  are  now  handling,  i 
proach  much  more  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic ;  and  if 
your  reasoning  is  that  wc  ought  to  prefer,  among  the 
fields  for  the  investment  of  capital,  what  is  domestic  to  . 
what  is  profitable,  it  is  at  least  for  the  protectionist  to 
show — and  he  never  has  shown — why  it  is  worth  jtM 
nation's  while  on  this  accoimt  tn  lose  five  shillings  i 
the  pound,  but  not  to  lose  (say)  ten  or  fifteen. 

I  will,  however,  Instead  of  relying  on  an  unanswered^ 
challenge,  push  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.J 
1  shall  boldly  contend  that  the  whole  of  this  doctrine— 
that  capital  should  be  tempted  into  an  area  of  dear! 
production  for  the  sake  or  under  the  notion  of  keep- 
ing it  at  home — Is  a  delusion  from  top  to  bottom.  Icl 
says  to  die  capitalist.  Invest  (say)  a  million  dollars  in  I 
mills  or  factories  to  produce  yarn  and  cloth  which  | 
we  could  obtain  more  cheaply  from  abroad — that! 
is.  be  it  remembered,  which  could  be  produced  abroad] 
and  s6nt  here  at  a  smaller  cost  of  production,  or,  J 
in  otlier  words,  with  less  waste ;  for  all  expcndi-1 
ture  in  production  beyond  the  measure  of  neces-vl 
sity — call   it    wluit  we   may — is   simple    waste.     'V0^ 


inJiice  him  to  do  tliis,  you  promise  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive :m  artificial  instead  of  a  natural  price ;  and,  In 
order  that  the  foreigner  may  not  drive  him  from  the 
market,  this  artificial  price  shall  be  saddled,  througl 
the  operation  of  an  import  duty,  upon  the  competing; 
foreign  commodity;  not  in  order  to  meet  the  wants, 
of  iht^  State,  which  is  the  sole  justifying  purpose  of  an 
import  duty,  but  in  order  to  cover  the  loss  on  \vasl«-' 
ful  domestic  production,  and  to  make  it  yield  a  profit. 
And  all  this  in  order,  as  is  said,  that  the  capitalist  may 
be  induced  to  keep  his  capital  at  home.  But,  in  Amer- 
ica, besides  the  jealously-palisaded  field  of  dear  pro-i 
duction,  there  Ls  a  vast  open  expanse  of  cheap  pro-; 
duction  ;  namely,  in  the  whole  mass  (to  speak  roughly) 
of  the  ajjricuttural  products  of  the  country,  not  to 
mention  such  gifts  of  the  earth  as  its  mineral  oils. 
In  raising  these,  the  American  capitalist  will  find  the 
demand  of  the  world  unexhausted,  however  he  may 
increase  the  supply.  Why,  then,  is  he  to  carry 
capital  abroad  when  there  is  profitable  employmei 
for  it  at  home?  If  protection  is  necessary  to  kee| 
American  capital  at  home,  why  is  not  the  vast  capital 
now  sustaining  your  domestic  agriculture,  and  raising; 
commodities  for  sale  at  free-trade  prices,  exported  to. 
other  countries?  Or,  conversely,  since  vast  capital] 
find  an  unlimited  field  for  employment  in*  cheapi 
domestic  production  without  protection,  it  is  demon- 
strated that  protection  is  not  required  in  order  to 
keep  your  capital  at  home. 


n 
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No  adversary  will,  I  think,  venture  upon  answering  1 
this  by  saying  that  the  profits  are  larger  in  protected  | 
than  in  unprotected  industries.  First,  becansp  the 
best  opinions  seem  to  testify  that  in  your  protected  j 
trades  profits  a  hard  pressed  by  wages — a  state  of 
things  very  likely  to  occur,  because  protection,  resting  j 
upon  artificial  stimulants,  tends  to  disturb  and  banish  ■! 
all  natural  adjustment.  Bui,  secondly,  there  can! 
hardly  be  any  votary  of  protection  sufticienily  Quix-  I 
otic  to  contend  that  waste  ought  to  be  encouraged  j 
in  economical  processes,  and  the  entire  community  J 
taxed  without  fiscal  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  to  a-I 
particular  order  of  capitalists  profits  liigher  than  thosel 
reaped  by  another  order — the  public  claim  (such  you  T 
hold  it)  of  both  resting  upon  exactly  the  same  basi? 
namely,  tnis — that  they  keep  their  capitals  at  home. 

There  is  yet  another  point  which  I  cannot  pass  with-J 
out  notice.     I  have  not  admitted  that  protection  keepa'l 
al  home  any  capital  which  would  otherwise  go  abroad.  1 
But  I  now  for  the  moment  accept  and  reason  upon  the  ] 
assumption  that  this  is  effected.     And  \  ask — Indeed, 
by  the  force  of  argument  I  may  almost  require — you  ' 
to  make  an  admission  to  me    which  is    of  the   most  ] 
serious  character  ;  namely,  this  :  That  there  is  a  great  ] 
deal  of  ca|>ital  undoubtedly  kept  at  home  by  protec-  I 
tion,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dear  production,  which  i 
partial  waste,  but  for  anollier  kind  of  waste,  which  is] 
sheer  and  absolute  anil  totally  uncompensated.     This 
11  thf  vv:i'<rf  inriiiTfd  in  ihe  great  work  of  distributingf 


cominodities.  If  the  price  of  iron  or  of  cotton  cloth  is 
increased  50  per  cent,  by  protection,  then  the  capital 
required  by  every  wholesale  and  ever)-  retail  dis- 
tributor must  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  distributor  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  his  auxiliary 
and  essentially  domestic  work,  protected  by  an  import 
duty,  any  more  than  can  the  scavenger  or  the  chimney- 
sweep. The  import  duty  adds  to  the  price  he  pays, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  circulating  capital  which  he 
requires  in  order  to  carry  on  his  traffic;  but  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  rate  of  profit  which  he  receives,  and 
nothing  whatever  to  the  employment  which  he  gives. 
This  forced  increment  of  capital  sets  in  motion  no 
labor,  and  is  compelled  to  work  in  the  uncovered  field  ■] 
of  open  trade.  It  has  not  the  prima  facie  apology 
(such  as  that  apology  may  be)  which  the  iron-maker 
or  tlie  mill-owner  may  make,  that  he  is  employing 
American  labor  which  would  not  odierwise  be  em- 
ployed. If  the  waste  under  a  protective  duty  of  50 
per  cent,  be  a  waste  of  50  per  cent,,  the  waste  of  the 
extra  capital  required  in  distribution  is  a  waste  of 
100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  operation;  for  it 
accomplishes  absolutely  nothing  on  behalf  of  the 
community  which  would  not  be  accomplished  equally 
if  the  commodity  were  50  per  cent,  less  in  price ; 
just  as  the  postman  distributing  letters  at  a  sliilHng 
performs  no  better  or  other  service  than  the  post- 
man distributing  letters  at  a  penny.  But  of  dis- 
tributors   the    name    is   legion :    they   constitute    the 
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vast  army  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen  of  a 
country,  with  all  the  wants  appertaining  to  them.  As 
consumers,  they  are  taxed  an  all  protected  com- 
modities ;  as  the  allies  of  producers  in  the  business  of 
distributing,  they  are  forced  to  do  with  more  capital 
what  could  be  done  as  well  with  less. 


V.    Selation  between  Protection  and 
High  Wages. 

Admitting  that  we  see  in  the  United  Stat^s  a  co-  J 
existence  of  high  wages  with  protection,  but  denying! 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them,  I  may! 
be  asked    whether   1    am    prepared    to    broaden  that 
denial  into  an  universal  proposition  and  contend  diat 
in  no  case  can  wages  be  raised  by  a  system  of  protec- 
tion. 

My  answer  is  this :  A  country  cannot  possiby  raise 
its  aggregate  wage  fund  by  protection,  but  must  inevi- 
tably reduce  it.     It  is  a  contrivance  for  producing  dear  I 
and  for  selling  dear,  undercovcrof  a  wall  or  fence  which  i 
shuts  out  the  cheaper  foreign  article,  or  handicaps  it 
on  admission  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine.     Yet 
1  may  for  the  moment  allow  it  to  be  possible  that, 
some  particular  trade  or  trades,  wages  may  be  raised 
(at  tlie  expense  of  the  community)  in  consequence  of 
protection.      There  was  a  time  when  America   huilt 
ships  for  Great  Britain  ;  namely,  before  the  American  , 
Revolution.      She  now  imposes  heavy  duties  lO  pre-  I 


vent  our  building  ships  for  her.  Even  my  own  recol- 
lection goes  back  to  the  period,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  ago,  when  by  far  the  most,  and  also  the 
best,  part  of  the  ti-ade  between  us  was  carried 
American  bottoms.  Mr.  McKay  reli-rs  in  his  letter  l 
a  period  before  the  War  when  she  could  compete  wit 
British  labor,  but  when,  as  he  inlurms  us,  your  ship 
Wright  Mas  paid  six  shillings  a  day,  whereas  now  I 
has  fourteen  ;  which  means  that,  as  the  profits  of  capita 
are  not  supposed  to  have  declined,  the  community  payi 
for  ships  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  used  to  pajB 
and  your  ship-builders  do  a  small  trade  with  a  larg 
capital  instead  of  doing  (as  before)  a  large  trade  witj 
a  (relatively)  small  capital 

I  will  not  now  stop  to  dilate  on  my  admiration  foi 
the  resources  of  a  community  which  can  bear 
indulge  in  these  impoverishing  processes ;  nor  even  t 
ask  whether  the  shipwright  in  the  small  trade  has  t 
same  constancy  of  wage  as  he  had  in  the  large  onflj 
or  whether  his  large  receipt  is  countervailed  by  hid 
large  outlay  on  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  liftTj 
But  I  will  look  simply  to  the  qiiesti<  n  whether  proteC' 
don  in  this  case  raises  wages.  1  do  not  undertake  t 
say  it  is,  in  a  limited  way,  impossible,  if  it  be  tnie, 
llie  steps  in  the  process  are.  1  conceive,  as  follows: 
America  absolutely  requires  for  her  own  use  a  certain 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels.  Congress  lays  s 
duties  upon  foreign  ships  and  materials  that  tliey  sh: 
not  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  less  than  double  I 


price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
'I'herefore,  the  American  ship-builder  can  force  his 
countrymen  to  pay  him  any  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
prices,  for  his  commodity.  The  remaining  point  is 
the  division  of  the  amount  between  the  capitalist 
and  ttie  workman.  That  is  governed  by  the  general 
state  of  the  labor  market  in  the  country.  If  the 
labor  market,  although  open  to  the  world,  is  insuffi- 
ciently supplied,  then  the  wage-earner  may  possibly, 
in  a  |;i\en  case,  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  monopoly 
price  of  ships.  If  the  hand-work  be  one  requiring  a 
long  apprenticeship  (so  to  call  it),  and  thereby  imped- 
ing the  access  of  domestic  competitors,  this  will  aug- 
ment his  share.  Then  why  not  the  like,  some  one  will 
ask,  in  all  cases?  Because  the  community  in  tlie  given 
case  pays  the  price  of  the  monopoly — that  is  to  say. 
throws  the  price  to  waste,  and  because,  while  a  trader 
in  a  multitude  of  commodities  may  lose  upon  one  of 
them,  and  yet  may  have  a  good  balance-sheet  upon  the 
whole,  he  must  not  and  cannot  lose  upon  them  all 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  trader  ;  and  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  its  aggregate  of  production,  is  as  a  single 
trader. 

Without,  then,  absolutely  denying  it  to  be  possible 
that  in  some  isolated  and  exceptional  cases  there  may 
be  a  relation  between  protection  {and  all  protection, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  monopoly)  and  high  wages,  I  con- 
tend that  to  refer  generally  the  high  rate  of  wages  in 
the  United  States  to  this  cause  would  be  nothing  less 


me 


than  preposterous.     And  on  this  part  of  the 

desire  to  propound  what  appears  to  me  to  be  in 

nature  of  a  dilemma,  with  some  curiosity  to  know 

the   champions   of  protection  would    be  disposed    to 

meet  it.    Let  me  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  tr)  ing  the 

issue,'  that  one-half  of  the    salable    products  of 

United  States  are  asricultural  and  one-half  manul 

tured,  and  that  the  manufactured  moiety  are  covei 

by  protection,  while   the   agricultural    half,  since  they 

are  articles  of  large  export,  bear  only  such  a  price  as 

assigned   to  them    by  foreign    competition 

larkets  where  they  are  sold,      I  take  this  rough  ei 

ate  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  and  in  the  same  vie' 

"overlook  the  fact  that  the  sugar  which  you  grow  is  s| 

covered,  as    it  used    to    be    covered,  by  an  opcrai 

protection.     One-half,  then,  of  American  labor  enji 

protective  wages  ;  the  other  half  of  the  products  of 

United  States  is  furnished  by  mere  "  free-trade  toilei 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  wages  of  the  agri) 

turai  lialf  are  raised  bj'  the  existence  of  protective  la^ 

_which  cover  the  artisan  half     This  you  cannot  possil 

firm,  because    it    is  an  elementary  fact  that  (givi 

e  quantity  of  labor  in  the  market)  they  are  goveri 

r  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they  produce, 

lat  those  prices  are    free-trade    prices.       You 

flree-trade  toilers  "  all  over  your  country,  and  by  tl 

side  you   have  protected  artisans.     I  ask.  then,  ni 

this  question:  Is  the  remuneration  of  the  ■■  fn 

pilers,"  all    things   taken    into  nrmunt,  equivalent 


lh.it  of  ihe  protected    artisans?     If  k  is  not,  whj*  d 
not  the  agricultural  men  juass  o\-er  into  tht  pro\Tncc9  j 
of  demand  for  manufacturing  and  mining  labor,  and, 
bj'  augmenting   tlie  supply,  reduce  and    equalize  the 
rate?     Which  is  like  asking,  how  comes  it  that  a  man 
is  content  with  one  loaf  when  two  are  offered   him? 
The  answer  would  be.  he  is  not  content:  whenever  he  j 
can,  he  takes  the  two  and  leaves  the  one.     It  follows  | 
that   in   this   case    there    exists   no  excess   of    wage 
for    him  to  appropriate.     The   loaf,  meaning   by  the 
loaf  not  a    mere   money  rate,   but    that   money  rate 
together  with  all  its  incidents  of  all  kinds,  is  equal  as  ■ 
between  tlie  protected  and  the  unprotectetl  labort^r. 
The  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  labor  are  gov- 
erned in  the  long  run  (and  perhaps  in  America  more  i 
certainly  and  rapidly  than  anywhere  else)  by  the  advan* 
tages  attaching  to  each  respectively.     In  other  words, 
the    free-trade  wages  are  as   good   as  the    protected 
■wages :  and  (apart  from  small  and  exceptional  cases) 
llie    idea  that  protection  raises  the  rate  of  wages  on 
any  large  scale  or  in  any  open  field  is  an  illusion. 

But  1  proceed  to  consider  the  vast  exceplional  ad- 
vantages which  as  a  country  the  L'nited  States  enjoy; 
which  enable  them  to  bear  the  process  of  depletion 
that,  through  the  system  of  protection,  it  is  their  pleas- 
ure to  undergo,  and  which  for  them  cause  the  question 
lo  be  one  not  of  absolute  retrogression,  but  only  of 
hampered  and  retarded  progress. 
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VI.  On  the  Reasons  why  Protection  only 

Injures,  and  does  not  Ruin,  the 

United  States. 

1  hold  that  dear  production,  even  if  compensated  to 
the  producer  by  high  price,  is  a  wasteful  and  exhaust- 
ing process.  I  may  still  be  asked  for  a  detailed  answer 
to  the  question  :  "  How,  then,  is  It,  that  America, 
whith,  as  you  say,  makes  enormous  waste  by  protcc- 
lion.  nevertheless  outstrips  all  other  countries  in  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  her  wealth?"  To  which  my 
general  answer  is,  that  the  case  is  like  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  with  wasteful  expenditure,  has  a  vast  for- 
tune, such  as  to  leave  him  a  large  excess  of  receipts. 
But  for  his  waste  that  excess  would  be  larger  still. 

I  will,  then,  proceed  to  set  forth  some  of  tlie  causes 
which,  by  giving  exceptional  energy  and  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  work  ol  production  in  America, 
seem  to  allow  (in  homely  phrase)  of  her  making  ducks 
and  drakes  of  a  large  portion  of  what  ought  to  l>elier 
accumulations,  and  yet,  by  virtue  of  the  remainder  of 
tltem  to  astonish  tlie  world. 

I.  Let  me  observe,  first,  that  America  produces  an 
enormous  mass  of  cotton,  cereals,  meat,  oils,  and  other 
conmiodities,  which  are  sold  in  the  unsheltered  market 
of  the  world  at  such  prices  as  it  will  yield.  The  pro- 
ducers are  fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  protected  inter- 
ests, and  receive  nothing  in  return;  but  they  obtain 
for  their  countr>'.  as  well  as  for  ihc  world,  the  whole 
advantage  of  a  vast  natural  trade :  that  is  to  say,  4 


trade  in  which  production  is  carried  on  at  a  minimum 
cost  in  capital  and  hibor  as  compared  with  what  the 
rest  of  llie  world  caii  do. 

2.  America  invites  and  obtains  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree from  ail  the  world  one  of  the  great  elements  of 
production,  without  tax  of  any  kind ;  namely,  capital. 

5.  While  securing  to  the  capitalist  producer  a  mo- 
nopoly in  tlie  protected  trades,  she  allows  all  the  world 
to  do  its  best,  by  a  free  immigration,  to  prevent  or 
qualify  any  corresponding  monopoly  in  the  class  of 
workmen. 

4.  She  draws  upon  a  bank  of  natural  resources  so 
vast  that  it  easily  bears  those  deductions  of  improvi- 
dence which  simply  prevent  the  results  from  being 
vaster  siiil. 

Let  me  now  mention  some  at  least  among  those 
elements  of  the  unrivalled  national  strength  of  .America 
which  explain  to  us  why  she  is  not  ruined  by  the  huge 
waste  of  the  protective  system.  And  first  of  these  I 
place  the  immense  extent  and  vastness  of  her  terri- 
tor)',  which  make  her  not  so  much  a  country  as  in  her- 
self a  world,  and  not  a  ver>'  little  world.  She  carries 
on  the  business  of  domestic  exchanges  on  a  scale  such 
as  mankind  has  never  seen.  Of  all  the  staple  products 
of  human  industry  and  care,  how  few  are  there  which, 
in  one  or  anodier  of  her  countless  regions,  the  soil  of 
America  would  refuse  to  yield.  Ko  other  country 
has  the  same  diversit\'.  the  same  free  choice  of  in- 
dustrial pursuit,  the  same  option  to  lay  hold  not  on 
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the  good  merely,  but  on  the  best.  Historically,  aU 
international  trade  has  had  its  broadest  basis  in  the 
interchange  between  tropical  or  southern  commodities 
and  those  of  the  temperate  or  northern  zone.  And 
even  this  kind  of  exchange  America  possesses  on  a 
considerable  scale  within  her  own  ample  borders. 

Apart  from  this  wide  variety,  I  suppose  there  is  no 
other  country  of  the  whole  earth  in  which,  if  we  com- 
bine together  the  surface  and  that  which  is  below  the 
surface,  nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  man.  The 
.  mineral  resources  of  our  own  Britannic  Isle  have, 
without  question,  principally  contributed  to  its  commer- 
cial preeminence.  But  when  we  match  them  with  those 
of  America,  it  is  Lilliput  against  Brobdingnag.  I 
believe  that  your  coal-field,  for  example,  is  to  ours 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-six  to  one.  Now, 
this  vast  aggregate  superiority  of  purely  natural 
wealth  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  gift,  say,  of  a  queen 
in  a  game  of  chess,  or  to  a  start  allowed  in  a  race  by 
one  boy  to  another  ;  with  this  difference  :  that  America 
could  hold  her  own  against  all  comers  without  the 
queen,  and  that,  like  her  little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  she 
can,  if  she  likes,  run  the  race,  and  perhaps  win  it.  upon 
equal  terms.  By  protection  she  makes  a  bad  move, 
which  helps  us  to  make  fight,  and  ties  a  heavy  clog 
upon  her  feet,  so  that  the  most  timid  among  us  need 
not  now  to  greatly  dread  her  competition  in  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  world. 


Again,  the  international  position  of  America  may, 
in  a  certain  light,  be  illustrated  by  comparing  togetlier 
the  econnniical  conditions  under  which  coal  has  been 
produced  in  the  different  districts  of  this  island.  Th« 
royalty  upon  coal  represents  that  surplus  over  and 
above  estimated  trading  profit  from  a  mine  which  the 
lessee  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord.  In  England, 
^nerally,  royalties  have  varied  from  about  sixpence 
a  ton  to  ninepence  in  a  few  cases  ;  scarcely  ever  higher. 
But  in  StalTord shire,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
remarkable  coal-measure,  called  the  ten-yard  coal,  and 
to  the  presence  of  ironstone  abundantly  inlerstratified 
with  the  coal,  the  royalty  has  often  amounted  to  no  less 
than  three  shillings.  This  excess  has  a  real  analogy 
to  die  surplus  bounty  of  Modier  Earth  in  America. 
And  when  I  see  her  abating  somewhat  of  her  vast 
advantages  through  the  trick  of  protection,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  curious  fact  that  (as  it  happens)  this 
unusual  abundance  of  the  mineral  made  the  getring  of 
it  in  Staffordshire  singularly  wasteful,  and  that  frac- 
tions, and  no  small  fractions,  of  the  ten-yard  coal  are 
now  irrecoverably  buried  in  the  earth,  like  the  tribute 
which  America  has.  and  has.  as  it  seems,  contentedly, 
been  paying  to  her  protected  interests. 

In  most  of  the  elements  of  cheapness,  America 
wholly  surpasses  us;  as,  for  example,  in  the  natural, 
indefeasible  advantages  she  enjoys  through  tlie  vast- 
nesa  not  only  of  the  soils  which  produce,  but  of  the 
n>arket5   which  consume,    her  productions.       I    have 
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lately  seen  a  penny  periodical,  published  by  Me; 
Harper,  of  New  York,  which  far  surpasses  all  that  l 
enterprise  and  skill  of  our  publishers  have  been  ; 
to  produce.     But  all  tl\ese  p/us  quantities  she  worl 
hard  to  convert  into  minuses  tlirough  the  devourinj 
agency  of  protection. 

There  are  two  other  particulars  which  I  have 
notice  before  quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject.    Eaq 
of  them   involves  a  compliment — the  one  to  us,  the 
other  to    yourselves.       As  there  is  an  invidious    ele- 
ment in  all  self-praise,  I  will  get  rid  first  of  what  touches 
us.     It  is  this  :  Trade  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  like 
mercy.     It  cannot  be  carried  on  without  conferring  a 
double  benefit.    Again,  trade  cannot  be  increased  witli- 
out  increasing  this  benefit,  and  increasing  it  (in  tlie  long 
run)  on  botli  sides  alike.     Freedom  has  enormously  e:^^ 
tended  our  trade  with  the  countries  of  the  world, 
above  all  oiliers,  with  tlie  United  States.   It  follows  t 
they  have  derived  immense  benefit,  that  their  waste  } 
been  greatly    repaired,    their    accumulations    larg 
augmented,    through    British    legislation.      We 
not  on  this  ground  any  merit  or  any  claims  whatevq 
We  legislated  for  our  own  advantage,  and  are  satisfia 
with  the  benefit  we  have  received.     But  it  is  a  fafl 
and  a  fact  of  no  small  dimensions,  which,  in  estiniatid 
the  material  development  of  .'\merica,  cannot  be  Id 
sight  of. 

My  second  point  touches  the  circumstances  of  t 
national  infancy  and  growth.     It  would  be  alike  fiitij 


unjust,  in   (minting  out  the  singular  advantages 
over  the  outer  world  which  nature  has  given  to  Amer- 
ica, not  to  take  notice  of  those  advantages  which  her 
people  have  earned  or  created  for  themselves.     In  no 
country,  I  suppose,  lias  tliere  been  so  careful  a  culti- 
vation of  the  inventive  faculty.     And  if  America  has 
surpassed    in    industrial    discoveries    the    nice    from 
which  her  people  sprang,  we  do  not  grudge  her  the 
honor  or  llie  gain.     Americans  are  economists  in  in-  i 
ventions  and  do  not  let  them  slip.     For  example,  the  I 
reaping-machine    of    modern     times,    I    believe,    was 
invented   in    Forfarshire,  but   i\\<i  not    pass  into   any 
general  use.       Still-lmrn  ihert-,  it  disappeared  ;  but  it 
was  appreciated  and  established  in  .America,  and  then   ' 
came  back  among  us  as  an  importation  from  thence,  and   I 
was  at  last  appreciated  and    established  here.      The 
scarcity  of  labor  has,    in   truth,  supplied   the  great 
Republic  with  an  essential  element  of  severe  and  salu- 
tary discipline. 

The  youth  of  America  was,  ef^pecially  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  youth  not  of  luxury  but  of  difficulty.  Nature 
dealt  somewhat  sternly  with  your  ancestors  ;  and  to 
iheir  great  advantage.  They  were  reared  in  a  mold 
of  masculine  character,  and  were  made  fit  to  en- 
counter, and  turn  to  account,  all  vicissitudes.  As  the 
country  opened,  they  were  confronted  everywhere 
with  one  great  and  crying  want,  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
So  they  were  put  upon  the  application  of  their  mental  I 
powers  to    labor-saving   contrivances,  and    this   want 


grew  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  it  was  supplied.     Thus 
it  lias  come  about  that  a  race  endued  with  consummate 
ability  for  labor  has   also  become   the    richest   of 
races  in  instruments  for  dispensing  with  labor, 
provision  of  such  instruments  has  become  with  you 
standing  tradition,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  you 
have  taken  your  place  as  (probably)  the  most  inventive 
nation  in  the  world.     It  is  thus  obvious  enough  that 
a    remarkable    faculty   and    habit  of  invention,  whi 
goes  direct  to  cheapness,  helps  to  fill  up  that  gap 
your  productive  results  which  Is  created  by  the  wasi 
fulness  of  protection.     The    leakage    in    the  nation; 
cistern  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  efficiency 
the  pumps  that  supply  it. 

America  makes  no  scruple,  then,  to  cheapen  eve 
thing  in  which  labor  is  concerned,  and  she  gives 
capitalist  the  command  of  all  inventions  on  the 
terms  she  can  contrive.  Why?  Only  because  this  h 
road  to  national  wealth.  Therefore,  she  has  no  mei 
upon  labor,  but  displaces  it  right  and  left.  Yet  when 
come  to  the  case  where  capital  is  most  in  questioi 
she  enables  her  ship-builders,  her  iron-masters 
her  mill-owners  to  charge  double  or  semi-double  prici 
which,  if  her  practice  as  to  labor-saving  be  right,  m' 
be  the  road  to  national  poverty.  E  converso,  if  she 
right  in  shutting  out  foreign  ships  and  goods,  to  rai 
the  receipts  of  the  American  capitalist,  why  does  si 
not  tax  the  reaping-machine  and  the  American  "devi 
to  raise  the  receipts  of  the  American  laborer 
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tliat  1  recommend  such  consistency.  I  rejoice  in 
anomalies  and  contradictions  by  virtue  of  which  the' 
applications  of  science  everywhere  abound  through  the 
States  for  the  benefit  of  their  populations,  and  willi- 
out  doubt,  ihouijh  more  circuitously,  of  ours  also,  and 
of  the  world  at  large. 

I  have  still  to  notice  one  remaining  point.  Il 
is  this :  I  do  not  doubt  that  production  is  much! 
cheapened  in  America  by  the  absence  of  all  kinds  of  | 
class  legislation  except  that  which  is  termed  protection; 
an  instance  alike  vicious  and  gigantic,  but  still  an  in- 
stance only.  In  our  British  legislation,  the  Iniet^st  of 
the  individual  or  the  class  still  rather  largely  prevails 
against  that  of  the  public.  In  America,  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  the  public  obtains  full  and  equal 
justice.  I  take  for  example  the  case  of  the  railroads  ; 
that  vast  creation,  one  of  almost  universal  good  to 
mankind,  now  approaching  to  one  tenth  or  one-twelfth 
of  our  entire  national  possessions.  It  is  believed  that  in 
unnecessary  Parliamentary  expenditure,  and  in  ab- 
normal prices  paid  for  land,  the  railways  of  this  country 
were  taxed  to  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling beyond  the  natural  cost  of  their  creation.  Thus 
does  the  spirit  of  protection,  only  shifting  its  form,  still 
go  ravening  about  amongst  us.  Nothing  is  so  common 
here  as  to  receive  compensation  ;  and  we  get  it  not 
only  for  injuries,  but  for  benefits.  But  while  the' 
great  nation  of  the  Union  rightly  rejoices  in  her  free-| 
dom  from  our  superstitions,  why  should  she  desire^' 
create  and  worship  new  superstitions  of  her  own  .* 


ViJ.  The  Moral  Aspect  of  the  Salyect. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  I  have  closed  the 
economiciil  argument,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
counts  of  my  indictment  against  protection.  I  have, 
indeed,  had  to  ask  myself  ivhetlier  1  should  be  within 
my  right  in  saying  hard  things,  outside  tlie  domain 
political  economy,  about  a  system  which  has  coi 
mended  Itself  to  the  great  American  state  and  people, 
although  those  hard  tilings  are,  in  part  at  least,  stricdy 
consequent  upon  what  has  been  said  before.  Indeed, 
the  moral  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  economical  argU' 
meni  as  to  be  intertwined  with  it  rather  than  consequeni 
upon  it.  rurther,  I  believe  the  people  of  the  Unitei 
Slates  to  be  a  people  who,  like  that  race  from  whii 
they  are  sprung,  love  plain  speaking;  and  I  do 
believe  that  to  suppress  opinions  deliberately 
conscientiously  held  would  be  the  way  to  win  yoi 
respect. 

I  urge,  then,  that  all  protection  is  morally  as  well 
economically  bad.  This  is  a  very  different  diing  froi 
saying  that  all  protectionists  are  bad.  Many  of  thei 
without  doubt,  are  good,  nay,  excellent,  as  were  in  thi 
countrj'  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Corn  Law. 
is  of  the  tendencies  of  a  system  that  I  speak,  whi« 
operate  variously,  upon  most  men  unconsciously,  Uj 
some  men  not  at  all ;  and  surely  that  system  cannot 
good  which  makes  an  intlividual.  or  a  ^etof  in.li\iduali 
live  on  the  resources  of  the  community  and  causes  hi 
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relatively  to  diniinUh  that  store,  which  duty  to  his  fel- 
i  )w-<;itizens  an!  to  their  equal  rights  should  teach  him  I 
by  his  contributions  to  aujjnieni.     The  habit  of  mind  ] 
thus  enjjendered  is  not  such  as  altogether  befits  a  free! 
country  or  harmonizeri  with  an  independent  character,  j 
And  the  more  the  system  of  protection  is  discussed  1 
and  contested,  the  more  those  whom  it  favors  are  drivefl 
to  struggle  for  its  mainteniince,  tlie  farther  they  must 
insensibly  deviate  from  the  law  of  equal  rights,  and, 
perhaps,  even  from  the  tone  of  genuine  personal  inde- 1 
pendence. 

In  speaking  thus,  we  speak  greatly  from  our  owitl 
experience.  I  have  personally  lived  through  the  varied! 
phases  of  that  experience,  since  we  began  that  battlel 
between  monopoly  and  freedom,  which  cost  us  aboucl 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  nation's  life.  I  havel 
seen  and  known,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  compar-j 
ing,  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind  engendered  firstl 
by  our  protectionism,  which  we  now  look  back  upon  asl 
servitude,  and  then  by  die  commercial  freedom  and! 
equality  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  thirty  orj 
forty  years.  The  one  tended  to  harden  into  positlvi 
seliishness  ;  the  oilier  has  done  much  to  foster  a  more:| 
liberal  tone  of  mind. 

The  economical  question  which  1  have  been  endeav-l 
oring  to  discuss  is  a  very  large  one.      Neverdieless,  it« 
dwindles,  in  my  view,  when  it  is  compared  with  thej 
paramount  question  of  tlie  American  future  viewed  i 
large.     There  opens  before  the  thinking  mind,  wheaj 


this  supreme  question  is  propounded,  a  vista  so  trs 
scending  all  ordinary  limitation  as  requires  an  almost 
preterhuman  force  and  expansion  of  ihe  mental  eye  in 
order  to  embrace  it.  Some  things,  and  some  weighty 
things,  are  clear  so  far  as  the  future  admits  of  clear- 
ness. There  is  a  vision  of  territory,  population,  power, 
passing  beyond  all  experience.  The  exhibition  to  man- 
kind, for  the  first  time  in  history,  of  free  institutions  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  is  momentous,  and  I  have  enough  faith 
in  freedom,  enough  distrust  of  all  that  is  alien  from 
freedom,  to  believe  that  it  will  work  powerfully  for 
good.  But  together  with  and  behind  these  vast  de- 
velopments there  will  cornea  cui  responding  opportu- 
nity of  social  and  moral  influence  to  be  exercised  over 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the  question  of  questions 
for  us,  as  trustees  for  our  posterity,  is,  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  this  influence?  Will  it  make  us,  the  children 
of  the  senior  races,  who  will  have  to  come  under  its 
action,  better  or  worse?  Not  what  manner  of  pro- 
ducer, but  what  manner  of  man,  is  the  American  of 
the  future  to  be? 

I  am.  1  trust,  a  lover  of  human  advancement;  but  I 
know  of  no  true  progress  except  upon  the  old  lines. 
Our  race  has  not  lived  for  nothing.  Their  pilgrimage 
through  this  deeply  .shadowed  valley  of  life  and  death 
has  not  been  all  in  vain.  They  have  made  accumula- 
tions on  our  I>ehalf.  I  resent,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
power  I  would  resist,  every  attempt  to  deprive  us 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  benefit  of  those  accu- 


mulalions.     The  American  love  of  freedom  will,  beyond 
all  doubt,  be  to  some  extent  qualified,  perhaps  in  soniel 
cases  impaired,  by  the  subtle  influence  of  gold,  ag^jjre- J 
gated  by  many  hands  in  vaster  masses  than  have  yecJ 
been  known. 

Aurum  per  m^ios  ire  satellites, 
Et  t>ettump«re  amat  saiB,  potentins 
Iclu  rulmineo 

But,  to  rise  higher  sllll,  how  will  the  majestic  figure, 
about  to  become  the  largest  and  most  powerful  on  the 
stage  of  the  world's  history,  make  use  of  his  powei 
Will  it  be  instinct  witli  moral  life  in  proportion  to  its: 
material  strength!  Will  he  uphold  and  propagate 
the  Christian  tradition  with  that  surpassing  energy 
which  marks  him  in  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life?] 
Will  he  maintain  with  a  high  hand  an  unfaltering  rev- 
erence for  that  law  of  nature  which  is  anterior  to  the 
Gospel,  and  supplies  the  standard  to  which  it  appeals, 
the  very  foundation  on  which  it  is  built  up?  Will  he 
fully  know,  and  fully  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that 
both  reverence  and  strictness  are  essential  conditions 
of  all  high  and  desirable  well-being?  And  will  he  be 
a  leader  and  teacher  to  us  of  the  old  world  in  reject- 
ing and  denouncing  all  the  miserable,  degrading  sophis- 
tries by  which  the  arch-enemy,  ever  devising  more  and 
more  subde  schemes  against  us,  seeks  at  one  stroke 
perhaps  to  lower  us  beneath  the  brutes,  assuredly  to 
c«t  us  off  from  die  hope  and  from  ilic  source  o(  the 
final  good?     Oiic  thing  is  certain;  Ills  temptations  will 
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multiply  with  his  power;  his  responsibilities  with  his 
opportunities.  Will  the  seed  be  sown  among  the 
thorns?  Will  worldliness  overrun  the  ground  and 
blight  its  flowers  and  its  fruit?  On  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  to  such  as  these,  it  will  depend 
whether  this  new  revelation  of  power  upon  the  earth 
is  also  to  be  a  revelation  of  virtue ;  whether  it  shall 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  May  Heaven  avert  every 
darker  omen,  and  grant  that  the  latest  and  largest 
growth  of  the  great  Christian  civilization  shall  also  be 
the  brightest  and  the  best ! 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

The  most  com  man  din  j,'  figure  in  American  politics 
to-<lay  is  James  G.  Blaine.  Possessed  of  majjnetic 
jjKnionality,  infinitely  sensitive  and  keen,  he  is  almost 
tniique  among  statesmen.  He  was  born  June  31, 
1S30,  in  Union  Townshiij,  Washington  County,  I'a. 
t  le  is  of  nigged  Scotch-Irish  stock,  a  race  warranted 
tu  wear  well  in  any  climate  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. Blaine  was  sent  to  school  when  six  years  of 
age,  and  soon  showed  the  two  characteristics  necessary 
to  greatness — a  surprising  memory,  and  fluency  of 
speech.  When  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  he 
graduated  from  Washington  College.  Washington,  Pa. 
lie  was  at  Uiis  time  a  raw-boned,  angular  lad,  but 
very  bright  and  plucky.  He  put  his  foot  on  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder  of  fame  by  teaching  school  at 
Lick  .Springs,  Kentucky.  There  were  four  hundred 
and  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  a  sort  of  mllitar)'  college, 
and  Blaine's  first  lessons  in  government  were  learned 
in  that  unruly  little  republic.  In  1.S53,  he  removed  to 
Augusta.  Maine,  and  purchased  a  luilf  interest  in  the 
Kennebec  Journal.  He  was  a  hcavtjTi-made  journalist. 
His  keen  satire  and  exhaustless  huinur,  added  to  the 


sharp   look-out    he    kept  upon    current   events,  s( 
made   him  and    his    paper  noteworthy.     In 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  also  made  chai 
man  of  the    Republican    Stale  Committee.     Hf 
twice  elecied  Speaker  of  the  lower  House,  and 
early  j,'ave  convincing'  proof  of  his  power  to  conti 
Icjjislative  bodies,  and  his  great  knowledge  of  parli 
mentary  law.     In  the  dark  days  o(  1862.  he  becai 
a  member  of  Congress  and  soon  took  active  part 
the  debates.     He  was  re-elected  for  several  terms  . 
became    Speaker   of    the    Forty-first    Congress, 
proved  himself  a  sturdy  Samson  in  opposition  to 
political   Philistines  who  constantly  tried  to  upset 
calm  impartiality,  and  his  iron  endurance  won  the  si 
prised  admiration  of  friends  and  foes  alike.     For 
years   he   held    this    position,  which  is    practically 
third  greatest  in  the  country,  and  really  demands  the 
greatest  intelligence.     Upon  the  return  of  the  south- 
ern members  to  the    House.  Mr.  Blaine  became  the 
recognized    leader   of   the    Republican    minority,  and 
proved  a  terrible  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  "rebel  briga- 
diers," who    hated    him    right    royally   for   his    stand 
against  admitting  Jefferson  Davis  to  amnesty.     Prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati in    1876.  the  enemies  of  Mr,  Blaine,  first  by 
innuendo  and  at  last  by  definite  charges,  did  all  they 
aiuld    to  injure    him,  but  he  triumphantly  vindicated 
his  integrity,  and  endeared  himself  still  more  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Anu  rican  people.     He  became  Secretai 
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of  State  under  Garfield,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
President's  assassination  in  a  Washino^ton  railroad  sta- 
tion.  Mr.  Blaine  is  an  American  of  Americans.  The 
right  of  American  citizens  abroad  to  protection  from 
their  government,  when  that  right  was  assailed  by 
powerful  nations  like  England  and  Germany,  was 
sternly  vindicated  by  him.  His  grand  plan  of  a  pan- 
American  Zollverein,  and  the  congress  he  assembled  to 
consider  it.  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public.  His  able  defence  of  the  rights  of  America  in 
Behring  Sea  and  his  practical  triumph  over  Knglish 
diplomacy,  his  settlement  of  the  difficulty  with  Italy 
and  the  troublesome  Baltimore  affair  in  Cliili,  all  since 
he  has  been  Secrc^tary  of  State  under  Harrison,  have 
proved  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  the  dec^p  rooted 
patriotism  that  animates  him,  and  mark  him  for  all  time 
as  a  truly  great  American  statesman. 
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Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Americans  Honor  Gladstone. 

1  llGrG  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
the  most  distinguishecl  representative  of  the  free-trade 
school  of  political  economists.  His  addresses  in  Par- 
liament on  his  celebrated  budget,  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  1853,  were  declared  by  Lord  John 
Russell  **to  contain  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  true 
principles  of  finance  ever  delivered  by  an  English 
statesman/'  His  illustrious  character,  his  great  ability 
and  his  financial  experience  point  to  him  as  the  leading 
defender  of  free  trade  applied  to  the  industrial  system 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  apologizes  for  his  apparent  interfer- 
ence with  our  affairs.     He  may  be  assured  that  apology 


is  superfluous.  Americans  of  all  classes  hold  him  i 
Iioner:  Free-traders  will  rejoice  in  so  eminent  an  advo- 
cate, and  |)rotectionists.  always  the  representatives  of 
liberality  and  progress,  will  be  glad  to  learn  his  opii* 
ions  upon  a  qtiestion  of  such  transcendent  importance 
to  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  Republic 


Bngiaad'8  Meat,  Other  Nations'  Poison. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  arj 
ment  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  indeed  of  every  Enjjli 
free-trader  except  John  Stuart  Mill,  is  tlie  universalii 
of  application  which  he  demands  for  his  theory, 
urging  its  adoption  he  makes  no  distinction  l>etwft3 
countries;  he  takes  no  account  of  geographical  p 
tion — whether  a  nation  be  in  the  eastern  or  tlie  w^ 
ern  heniispherc,  whether  it  be  north  or  south  of  tl 
equator :  he  pays  no  heed  to  chniate  or  product, 
degree  of  advancement ;  none  to  topography — whelhi 
the  country  be  as  level  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  or 
mountainous  as  the  Republic  of  Bolivia ;  none  to  pud 
suits  and  emplojnnents,  whether    in  the  a^ricultur; 
manufacturing,  or  commercial  field ;  none  to  the  weal 
or  poverty  of  a  people;  none  to  population,  whethi 
it  be  crowded  or  sparse;  none  lo  area,  whether  it  be 
limited  as  a  German  principality  or  as  extended  as 
continental  empire.     Free  trade  he  believes  ad\'ani 
geous  for  England:    thcrefon-.  without  the  allowani 
of  any  modifying  condition,  great  or  small,  the  Engli 


Pratectloiit 

economist  declares  it  to  be  advantageous  for  the  United 
States,  for  Braxil,  for  Australia;  in  short,  for  all  coun- 
tries with  which  England  can  establish  trade  relations, 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  find  any  principle  of  administration  or  any 
measure  of  finance  so  exactly  fitted  to  the  varying 
needs  of  all  countries  as  he  assumes  the  policy  of  free 
trade  to  be.  Surely  it  is  not  unfair  to  mantain  that, 
deducing  his  results  from  observation  and  experience 
in  his  own  country,  he  may  fall  into  error  and  fail  to 
appreciate  the  financial  workings  of  other  countries 
geographically  remote  and  of  vastly  greater  area.  ' 

The  American  protectionist,  let  it  not  Ijc  discourte- 
ous to  urge,  is  broader  in  his  views  than  the  English 
free-trader.  No  intelligent  protectionist  in  the  United 
States  pretends  that  every  country  would  alike  realize 
advantage  from  the  adoption  of  the  protective  system. 
Human  government  is  not  a  machine,  and  even  ma- 
chines cannot  be  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  work  with 
equal  effectiveness  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 
Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States  certainly  resemble 
one  another  inmore  ways  than  either  can  be  said  to 
resemble  any  other  nation  in  the  world;  yet,  when  we 
compare  the  two  on  the  question  at  issue,  the  differ- 
ences are  so  marked  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
resemblance,  One  is  an  insular  monarchy  with  class 
government ;  the  other  a  continental  republic  with  pop- 
ular government.  One  has  a  large  population  to  die 
square   mile;   the  other  a   small   population   to  the 


square 

ization  before  the  establishment  of  the  other  was  ev 
foreseen.    One  had  become  the  wealthiest  nation  of 
world  while  the  other  was  yet  in  the  tolls  and  doul 
of  a  frontier  life  and  a  primitive  civilisation.     Om 
extensive  manufactures  for  almost  every  field  of  human 
need,  with  the  civilized  world  for  its  market,  while  the 
population  of  the  other  was  still  forced  to  divide  its 
energies  between  the  hard  calling^  of  the  sea  and  the 
still  harder  calling  of  a  rude  and  scantily- remunerative 
agriculture. 

The  physical  differences  between  the  two  countrii 
are  far  more  striking  than  the  political  and  soci 
differences.  They  are,  indeed,  almost  incalculabl&l 
Great  Britain  is  an  island  less  than  ninety  thousatu 
square  miles  in  extent.  It  lies  in  the  far  north.  Its 
southernmost  point  is  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  latitude 
above  the  tropics.  Its  northernmost  point  is  but  nine 
degrees  below  the  arctic  circle.  Within  its  area  the 
exchange  of  natural  products  is  necessarily  limited. 
Its  life  depends  upon  its  connection  with  other  coun- 
tries. Its  prosf^rity  rests  upon  its  commerce  with  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  Sev- 
eral other  States  are  each  quite  equal  to  it  in  area.  The 
whole  Union  is  well-nigh  forty  times  as  large.  Alaska 
excepted,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Union  is  sixty 
miles  south  of  the  southernmost  point  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Union  is  but  little 
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mortj  lliuii  a  hmidreU  miles  fnun  the  tropics.     Its  nat-  I 
iiril  pniducls  arc  more  varied,  more  numerous  and  of  | 
more  valuable  character  than  those  of  all  Europe.     To  j 
quote  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrases,  we  constitute  I 
"not  so  much  a    country  in  oufhelves,  as    a  world." 
He  tells  us  that  we  carry  on  "  the  business  of  domestic  ] 
exchanges  on  a  scale  such  as  mankind  has  never  seen." 
t^ur  loreijjn  commerce,  very  large  in  itself,  is  only  aa 
une  to    twenty-live  compared   to  our  internal    trade. 
And  yet  Mr.  (iladstonc  thinks  that  a  policy  which  Is  I 
essential  to  an  island  in  the  northern  ocean  should  be  ] 
adopted  as  the  policy  of  a  country  which  even  to  his 
own  vision  is  "a  world  within  itself" 

With  these  f'lndamental  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  countries,  I  assume  that  varied  financial  and 
industrial  systems,  wrought  by  the  experience  of  each, 
would  be  the  natural  and  loy;ical  result.     Hence  1  do  not  I 
join  issue  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  both  of  his  propo-  ' 
sitions.     He  defends  free  trade  in  Great  Britain.     He 
assails  protection  mi  the  United  States.     The  first  prop- 
osition I  neither  deny  nur  aliirm.     Were  I  to  assume 
that  protection  is  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circum-  | 
stances  the  wisest  policy,  I   should   be  guilty  of  an 
error  similar  to  that  which  1  think  Mr.  Gladstone  com-  | 
mits.     It  might  be  diffvcult  to  prove  that  free  trade  is 
not  the  wisest  financial  policy  for  Great  Britain.     So 
far  from  guarding  herself  against  material  imported 
from    other    countries,  her  industrial    system  would 
wither  and  die  if  foreign  products  were  witliheld  for 
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even  a    brief  period.     She  is  in  an  especial    degrd 
ilependcnt  upon  the  products  of  other  nations.    Mori 
over,  she  does  not  feel  bound  to  pay  hetd  to  t!ie  r 
of  wages  which  her  labor  may  receive.     That,  like  t 
fabrics  which  her  labor  creates,  must  take  its  chanq 
ill  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Why  England  was  Content. 

On  many  points  and    in  many  respects  it  w 
different  witli  Great  Britain  a  hundred  years  ago,     SI 
did  not  then  feel  assured  that  she  could  bear  thi 
petition  of  Continental    nations.     She  was,  thcrefon 
aggressively,  even  cnielly,  protective.     She  manufai 
tured  for  herself  and  fur  her  net-work  of  colonies  read; 
ing  around  the  globe.     Into  those  colonies  no  otl 
nation  could  carry  anything.     There  was  no  scale 
duly  upon  which  otlier  nations  could  enter  a  colonial 
port.     What  the  colonies   needed   outside  of  Briti' 
products  could    be  furnished   to  tliem  only  in  British  j 
ships.     This  was  not  protection  !     Tt  was  prohibition, 
absolute  and  remorseless,  and  it  was  continued  even  lo 
the  day  when   Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon    his   long 
and  splendid  career  in  Parliament.    It  was  not  broken^ 
though  in  some  respects  it  was  relaxed,  until  in  the  ful-' 
ness  of  time  British  energy  had  carried  the  wealth  anij 
the  skill  of  the  kingdom  to  the  point  where  no  com] 
lion  could  be  feared. 


Protection. 


During  the  last  tliirly  years  of  her  protecuve  sjsium,  I 
and  especially  during  the  twenty  years  from  1S36  to  I 
1S46,  Great  Britain  increased  her  material  wealthl 
beyond  all  precedent  in  tile  ciunmercial  history  of  diel 
world.  Her  development  of  steam  power  gave  tol 
every  British  workman  the  arms  of  Briareus,  and  theJ 
inventive  power  of  her  mechanicians  increased  thel 
amount,  the  variety,  and  the  value  of  her  fabricsl 
beyond  all  anticipation.  Every  year  of  that  period] 
witnessed  the  addition  of  millions  upon  millions  of  I 
sterling  to  the  reserve  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  every  J 
year  witnessed  a  great  addition  to  the  effectivel 
machinery  whose  aggregate  power  was  already  the! 
wonder  of  the  world.  The  onward  march  of  herl 
manufacturing  iudustrics,  the  steady  and  rapid  devel-] 
iipinent  of  her  mercantile  marine,  absorbed  the  match-J 
less  enter|>rise  and  energy  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  J 
with  a  vast  capital  accumulated,  with  a  low  rate  of  1 
interest  established,  and  with  a  manufacturing  powerl 
unequaled.  the  British  merchants  were  ready  to  under-f 
bid  all  rivals  in  seeking  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

At  that  moment  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  I 
supremely  content.  She  found  under  her  own  ^ag.! 
on  the  shores  of  every  ocean,  a  host  of  consumersi 
whom  no  man  might  number.  She  had  Canada,  Aus-l 
iralia,  and  Jndia  with  open  ports  and  free  markets  fori 
all  her  fabrics;  and,  more  than  all  these  combined,  she! 
found  the  United  Slates  suddenly  and  .seriously  lower-B 
ing  hrv  t.iiiff  .tnil  effectively  abolishing  protection  atj 


tile  very  moment  England  was  declarin*j  for  free 
The  traffic  of  llie  world  seemed    prospectively  in 
control.     Could  this  condition  of  trade  have  continm 
no  estimate  of  the  growth  of  England's  wealth  wou! 
be  possible.     Practically  it  would  have   had  no  lin 
Could  she  have  retained  her  control  of  the  markets 
the  United  States  as  she  held  it  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  tlie  American 
people  would    have    grown    commercially  dependei 
upon  her  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  Canada  or  Ai 
tralia  to-day. 

But  England  was  dealing  with  an  intelligence  equal 
to  her  own.  The  American  people  had,  by  repeated 
experience,  learned  that  the  periods  of  depression  in 
home  manufactures  were  those  in  which  En!>land  most 
prospered  in  her  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  these  periods  of  depression  had.  wii 
a  single  exception,  easily  explained,  followed 
enactment  by  Congress  of  a  free-trade  tariff,  as  cef^ 
tainly  as  effect  follows  cause.  One  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive experiments  of  that  kind  had  its  origin  in  the 
tariff  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  passed  in  1S46 
in  apparent  harmony  with  England's  newly-declared 
financial  policy.  At  that  moment  a  southern  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  Polk)  and  a  southern  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treastir)'  {Mr.  Robert  J,  Walker)  were  far  niort-  inter- 
ested in  expanding  the  area  of  slave  territory  than 
advancing  home  manufactures,  and  were  especial 
eager  to  make  commercial  exchanjjes  with  En 
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ihe  somewhat  difficult  basis  of  cotton  at   high  prices 
and  retuniinfj  fabrics  at  low  prices. 

Undtr  ordinary  circumstances  the  free-trade ■  tariff 
of  1 846  would  have  promptly  fallen  under  public 
reprobation  and  been  doomed  to  speedy  repeal.  But 
it  had  a  singular  history  and  for  a  time  was  generally 
acquiesced  in.  even  attaining  in  many  sections  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  popularity.  Never  did  any  other  tariff 
meet  with  so  many  and  so  great  aids  of  an  adventitious 
character  to  sustain  it  as  did  this  enactment  of  1846. 
Our  war  with  Mexico  began  just  as  the  duties  were 
lowered,  and  the  consequence  was  the  disbursement  of 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  a  way 
that  reached  all  localities  and  favorably  affected  all 
interests.  This  was  a  great  sum  of  money  for  that 
period,  and  for  tlie  years  1S46.  [847  and  1848  it  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the 
government.  In  the  middle  of  this  period  the  Irish 
famine  occurred  and  called  for  an  immense  export  of 
breadsiuffs  at  high  prices.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  tlie  succeeding  year,  flushed  the  channels 
of  business  as  never  before,  by  rapidly  enlarging  the 
circulation  of  coin  in  all  parts  of  the  country'.  Before 
this  outpouring  of  gold  had  ceased,  the  three  great 
nations  of  I^urope.  as  precedence  was  reckoned  at 
that  time, — England,  France  and  Russia, — entered 
upon  the  Crimean  War.  The  export  of  manufactures 
from  Kngland  and  France  was  cliecked ;  the  breadstuflV 
of  Russia  were    blockaded    and    could  not  reach  the 
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markets  of  the  world.  An  extraordinary  stimulus  was 
thus  g^iven  to  all  forms  of  trade  in  the  United  States. 
For  ten  years — 1846  to  1S56 — these  adventitious  aids 
came  in  rejjular  succession  and  exerted  their  powe| 
ful  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


Financial  Disaster. 

The  withdrawal  or  termination  of  these  influenci 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe  and  by  the  surcease 
gold  from  California,  placed  the  tariff  of  1846  where  a 
real  test  of  its  merits  or  its  demerits  could  be  made. 
It  was  everywhere  asked  with  appreliension  and  anx- 
iety, Will  this  free-trade  tariff  now  de\  elop  and  sustain 
the  business  of  the  country  as  firmly  and  securely  as 
it  has  been  developed  and  sustained  by  protection? 
The  answer  was  made  in  the  ensuing  year  by  a  wide- 
spread financial  panic,  which  involved  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands, including  proportionately  as  many  in  die  South 
as  in  the  North,  leaving  the  country  disordered  and 
disfressed  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade.  The  disastrous 
results  of  this  tariff  upon  the  permanent  industries  of 
the  country  are  described  In  President  Buchanan's 
well-remembered  me.s5age.  communicated  to  Congress 
after  the  panic:  "With  unsurpassed  plenty  in  all  the 
elements  of  national  wealth,  our  manufacturers  have 
suspended,  our  public  works  are  retarded,  our  private 
enterprises    of    different    kiiKk    are    :ibandoned, 
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thousands  of  useful  lalwrers  are  thrown  out  of  employ-1 
ment  and  reduced  to  want."  This  testimony  as  to  thel 
result  of  a  freo-tradc  tariff  is  all  die  more  forcible  from  1 
the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Huchanan,  as  a  member  of  President 
Polk's  Cabinet,  had  consented  to  the  abandonment  of 
protection,  which  in  his  earlier  career  he  had  earnestly  i 
supported. 

If  these  disasters  of    1S57,  tlowing;  from  the  free-« 
trade  tariff,  cotild  liave  been  re^fan-led  as  exceptional, T 
if  they  had  been  without  pandlel  or  precedent,  they  I 
mifjht  not  have  had  so  deadly  a  significance.     But  tliel 
American  people  had  twice  before  passed  throiigh  a:l 
similar  experience.     On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  181  2,  f 
Congress  guarded  the  national  strength  by  enacting  aJ 
highly  protective  tariff.      By  its  own  terms  this  tariffjl 
must  end  wiUi  tlie  war.     When  the  new  tariff  wa.s  to 
be  formed,  a  popular  cry  arose  against  "  war  duties." 
though  the  country  had  prospered  under  them  despite 
the  exhausting  effect  of  the  struggle  with  Great  Brit- 
ain.    But  the  prayer  of  the  people  was  answered,  and  I 
die  war  duties  were  drojiped  from  the  tariff  of  1816.  J 
The  business  of  the  country  was  speedily  prostrated. 
The  people  were  soon  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  J 
in  tliat  melancholy  period  between  the  close  of  the  J 
Revolutionary    War    and    the    organization    of    die  I 
National  Government — 1  7S3  to   1789.     Colonel  Ben-| 
tnn's  vivid  description  nf  the  period  of  depression  fol-  1 
lowing  die  rrHluction  of  duties  comprises  in  a. few  line: 


■e  (bt  properly;  no  sales  eicepi  lijose  of  chesherilfand  the  marshatj   ' 
no  purchasers  al  execul ion-sales  eicepl  the  creditor  or  some  hoarder  of  mouey; 
no  einploymenl  for  industry  ;  no  demand  for  labor  :  no  sale  tor  the  products 
of  (he  farm  ;  no  sound  of  the  hammer  except  that  of  Ihe  auctioneer  knocking 
down  property,     Dislreas  was  the  uiiivetsa!  cry  of  the  people  ;  relief  tiie  ui 

Relief  came  at  last  with  the  enactment  nf  the  prd 
lective  tariff  nf  1824.  to  the  support  of  which  leading 
men  of  botli  parties   patriotically  tmiied  for  tlie  coin 
mon  good.     That  act,    supplemented  by  the   act  otv 
1X28,  brought  genuine  prosperity  to  the  country.     The 
credit  of  passing  the  two  protective  acts  was  not  dual 
to  one  party  alone.     It  was  the  work  of  the  great  men' 
f)f  bolli  parties.     Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Van  Biiren.  General  \\'i!Ham  Henry 
Hari'ison  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Silas  Wright  and j 
Louis  McLanc.  voted  for  one  or  the  other  of  thesej 
acts,  and  several  of  them  voted  for  both.     Tlie  co-op 
eratlon  of  these  eminent  men  is  a  great  liisloric  tribute 
to  the  necessity  and  vaUie  of  protection.      Plenty  j 
prosperity  followed,  as  if  by  magic,  the  legislation  tO« 
which  they  gave  their  support.     We  have  their  concur-j| 
rent    testimony  that  the    seven    years    preceding   the] 
enactment  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1824  were  1 
most  discouraging  which  the  young  Republic  in  its  briel 
life  had  encountered,  and  Oiat  the  seven  years  whid 
followed  its  enactment  werr.  beyond  precedt-nt  the  mo: 
prosperous  and  happy. 


Sectional  jealousy  and  partisan  zeal  could  not  endure 
tlic:  great  development  of  manufactures  in  die  North 
and  Hast  uliich  followed  the  apparently  firm  esublish- 
nicnt  of  the  protective  policy.      Hie  free-trade  leadei 
of  the  South  believed — at  least  they  persuaded  othei 
to  believe — that  the  manufacturing  Slates  were  pros-' 
pering  at  tlie  expense  of  the  planting  States.     Under 
the  lead    of    Calhoun,  South  Carolina    rebelled,  and 
President  Jackson,  who  had  so  strikingly  shown  hil 
faith  in  the  policy  of  protection,  was  not  able  to  resi! 
the  excitement  and  resentmentwhich  the  free-tradei 
had  created  in  the  Cotton  States.     He  stood  betweei 
hostile  policies,  represented  by  his  two  bitterest  pei 
sonal  enemies — Clay  for  protection,  Calhoun  for  frei 
trade.     To  support  Clay  would  ruin  Jackson  political!; 
in  the  South.     He  could  not  sustain  Calhoim,  for,  asi< 
from  his  opposition  to  free  trade,  he  had  cause  for  hal 
ing  him  personally.     He  believed,  moreover,  that  C: 
houn  was  at  hi^irt  untrue  to  the  Union,  and  to  tin 
Union  Jackson  was  as  devoted  as  Clay.     Out  of  thi! 
strange  complication  came,  not  unnaturally,  the  sacrin 
fice  of  the  protective  tarilT  of  1 824  to  1 828  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  which  estab- 
lished an  ad~valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  all  imports 
and  reduced  the  excess  ever  that  by  a   10  per  cem 
annual  sliiling  scale  for  tlie  ensuing  ten  years.     Lib 
all  compromises,    it  gave    complete    satisfaction 
neitlier  jiariy,  but  it  was  received  with  general  acqui 

■      from  the  belief  that  it  was  the  best  pracllcal)li 
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solution  of  the  impending  tlifticulties.     The  impending 
difificulties  were  two.     One  was  the  portentous  move- 
ment  which  involved  the  possibility    of  dissolving  the 
Union.     The  other  was  the  demand  for  a  free-lradej 
tariff  as   the  only   measure    that    could   appease   thtf 
southern  Nullifiers,     Disunion  and  free  trade  from  thacl 
time  became  associated  in  tiie  public  mind — a  source  of  1 
apprehension  in  the  North,  a  source  of  political  power! 
in  the  South.     Calhoun  was  the  master-spirit  who  hada 
given  the  original  impulse  both  to  disunion  and  freej 
trade.       Each  in  turn  strengthened  the  other  in  tliei 
South,  and  both  perished  together  in  the  War  of  the! 
Rebellion, 

For  a  time  satisfaction  was  felt  with  tlie  tariff  adj  ustJ 
menl  of  1833,  because  it  was  regarded  as  at  least  i 
temporary  reconciliation  between  two  sections  of  t 
Union.  Before  the  sliding  scale  was  ruinously  ad 
vanced,  there  was  great  stimulus  to  manufacturing  and 
to  trade,  which  finally  assumed  the  form  of  dangerous 
speculation.  The  years  1834,  1835  and  1836  weredis 
tingulshed  for  all  manner  of  business  hazard,  and_ 
before  the  fourth  year  opened,  the  30-per  cent,  reduc- 
tion (three  years  of  10  per  cent,  each)  on  the  scale  c 
duties  was  beginning  to  influence  trade  unfavorably^ 
llie  apprehension  of  evil  soon  became  general,  public 
confidence  was  shaken,  the  panic  of  1S37  ensued,  anq 
business  reversals  were  rapid,  general  and  devastating. 

The  trouble  increased  through  1S3S,  tS39and  1S40. 
and  the  party  In  power,  held  responsible  for  die  fman-- 
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cial  disasters,  fell  under  popular  condemnation.     Mr. 
Van    Buren    was   defcaitd.  and    iUk    elder    (ienerall 
Harrison  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  by  an  excep- 
tionally large  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  There  w; 
no  relief  to  the  people  until  the  protective  uriflT 
1842  was  enacted  ;  and  then  the  beneficent  experience, 
of  1824  was  repeated  on  even  a  more  extensive  scale,' 
Prosperity,  wide  and  general,  was    at  once  restored. 
But  the    reinstatement  of  the    Democratic    party  to 
pu*er,  two  years  later,  by  the  election  of  Mr,  Polk  U» 
the  presidency,   followed  by  a  per\erse  violation  of 
public  pledges  on  tiie  part  of  men  in  important  places  of 
administration,  led  to  the  repeal  of  tiie  protective  act. 
and  the  substitution  of  tJie  tariff  of  1846,  to  which 
have   already  adverted,  and  whose  effects   upon    the] 
country  I  have  briefly  outlined. 

Measuring",  therefore,  from  1812.  when  a  protec- 
tive tariff  was  enacted  to  give  strength  and  stability 
to  the  government  in  the  approaching  war  with  Great 
Britain,  to  1861,  when  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted 
to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  government  in  the 
impending  revolt  of  the  southern  States,  we  have 
fifty  years  of  suggestive  experience  In  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  During  this  long  period,  free-trade 
tariffs  were  thrice  followed  by  industrial  stagnation, 
by  financial  embarrassment,  by  distress  among  all 
classes  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  own' 
Jabor.  'riirice  were  these  burdens  removed  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  protective  tariff.     Thrice  the  protecti' 


tariff  promptly  led  lo  iiidiistruil  activity,  to    tinancia 
uase,  lo  prosperity  among  the  pL'ople.    And  tliis  liappjl 
condition  lasted  in  each  case,  with  no  diminution  uf  iti 
beneficent  influence,  until  illegitimate  political  comb 
nations,  having  their  origin  in  personal  and  section^ 
aims,  precipitated  another  era  of  free  trade.     A  pe^ 
fectly   impartial    man.    miswerved   by  the  excitemenq 
which  this  question  engenders  in  popular  discussiotv 
might  safely  be  asked  if  the  half-centur>''s  experiena 
with  its  three  trials  of  bolh  systems,  did  not  eslablisl 
the  wisdom  of  protection  in  the  United  States.     If  t 
inductive    method    of  reasoning   may  be  tritstetL  i 
certainly  have  a  logical  basis  of  cunclusiuii  in  llie  fad 
here  detailed. 

And  by  what  other  mode  of  reasoning  can  we  safelw 
proceed  In    this    field  of    controversy  ?        I  he  y 
method  of  Bacon  was  by  "rigid  and  pure  observa 
aided  by  experiment  and  fructified  by  induction."    l,( 
lis    investigate    "  from    effects    to    causes,    and 
from  causes  to  effects."     Surely  it  is  by  a  long  sena 
of  experiments,  and  by  that  tt;st  only,  that  any  counirj 
can  establish  an  industrial  system  that  will  best  aid  id 
developing  its  hidden  -wealth  and  establishing  its  pen 
nianeiit  prosperity.     And  each  country  must  act  i 
telligenlly  for  itself.     Questions  of  trade  can  no  morij 
be  regulated  by  an  exact  science  than  crops  can  ! 
produced    with    accurate    forecast.       The    unknow 
quantities  are  so  many  that  a  problem  in  trade  or  agrt 
culture  can  never  have  an  absolute  answer  in  advance 


But  Mr.  Gladstone.  »-ith    an  appanmt    confidence  in 
results  as  unshaken  as  thouj^h  he  >n;re  dealing  with 
the  science  of  numbers,  proceeds  to  dcmontitrate  the 
advantage  of  free- trade.     He  is  positively  certain  in 
advance  of  the  answer  which  experiment  will  give,  and 
the  inference   is   that    nothing  is   to   be  gained 
awaiting  the  experimenL     Mr.  Glad.sione  may  argu^ 
for  Great  Britain  as  he  will,  but  for  the  Vnited  State 
we  must  insist  on  being  guided  b\"  facts,  and  not  1: 
iheories  ;  we  must  insist  on  adhering  to  the  teaching^ 
of  experiments  which  "  have  been  carried  forward  b 
careful  generalization  to  well-grounded  conclusions." 

Vaine  of  Protection  during  the  War. 

As  an  offset  to  the  charj^e  that  free-irade  tariffs  liavel 
always  ended  in  panics  and  long  periods  of  financial 
distress,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  r'-^nt  to  the  fact 
tliat  a  financial  panic  of  great  severity  fell  upon  the  J 
countrj-  in  1873,  when  the  protective  tariff  of  1S61  was 
in  full  force,  and  that,  therefore,  panic  and  distress  (ol-J 
low  periods  of  protection  as  well  as  periods  of  fre«i 
trade.     It  is  true  that  a    financial    panic  occurred   in 
1873,  and  its  existence  would  blunt  the  force  of  niyj 
argument  if  tlicre  were  not  an  imperatively  trulhfuU 
way  of  accounting    for    it   as  a  distinct    result   (ron 
entirely  distinct  causes.     The  panic  of  1873  was  widely] 
diAerent  in  its  true  origin  from  those  which  I  have  beei 
exposing.    The  Civil  War,  which  closed  in  1865, 
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sacrificed  on    both  sides  a  vasr  amount  of  propertirJ 
Reckoninj;  the  money  directly  expended,  the  value  of  ■ 
property  destroyed,  and  the  production  arrested  and 
prevented,  the  total  is  estimated  to  be  nine  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.     The  producers  of  the  country  haij 
been  seriously  diminished  in   number.     A  half-inillio 
men  had  been  killed.     A  million  more  had  been  dl* 
abled    in  various  degrees.      Help  was  needed    in  thel 
honorable  form  of  pensions,  and  the  aggregate  required 
for  this    purpose  exceeded    all    anticipation  and    has 
annually  absorbed    an    immense    proportion    of    the 
national  income.      The  public  debt  diat  must  be  funded 
reached  nearly  three  thousand  millions,  demanding  at 
the  beginning  more  than  one  hundred  and   fifty  mil-, 
lion.s  of  dollars  for  annual  interest.     A  great  propor-1 
tion  of  the  debt,  when  funding  was  complete,  was  helffa 
in  Europe,  calling  for  an  enormous  export  of  gold,  otM 
its  equivalent,  to  meet  the  interest. 

Beside  these  burdens  upon  the  people,  the  country'l 
was  on  a  l>asis  of  paper  money,  and  all  gold  payments 
added  a  heavy  premium  to  the  weight  of  the  oblig; 
tion.  The  situation  was  without  parallel.  The  speci 
ladve  mania  which  always  accompanies  war  had  swoH 
len  private  obligations  to  a  perilous  extent,  and  I 
important  question  arose  of  restoring  coin  payment^ 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  to  enforce  the 
measure  would  create  a  panic  by  the  shrinkage  of 
prices  which  would  follow  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  with  equal  zeal  that  lo  postpone  it  longer  would  j 


increase  the  general  distrubi  iimuiii;  tiiL-  jieoiilc  as  lo 
the  real  condition  of  the  Luiiiitry,  ami  thus  add  to  the 
severity  of  tht:  panic  if  one  should  be  (ircciijitated. 

Notwithstanding  the  evil  prophesies  on  \ioi\\  sidts. 
the  panic  did  not  come  until  eight  and  a  half  years 
after  the  firini,^  of  the  last  j^un  in  the  Civil  War.  Nor 
did  it  come  until  after  two  great  calamities  in  the  ye;irs 
immediately  preceding  had  causi^d  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dnllars.  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  (he  ordinary  channels  of  business. 
The  rapid  and  extensive  rebuilding  In  Chicago  and 
Boston,  after  the  destructive  fires  of  1S71  and  1S73, 
had  a  closer  connection  with  the  panic  of  1873  than  is 
commonly  thought,  Still  further,  the  six-years'  depres- 
sion, from  1873  to  1S79,  involved  individual  suffering 
rather  dian  general  distress.  The  coimtry  as  a  whole 
flever  advanced  in  wealUi  morcrapidly  than  during 
that  period.  The  entire  experience  strengthened  the 
belief  that  the  war  for  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
maintained  upon  a  free- trade  hasi-s.  and  that  tlie  panic  of 
1873  only  proved  the  strength  of  the  safeguard  which 
protection  supplies  to  a  people  surrounded  by  such 
multifomi  embarrassments  as  were  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  the  few  years  Immediately  fol- 
low-ing  the  war.  And.  strongest  of  all  points,  the 
financial  distress  was  relieved  and  prosperity  restored 
under  protection ;  whereas,  the  ruinous  effects  of  panics 
under  free  trade  have  never  been  removed  except  by 
a  resort  to  protection. 


Does  Mr.  Gladstone  maintain  that  I  am  confu; 
post  hoc  witii  propter  hoc  in  these  statements?  H' 
must  show,  then,  that  the  United  States  during  the  war 
could  have  collected  a  great  internal  revenue  on 
domestic  manufactures  and  products,  when  under  the 
system  of  free  trade  similar  fabrics  would  daily  have 
reached  New  \  ork  from  Europe  to  be  sold  at  prices 
far  below  what  the  American  manufacturer,  with  the 
heavy  excise  then  levied,  could  afford  to  set  \ipon  his 
goods.  And  if  the  government  could  collect  little  from 
the  customs  under  free  trade,  and  nothing  from  internal 
products,  whence  could  have  been  derived  the  taxes 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  public  loans, 
and  what  would  have  become  of  the  public  credit? 
Moreover,  with  free  trade,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  holds 
to  be  always  and  under  all  circumstances  wiser  than 
protection,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
gold  coin  for  European  fabrics,  while  at  home  and 
during  the  tremendous  strain  of  the  war,  legal-tender 
paper  was  the  universal  currency.  In  other  words, 
when  the  life  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  make  its  own  notes  perform  the 
function  of  money,  the  free-traders'  policy  would  have 
demanded  daily  gold  for  daily  bread. 

The  free-trader  cannot  offset  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment by  claiming  that  the  laws  regulating  revenue  and 
trade  are,  like  municipal  laws,  silent  during  the  shock 
of  arms  ;  because  die  five  closing  years — indeed,  almost 
six   years  —  of    the   decade   in    which   the   Rebellion 
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otcurred  were  passed  in  peace,  and  during  those  years] 
llic  ravages  of  war  were  in  large  degree  r<;])aired  and  I 
new  wealth  rapidly  acquired.  Hut  1  shall  nut  give  la  ] 
Mr.  Gladstoneor  lo  llie  American  free-tnider  theadvan- 
tage  of  seeming  to  rest  the  defence  of  protection  upon  1 
its  mar\ellous  value  during  the  exhaustive  period  of  | 
war.  Viewing  the  country  from  i86i  to  1889 — full  j 
twenty-eight  years — the  longest  undisturbed  period  in  j 
which  either  protection  or  free  trade  has  been  tried  in  | 
this  counlry — I  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  if  a  parallel  can  Ijc  J 
found  lo  the  material  advancement  of  the  United  State- 
Mr.  Gladstone  admits  ihe  wonderful  increase  of  I 
wealth  acquired  under  a  protective  tariff,  but  he  avers  I 
that  the  results  would  have  been  larger  imder  free  j 
trade.  That,  of  course,  is  a  speculative  opinion,  and  I 
is  entitled  to  respect  according  to  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  man  wlio  utters  it.  Every  statement  1 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  carries  weight,  but  in  this  case  his  I 
opinion  runs  directly  counter  to  the  fifiy  years  of  fman-  j 
cial  experience  through  which  Uiis  country  has  passed  1 
with  alternate  trials  of  ihe  two  systems.  Moreover,  it  I 
is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  in  this  utter-  I 
ance  refiresent  European  judgment.  He  speaks  only  j 
for  the  free-trade  party  of  Great  Britain  and  their  fol- 
lowers on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  most  eminent 
statesman  on  the  continent  uf  Europe  holds  opinions 
on  this  subject  directly  the  reverse  of  those  held  by 
the  most  eminent  statesman  of  Great  Rritain.  We  I 
ftel  assured  in  America  tliat  so  far  as  the  question  of  J 


protection  maybe  affectetl.  cither  favorably  or  aJverse! 
by  the  weight  of  individual  judgment,  we  may  safely 
leave  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  answered  by  Prince  Bismarck. 

But  better  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  better 
tlian  the  opinion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  are  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case,  of  open  record  in  both  countries,  A 
brief  rehearsal  of  these  facts,  with  the  pertinent  com- 
parison which  they  suggest,  will  give  the  best  answer 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  that  the  United  States 
would  have  made  more  rapid  progress  under  a  system 
of  free  trade.  I  take  the  official  figures  of  the  census 
m  the  United  States,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Giffen.  who  is  commended  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  the  best  authority  in  England 

In  i860  the  population  of  the  United  States  wa: 
round  numbers,  3 1 ,000,000.  At  the  same  time  the 
ulalion  of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  round  numl 
29,000,000.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  at 
time  was  fourteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  twenty-nine  tl 
sand  millions  of  dollars.  The  United  Kingdom 
dierefore,  nearly  the  same  population,  but  more 
double  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with  mad 
ery  for  manufacturing  four-fold  greater  than  lliat  of 
United  States.  At  t!ie  end  of  twenty  years  ( 1 880),  it 
appeared  that  the  United  Sutes  had  added  nearly 
thirty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  to  her  wealth,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  had  added  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
millions,  or  about  one-hall. 
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I*n»tectlon. 

During  this  period  uf  iweiity  years  llie  United  Stales  ( 
had  incurred  the  enormous  loss  of  nine  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  internal  war,  while  the  I'nited  King- 
dom was  at  peace,  enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity  and 
made  a  far  greater  j^^aln  than  in  any  other  twenty  years  i 
of  her  history — a  gain  which  during  four  years  was  in 
large  part  due  to  the  calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
United  States.      The  United  Kingdom  had  added  six 
millions  to  her  po|nilation  during  the  period  of  twenty  ^ 
years,  while  the  addition  to  the  United  States  exceeded 
eighteen  millions. 

By  tlie  compound  ratio  of  population  and  wealth  in 
each  conntiy,  even  without  making  allowance  for  the 
^reai  loss  incurred  by  the  Civil  War,  it  is  plainly  shown 
by  tlie  statistics  here  presented  that  the  degree  of  pro- 
gress In  the  United  States  under  protection  far  exceeded 
Uiat  of  die  United  Kingdom  under  free  trade  for  the 
period  named.  In  i860  the  average  wealth,  per  capita, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  $1000,  while  In  the  > 
United  States  it  was  but  $450.  In  1880  the  United 
Kingdom  had  increased  her/«-  capita  wealth  to  f  1 230, 
while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  per  capita 
wealth  to  $870.  The  United  Kingdom  had  in  twenty 
years  increased  her  per  capita  wealth  2^^  per  cent., 
while  the  United  States  had  increased  her  per  capita 
wealth  more  than  93  per  cent.  If  allowance  should 
be  made  for  war  losses,  the  ratio  of  gain  in  the  United 
States  would  far  exceed  100  per  cent.     Upon  these 


resiiiis,  what  ground  has   Mr.  Gladstone  for  his 
sertion  ? 

With  great  confidence.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes 
carry  the  war  for  free  trade  into  the  enemy's  count! 
Perhaps  the  enemy,  who  are  only  modest  protecrit 
ists,  may  embarrass  tlie  march  of  his  logic  with  a 
pertinent  questions,  or  at  least  abate  the  rate  of  s] 
which  he  proposes  for  his  triumphant  movemen 
shall  not  give  counter-tlieories.  I  shall  only  cite 
lished  facts,  and  allow  the  facts  to  establish  their  oi 
theories : 

I.  John  Edgar  Thompson,  late  president  of  the  Pei 
sylvania  Railroad  Company,  purchased  one  hundi 
tons  of  steel  rails  in  1862  at  a  price  (freight  paid  to 
New  York;  duty  of  45  per  cent,  unpaid)  of  ;(lio3,44 
gold  coin.  (By  way  of  illustrating  Mr.  Gladstone's 
claim  to  superior  quality  of  manufactures  under  free 
trade,  the  railroad  company  states  that  many  of  the 
rails  broke  during  the  first  winter's  trial.)  In  1S64. 
English  rails  had  fallen  to  $88  per  ton  in  New  ^■ork. 
the  freight  paid  and  the  duty  unpaitl.  English  manu- 
facturers held  the  market  for  llie  ensuing  six  years, 
though  the  sales  at  the  high  prices  were  limited.  In  1870, 
Congress  laid  a  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton  on  steel 
rails.  From  that  lime  the  home  market  has  been  held 
by  our  own  manufacturers,  with  a  slea<ly  annual  fall  in 
price,  as  the  facilities  for  production  increasecf,  until 
1'  e  past  summer  and  autumn,  when  steel  rails  were 
silling  in  Httsburg,  Chicago  and  London  at  subst; 
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tially  the  same  prices.  Does  any  free-trader  un  either 
side  of  the  ocean  honestly  believe  that  American  rails 
could  ever  have  been  furnished  as  cheaply  as  English 
rails,  except  by  the  sturdy  competition  which  the  highly 
protective  duty  of  i8~o  enabled  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  the  first  place,  and  among  American  manu- 
facturers themselves  in  <he  second  place?  It  is  not 
asserted  that  during  the  nineteen  years  since  the  heavy 
duty  was  first  established  (except  during  the  past  few 
months)  American  rails  have  been  as  cheap  in  America 
as  English  rails  have  been  in  England,  but  it  is  asserted 
with  perfect  confidence  that,  steadily  and  invariably, 
American  railroad  companies  have  bought  cheaper 
rails  at  home  than  they  would  have  been  able  to  buy 
in  England  if  the  protective  duty  had  not  stimulated 
the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  the  resulting  competition  had  not  direcdy  oper- 
ated upon  the  English  market.* 


I 


•  In  1870,  only  30,000  li>iis  ofsleel 
nil  were  man  11  rac  in  red  in  the  Uniied 
Sum.  But  the  iimdiicl  under  llie 
Increased  duty  a(  thnt  year  rii|>idty 
increuMl.  The  relative  number  of 
tonH  pnidili'eit  in  England  and  tlie 
Lfnlud  Sintes  for  ft  period  «r  twelve 
jtu*  Is  ihuwn  as  follows : 

EmtUmd.     t!nili4  SKtltf. 

it" S"8.4oo         ,;8s.86j 

(B78.    .    .  6»i,390  49'.4'7 


Forlhe  same  period,  1877-1888  inclu- 
sive, the  following  table  will  sliow  the 
niiinbtr  of  tuns  of  stect  iiiguis  pro- 
duced in  (he  two  counirles  reipei;- 
lively: 
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2.  linglish  steel  for  locoinoiivt;  lires  Tth porter 
1S65,  duty  paid,  wus  thiriy-fniir  cents  per  pound  i 
gold.  The  American  competition,  under  a  heavy  j 
tective  duty,  had.  by  1872.  reduced  tile  price  to  tllirte* 
cents  per  pound,  dutj'  paid.  .\t  die  present 
(1889)  American  steel  for  locomotive  tires,  of  as  goa 
quality  as  the  English  slee!  formerly  imported,  is  fiif 
nished  at  four  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound,  an 
delivered  free  of  cost  at  the  point  where  the  locomo 
lives  are  manufactured.  The  lowering  of  price  ' 
not  a  voluntar)'  act  on  the  part  of  the  English  ma 
facturer.  It  wzs  the  direct  result  of  American  comp' 
tilion  under  a  protective  duty — a  competition  th; 
could  not  have  been  successfully  inaugurated  undei 
free  trade. 

3.  In  the  year  1860.  the  last  under  a  free-trade  poM 
ic)',  the  population  of  thirty-one  millions  in  the  United 
Slates  bought  carpets  to  the  amount  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  amount  ^ 
imported.     In   t888,  with  a  population    estimated 
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UdiIot  tile  (iroiccilvt  duty  uf  1870,  eIic  Uoiled  SiMes  soon  nutmi 
annually  a  niiirh  lutEcr  quantity  o(  itppl  ihitn  Grrat  Britain,  and  n 
price  from  |ii»  per  ion  In  fM  hi  leni  Ihnn  (jj  i«f  lot:  In  gald. 
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millions,  ihe  aggregate  amount  ] 
carpets  was  iK'arly  sixty  million.';  of  dollars,  and  of  this 
large  sum  less  than  one  millioii  was  paid  for  foreign 
carpets  and  about  half  a  million  for  Oriental  rugs.l 
Does  any  free-trader  in  England  believe  that  thel 
I'nited  States,  witliout  a  protective  tariff,  could  have! 
attained  such  control  of  its  own  carpet  manufactured 
and  trade  ?  It  will  not  be  unnoticed,  in  this  connec-f 
tion,  that  under  a  protective  tariff,  the  population,  byl 
re;ison  of  better  wages,  was  enabled  to  buy  a  farl 
greater  proportion  of  carpets  than  under  free  trade.! 
Nor  must  il  escape  observation,  that  carpets  are  now! 
furnished  to  the  American  buyer,  under  a  protective^ 
tariff,  much  cheaper  than  when  a  non-protective  tarifTj 
allowed  Europe  to  send  so  large  a  proportion  of  thej 
total  amount  used  in  the  United  States. 

These  illustrations  might  be  indefinitely  inultlplied.l 
In  woolens,  in  cottons,  in  leather  fabrics,  in  glass,  itlfl 
products  of  lead,  of  brass,  of  copper ;  indeed,  in  thel 
whole  round  of  manufactures,  it  will  be  found  thati 
protection  has  brought  down  the  price  from  the  ratel 
clarged  by  the  importers  before  protection  had  builtT 
up  the  competing  manufacture  in  America.  For  many 
articles  we  pay  less  than  is  paid  in  Europe.  If  ' 
pay  higher  for  other  things  than  is  paid  across  the  f 
to-day,  figures  plainly  indicate  lliat  we  pay  less  th 
we  should  have  been  compelled  to  pay  if  the  protec-J 
live  system  had  not  been  adopted  ;  and  I  beg  Mr.l 
Gladstone's  attention  lo  the  fact  Uiat  the  Americanl 


people  have  much  more  wherewith  to  pay  than  thei 
ever  had  or  coulJ  hav(^  tinder  free  trade.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  contends  that  "  keeping  capi-' 
tal    at  home  by  protection  is  dear  production,  and 
is  a    delusion    from    top  to   bottom."     I   take  direct 
issue   with  him  on  that  proposition.     Between    1870 
and    the    present  time    considerably  more    than  one 
hundred     thousand    miles    of    railroad    have     been 
built  in  the  I'nited  States.     The  steel  rail  and  otherJ 
metal  connected  therewith  involved  so  vast  a  sum  of  ■ 
money  that  it  could  not  have  been  raised  to  send  out 
of  the  country  in  gold  coin.     The  total  cost  could  not 
have  been  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
We  had  a  large  interest  to  pay  abroad  on  the  publicJ 
debt,  and   for   nine  years   after  1870  gold  was  at  al 
premium  in  the  United  States.     During;  those  years^ 
nearly    forty    thousand    miles   of  railway   were  con- 
structed, and  to  import  English  rail  and  pay  for  it  with 
gold  bought  at  a  large  premium  would    have    been 


*  In  spite  nftlit.'ge  ThcIr,  Prtsideitt  Cleveland  iilnde  the  liiUowmg;  si 
which  I  quote  from  liis  fn-e-lriidf  tnessagt  to  Cotigress  in  IJercttiher,  1687  : 

"Our  prcseiit  laritt*  Inn's.  ns  llieir  iwlniacy  Kiid  jilain  vAecl.  mlse  the  price  1  j 
to  coiiiiinicra  uf  all  nrliclea  imported  anil  subject  to  duly,  by  precisely  tlt4  I 
sum  pAid  for  such  duties.  Thus  ih«ami>iintof  ihi-diiiy  m^Asi 
by  lliuie  who  purchase  for  use  thes?  imported  articles.  Many  uf  these  thinx>i  I 
however,  are  mined  of  manufatlured  in  out  own  conmry.  and  lli 
levied  U|M)n  fon-'ign  (totwls  and  prcMlucts  are  called  pnrteclion  li 
mnnubciures.  tiecnuse  they  render  it  possible  for  tlmse  of  oiii  pMp1«  who  are  1 
manufHi^turerB  to  wlaki  these  Uxtd  trliclri  HHd  irtl  Ikrm/ar  a  pritr  e^uai  l4  | 
thai  demanded /or  the  imfiortrd  goodi  thai  bat-e  ftaid  euiioms  duly. 
happens  that,  while  comparatively  a  /etp  tur  the  inipoMed  Mrticln.  mllH^m  j 
uf  our  fieoplr  XBhii  net-erule  anil  never  itficSHi'  nf  the  forrii-H  ('•i}dutlt,  pur 
choie  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  t  Ill's  roiinliv.  and  pay  Ihere/on 


impossible.  A  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  railway 
enterprises  would  of  necessity  have  been  abandoned 
if  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  rails  had  been  the^ 
condition  precedent  to  dieir  construction.  But 
manufacture  of  steel  rails  at  home  gave  an  immena 
stTmiiliis  to  business.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  wen 
paid  good  wages,  and  great  investments  and  greafl 
enrichments  followed  the  line  of  the  new  roatl  antf 
opened  to  the  American  people  large  fields  fur  enieH 
prise  not  heretofore  accessible. 

I  might   ask   Mr.  Gladstone  what  he  would  have* 
done  with  the  labor  of  the  thousands  of  men  engaged 
in  manufacturing  rail,  if  it  had  been  judged  practicable 


tirarfy  or  guile  il 


r<r  mliaiittd fitii 


1  recall  this  quotation  ptimarfly  Tor  two  reasons  :  First,  Itlr.  Cleveland 
stnnds  without  a  rival  at  ilie  licnd  <t{  the  free-tniie  parly  in  the  United  Staler 
ond  it  is  instractive  to  see  how  eiMcllj'  lie  adopts  the  line  of  areiimeol  used  It 
the  English  free-lrnder.  Setond,  It  is  a  valu.-ible  adniiiision  from  the  head  d 
Ihe  free-trade  parly  when  lie  nfli mis  that  "tomtiaiHiively  a  few  of  01 
use  imported  ailides,"  and  tli»t  ilivre  »re"milHonii  of  our  people  w 
use  or  never  saw  any  of  the  foreitni  products."  In  whal  words  could  Uiecc 
|ilele  success  of  tlie  protective  policy  In  the  United  Stales  be  r 
e  (pressed  ? 

Biit  when  Mr.  Cleveland  asserted  that  our  people  pay  far  our  domestic  fabrlq 
"nearly  or  quite  (he  same  eiihnnccd  price  which  Ihedutyadds  tothelmporU 
articles,"  lie  evidently  s|«kc  without  investigating  fuels,  and  acceiHed  oi 
one  of  those  rallHi'iiiUR  ■tlalenlents  wiilcli  liave  been  useil  in  the  Interest  a(  foH 
eign  importers  to  deceive  the  people.    Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  would  hav| 
been  strengthened  if  lie  bad  given  11  few  examples— nay,  if  he  had  give 
exumple— -to  sustain  his  charge.  As  he  omitted  alt  lllustmtjons  of  his  posltlofd 
I  venture  to  aelcci  a  few  which  ap|>arenlly  establish  the  exact  reverse  of  Mq 
trie  vela  nd's  stntenienl : 

India  rubber  KmiAt  are  protected  by  a  duty  of  »$  per  cent. ;  liui.  instead  Q 
thofu-  goods  being  15  per  cent.  liiKher  In  price  than  the  foreign  goodK,  Ihey  ai 
til  lad,  d— \i«r.    They  undersell  the  English  aiiicle  In  CanudM  ai 
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to  buy  the  rail  in  England  ?  Fortunately  he  has  given 
his  answer  in  advance  of  the  question,  for  he  tells  us 
that  "in  America  we  produce  more  cloth  and  more 
iron  at  high  prices,  instead  of  more  cereals  and  more 
cotton  at  low  prices."  The  grain-growers  of  the  West 
and  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South  will  observe  tliat 
Mr.  Gladstone  holds  out  to  them  a  cheerful  prospect  1 
They  "  should  produce  more  cereals  and  more  cotton 
at  low  prices  !"  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  that  the  protec- 
tive   system    steadily  tends    to    keep    up    the    price 

fully  compete  with  Canada's  goods,  which  are  proleded  by  a  duly  of  taper 

Pattnl  leather  is  suhjecl  to  a  duty  of  m  per  cent. ;  but  jialenl  leather  isj 
not,  Uicrefore.  3o  per  cent,  bieher  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
the  coiitrnry,  i(  Is  cheaper.  Five  years  aijo,  the  city  governmetil  of  Landan, 
advertisfil  for  bids  for  a  large  amoutil  of  patent  leather  to  be  used  in  coiineci 
lion  with  the  unilbrms  of  ihe  police.  Tliere  were  bids  from  several  countries, 
butlhe  lowest  bidwas  offered byamamifaeturerofNewark,  N.J.  H« secured 
the  contract,  and  furnished  Ihe  gixids  at  a  fair  profit. 

Steel  rails  aresclling  in  London  for  seven  pounds  sterling  per  ton.    Tlieduiy 
Is  f  Ij  per  Ion.    The  price,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  accord. 
init  to  Mr,  Cleveland's  doctrine,  fco  per  ton.     But  in  fact  the  price  Is  bu' 
per  ton.  and  during  the  last  Hummer  and  BUtumn  was  as  low  as  $3f,  per 
and  lat^e  sales  were  made  at  $30  per  tun, 

Boots  .i[id  shoes  are  siit'ject  lo  30  per  cent.  duty.  Accordins  to  Mr.  Clevi 
land,  they  should  be  30  ]ki  cent,  higher  th.in  Ihe  foreign  article.  As  a  matti 
of  fact,  tliey  are  cheaper.  American  boots  and  shoes  hold  the  Canadi 
kel  BK'liisl  the  European  manufacture. 

Examples  or  llii*  Icind  could  he  shown  on  almost  the  whole  tarifT  list  whei 
an  American  manufacture  is  linnly  established.  In  fact,  the  whole  history 
prtwertion  li 9.1  vindicated  what  Alexander  Hamilton  said  of  it  whenhewwti 
the  head  nf  the  Treasury!  "The  internal  competition  which  lakes  place 
does  awaf  with  everyihUic  libe  monopoly,  and  by  degrets  reduces  the  prji 
of  the  nnkle  to  the  viiiiininiti  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  llic  capital  craployi 
Thl«  aecnrd.i  with  the  rMfiin  nf  tht  thing  und  with  experience."  Mr.  HunI 
tun  IhUN  efleclnally  answers  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  ('levetand. 
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"cereals  and  cotton,"  ami  lie  asks  that  nianufa 
lures  of  "  clotli  and  Iron"  be  abandoned,  so  lliat 
may  raise   "more  cereals    and    more    cotton    at    1" 
prices.  "        Mr.    Gladstone    evidently    con.siders 
present  prices  of  cereals  and  cotton  as  "  high  priceai^ 
Protectionists  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstoi 
for  his  out-spoken  mode  of  dealing  with  this  c|uestii 
of  free  trade.      He  gives  us  his  conclusions  withoi 
qualification  and  without    disguise.        The  America! 
free-trader  is  not  so  sincere.     He  is  ever  preseiitinj 
half-truths    and    holding    back    the    other    half,    thi 
creating  false  Impressions  and  leading  to  false  col 
elusions.     But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  entirely  frank, 
tells  the  laborers  on  protected  articles  that  they  woul 
be  better  engaged  in  "raising  more  cereals  and  moi 
cotton  at  low  prices."     Where  does   Mr.   Gladstoi 
suggest  a  market  for  the  additional  grain  and  cotti 
to  be  raised  by  American  mechanics  becoiningfarmei 
and  increasing  the  production  of  tliose  great  staples! 
The  foreign  market  is  filled  with  a  competing  grail 
supply  to  such  a  degree  that  already  the  price  of  wh( 
is  unduly  lowered  to  the  western  farmer.     The  farmi 
needs  a  still  larger  home  consumption  of  his  grain,  whil 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  he  needs  a  still  larger  home  pi 
duclion.     The    legitimate    Involvement  of  Mr.  Glai 
stone's  argument  is  that  all  mechanical  and  manufat 
luring  enterprises  in  .America  producing  articles   ol 
higher  price  than  the  same  produced  In  Europe  should 
bi^  ahandnncii   ;ind  the    laborers  so    engaged  shouli 
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be    turned  to  tlic  production   ot    "  more  cereals  and' 
more    cotton  at  low  prices!"     The  western  farmi 
instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  philosophy.    The 
farmer  knows  that  the  larger  the  home  market    th^ 
better  are  his  prices,  and  thai  as  the  home  market  i^ 
narrowed  his  prices  fall. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  pregnant  suggestion  really  exhibits 
the  tliought  tliat  lies  deep  in  the  British  mind  :  That  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  manufacturing  processes  should 
be  left  to  Great  Uriuiin  and  the  production  of  ra« 
material  should  be  left  to  .America.  It  is  the  oli 
colonial  idea  of  the  last  centur)'.  when  the  establish' 
ment  of  manufactures  on  this  side  of  tlie  ocean  wj 
regarded  with  great  jealousy  by  British  statesmen  and 
British  merchants.  Some  years  before  tlie  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  began,  Parliament  had  declared  thai 
"  the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tends 
to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great  Britain."  A  few 
years  later  the  Dritish  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  Par- 
liament that  "manufactures  in  the  American  colonies- 
Interfere  with  profits  made  by  British  merchants." 
The  same  body  petitioned  Parliament  that  '■  some< 
measures  should  be  provided  to  prevent  the  manufac 
turing  of  woolen  and  linen  goods  in  the  colonies." 
finally,  I'arliament  declared  that  "colonial  manufat 
luring  was  prejudicial  to  tl\e  trade  and  manufacture! 
of  Great  Britain."  Tliese  outrageous  sentiments  (thi 
colonists  cliaracierized   them    much    more   severely] 
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were  cherished  in  the  time  of  the  glorious  Georges, 
the  era  of  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  words* 
carry  with   them   an   approval,  even   retrospectively,r 
of  this   course   toward    the    colonies,  but   there    is  aJ 
remarkalile  similarity  to  the  old  policy  in  the  fundamen-l 
tal  idea  that  causes  him  in  1889  to  suggest  that  Amer-T 
leans  produce  "too  much  cloth  and  too  much  iron,'' 
and  should  turn  their  labor  to  "  low-priced  cereals  and  ' 
low-priced    cotton."       Are    we    not  justified  in  con- 
cluding that   Mr.  Gladstone's  theory   of    free  trade, 
in  all  its  generalisations  and    specifications,   Is  llttedJ 
exactly  to   the  condition  of  Great   Britain,  and   thad 
British  hostility  to  American  protection  finds  its  decpl 
foundation  In  the  fact — to  quote  the  old  phrases — tha^ 
"it  is  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactuies  or 
Great  Britain,"  that  "  it  lessens  our  dependence  uporel 
Great    Britain,"    and    that    "it  interferes  witll    profitsW 
made  by  British  merchants  ?" 


Carrying  tbc  War  into  the  Eaeniy's  Camp. 

Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  statement  of  great 
frankness  and  of  great    value.     Comparing  the  pur- 
suits in  the  United  States  which  require  no  protection- 
with  those  that  are  protected,  he  says:  "No  adversai 
will,  I  think,  venture  upon  sayiny-  that  the  profits  a: 
larger   in  protected   than  in  unpmlected  indust: 
This  is  very  true,  and  Mr,  Gladstone  may  be  surprised 
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to  hear  that  the  constant  objection  made  by  Americalf 
Tree-traders  a^inst  the  " protected  industries."  as  he 
terms  them,  is  that  the  profits  derived  from  them  are 
illegitimately  large.  Mr.  Gladstone  sees  clearly,  th^ 
as  a  rule  this  is  not  true,  and  he  at  once  discerns 
reason.  He  says  "the  best  opinions  seem  to  testifjj 
that  in  your  protected  trades  profits  are  hard  pressed 
by  wages."  The  free-traders  of  America  try  by  every 
cunning  device  to  hide  this  fact.  Its  admission  is  fatali 
to  their  cause.  Not  one  free-trade  organ  or  leadei 
among  them  all  dares  to  take  his  position  beside  Mh 
Gladstone  and  plainly  tell  the  truth  to  the  Americal 
laborer.  Not  one  free-trade  organ  or  leader  dare 
frankly  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  American  workmeir 
tliat  the  destruction  of  protection  inevitably  and  largely 
reduces  their  daily  wages.  I  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
this  testimony,  at  once  accurate  and  acute.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  he  intends  it  to  be  applied  to  the  unpro- 
tected manufacturer  in  England  and  to  the  protected 
manufacturer  in  America,  both  producing  the  same 
article.  His  logic  gives,  and  1  have  no  doubt  truly,  as 
large  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  England,  selling  at 
a  low  price,  as  to  the  manufacturer  of  America,  selling 
at  a  high  price — the  dilTercnce  consisting  wholly  in  t 
superiorwages  paid  to  the  American  mechanic. 

There  is  another  important  effect  of  protective  lUitia 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  include  in  his  frank  i 
mission.     He  sees  that  the  laborers  in  what  he  calls 
the  "protected  industries"  secure  liigh  pay,  especially 
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as  compared  with  the  European  school  of  wages.     He 
perhaps   does  not  see  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  ; 
wages  of  all  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  I 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  the  "unprotected  industries." 
Printers,  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  all  others  of  that  ] 
class  are  paid  as  High  wages  as  those  of  any  other  ] 
trade  or  calling;    but  if  the  wages  of  all  those  in  the  ' 
protected  classes  were  suddenly  struck  down  to  the  j 
English  standard,  the  others  must  follow.     A  million 
men  cannot    be  kept    at  work  for  half  the  pay  that  I 
another  million  men  are  receiving  in  the  same  countrj*. 
Both  classes  must  go  up  or  must  go  down  together. 

Mr.  Gladstone  makes  another  contention,  in  which, 
from   the  American   point  of  view,  he  leaves  out  of 
sight  a  controlling  factor,  and  hence  refers  an  effect  to  i 
the  wrong  cause.     Regarding  the  advance  of  wages  in  f 
England,  he  says  :    "Wages  which  have  been  partially  | 
and   relatively  higlier  under  protection  have  become  ) 
botli    generally   and    absolutely   higher,    and    greatly 
higher,  under  free  trade."     I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  but  1 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  advance  in  wages  as  I 
there  has  been  in  England  is  referable  to  another  and  I 
a  palpable  cause — namely,  die  higher  wages  in  the  I 
United  States,  which  have  constandy  templed  British 
mechanics  to  emigrate,  and  which  would  have  tempted 
many  more  if  die  inducement  of  an  advance  in  wages 
at  home  had  not  been   interposed.     TiLspecially  have  I 
wages  been  high  and  tempting  in  the  United  States  I 
since  :86i.  when  the  country  became  firndy  protective  i 


by  the  enactment  of  the  Morrill  tariff.  It  will  b*;  foi 
1  think,  that  the  advance  of  wajjes  in  Ent,'laiiil  con 
ponds  precisely  in  time,  though  not  in  degree,  witli  ih) 
advance  in  the  United  States,  and  the  advance  in  bot| 
cases  was  directly  due  to  the  firm  estabUshment  i 
protection  in  this  country  as  a  national  policy-  Bui  it 
must  not  be  forjjotten  that  American  wages  are  still 
from  70  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  hi^'her  than  British 
wages.  If  a  policy  of  free  trade  should  be  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  the  reduction  of  wages  which  would 
follow  here  would  promptly  leiid  to  a  reduction  in  Kng- 
land.  The  operatives  of  Manche.-iter.  Leeds  and  .Shef- 
field recognize  this  fact  as  clearly  as  do  the  proprietors 
who  pay  the  advanced  wages,  and  more  clearly  than  do 
certain  political  economists  who  think  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  can  be  unerringly  directed  by 
a  theory  evolved  in  a  closet  without  sufficient  data,  and 
applied  to  an  inexact  science. 


Gladstone's  Moral  Plea  Faulty. 

The  zeal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  free  trade  reaches 
highe-st  point  in  the  declaration  that  "  all  protection  ii 
NtoraUy.  as  well  as  economically,  bad."  He  is  right  ii 
making  this  his  strongest  ground  of  opposition,  if  p! 
tection  is  a  question  of  morals.  But  his  assertion 
leaves  him  in  an  altitude  of  personal  inconsistenc>-. 
There  is  protection  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  Indeed, 
the  must  palpable  and  efi'cctive  form  of  protection  x* 
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in  tlif  direct  payment  of  public  nunn-y  to  a  line  of 
srcamors  lliat  (.ouid  not  bt:  inainiaiiietl  without  that 
form  of  aid.  1  do  not  say  that  such  aid  is  unwise  pro- 
tection ;  least  of  all  do  I  say  it  is  immoral.  On  thi;.| 
contrary,  I  ihint:  it  has  often  proved  the  highest  com- 
mercial wisdom,  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon 
the  domain  of  morals.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  com- 
mits himself  m  the  principle  that  "all  protection  is 
morally  bad."  If  this  has  been  his  belief  ever  since 
h(j  became  an  ;idvocate  of  free  trade,  his  conscience 
must  liave  received  many  and  severe  wounds  as  session 
after  session,  while  Chancellor  of  the  Kxche(|uer,  he! 
carried  ilirough  Parliament  a  bounty— may  I  not  saya 
diri'ct  protection? — uf  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  to  a  line  of  steamers  running 
between  England  and  the  United  Stales — a  protection 
that  began  six  years  before  free  trade  was  proclaimed 
in  English  manufactures,  and  continued  nearly  twenty 
years  after,  hi  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  yean 
an  aggregate  of  many  millions  of  dollars  was  paid  out! 
10  protect  tile  English  line  against  all  competition, 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  sum  was  paid  for  carrying 
the  Anglo-American  mails,  but  that  argument  will  not 
avail  a  free-trader,  because  steamers  of  other  nation 
alities  stood  ready  to  carry  the  mails  at  a  far  cheaper 
rale.  Nay.  a  few  years  ago,  possibly  when  Mr.  G]ad-| 
stone  was  Premier  of  England,  public  bids  were  asked[ 
to  carrj"  the  Anglo-Indian  mails.    A  French  liru-  olTered] 
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a  lower  bid  than  any  English  line,  but  the  English  g« 
i:rnincni  disregard<i(J  tin:  French  bid  and  j^ive  tlic  coi 
tract  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line,  owned  by 
well-known  English  company.  Still  later,  tlie  Germ; 
Lloyd  Company  contracted  to  carry  the  Anjflo-Amei 
can  mails  clieaper  than  any  Enj^libh  line  offered, 
the  German  company  acHially  be^an  to  |ierforin  tl 
duty.  Rut  Englislimen  did  not  want  that  kintl  of  fi 
trade,  and  they  broke  the  contract  with  tlie  Ge 
line  and  again  gave  protection  to  the  English  shi| 
Docs  not  this  justify  the  opinion  that  the  English  p< 
icy  of  free  trade  is  urged  where  England  can  hold 
liekl  against  rivals,  and  diat  when  competition  leav) 
ller  behind  she  repudiates  free  trade  and  substituti 
the  most  pronounced  form  of  protection  ? 

l-)oes  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the    immorali! 
of  protection  apply  only  to  protection  on  land,  or 
supremacy  on  the  sea  so  important  to  British  interesl 
that  it  is  belter  to  throw  morals  to  the  wind  and  resoi 
to  whatevtr  degree  of  protection  may  be  necessary  tO] 
secure  the  lead  to  English  ships?     The  doctrine  of 
proving  harbors  in  the  United  States  by  the  natioi 
government  was  for  many  years  severely  contest 
the  strict  construction  parly  maintaining  that  It  mi 
be  confined  to  harbors  on  the  sea-coast  at  points  whei 
foreign  commerce  readies  the  country.      During  one 
■.lie  many  discussions  over  this  narrow  construction,  an 
Ohio  member  of  Congress  declared  that  he  "could  not 
lij:nk  much  of  a  Cunsiliuiion    that   would   not  stand 
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being  dipped  in  fresli  water  as  well  as  salt."  1 
diat  Mr.  (iladstnne's  code  of  morals  on  this  questioil 
of  protection  will  noi  secure  much  respect  in  oiliei 
cniintries  so  long  as  il  spoils  in  salt  water. 

Il  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observarioJ 
that  British  interests  in  navigation  Iloiinsh  with  le^ 
rivalry  and  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  : 
any  other  of  the  great  interests  of  the  United  Kind 
doni.  1  ask  his  candid  admission  that  It  is  the  one 
terest  which  England  has  protected  steadily  and  del 
minedly.  regardless  of  consistency  and  regardless  ( 
expense.  Nor  will  Mr,  Gladstone  fail  to  note  tliat  n 
gation  is  the  weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  Un 
.States,  because  it  is  the  one  which  the  rr.tional  j 
iTnment  has  constantly  refused  to  protect.  If,  sind 
llie  Ci\il  War,  tlip  I'nited  States  had  spent  in  protecj 
ing  her  shipping  merely  the  annual  interest  on  the  grej 
sum  which  England  has  expendetl  to  protect  her  oc( 
traffic,  American  fleets  would  now  be  rivalling 
fleets  of  England,  as  they  rivalled  them  before  the  waj 
on  everj'  sea  where  die  prospect  of  commercial  gai 
invites  the  .Xmerican  Hag, 

The  failure  of  the  United  .States  to  encourage  : 
establish  commercial  lines  of  American  ships  is 
strange  contrast  with  the  zealous  efforts  made  to  extenflE 
lines  of  railway  inside  the  countr)',  even  to  the  point  o^^ 
.inttcipating  the  real  needs  of  many  sections.  If  all 
the  ad\ances  to  railway  companies,  together  wiili  the 
4>utright    gifts  by  [owns,   cities,  counties,  States   and 


nation  he  added  toj^ciht  r.  the  m<me\-  value  would  no 
(all  short  of  a  diou'^and  millions  of  dnlloTK.     Xo  cfloii 
seems  too  great  for  our  people  when  llic  interior  ofj 
the  country-  is  to  be  connected  with  the  seaboard.     Rutl 
when  the  suggestion  is  made  to  connect  niir  seaboard] 
with  commercial  cities  of  other  countries  by  lines  of  I 
steamships,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  disturbed  by  ihel 
crj- of  -subsidy."     We  really  feel  as  much  afraid  off 
protection  at  sea  as  Mr.  Gladstone  is  of  protection  on  I 
land.      The  positions  of  the  American  Conj^ress  and! 
tlie  English  Parliament  on  this  subject  are  predsclyf 
reversed,     England  has  never  been  affrighted  by  the  I 
word  subsidy,  and.  while  we  have  stood  still  in  impn-l 
tent  fear,  r!ie  has  taken  possession  of  the  seas  by  thcj 
judicious,  und  even  the  lavish,  inteqiositinn  of  pecuni-l 
aryaid.     1  have  already  said  tliat  the  interest  on  tliel 
amount  which  England  has  paid  for  this  object  since 
she  began  it  with  great  energj-,  fifty  years  ago.  would 
give  all  the  stimulus  needed  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  ., 
our  commerce.     Eet  it  I>e  added  that  if  the  govern-B 
mentof  the  Ignited  States  will  for  twentj-  years  to  come  J 
give  merely  the  interest  upon  the  interest,  at  the  rattfj 
of  5  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  which  has  been  a  fret 
).;ift  to  railroads,  every  steam  line  nt^eded  on  tlie  Atlan-j 
tic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf  will  spring  into  existena 
within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  tlie  act.     It  is  bu^ 
a  few  years  since  Congre-ss  twice  refused  to  give  cverii 
JI125.000  per  annum  to  secure  an  admirable  line  ofl 
sttramers  from  \fw  York  to  the  four  largest  pons  of] 


And  the  sum  of  $125,000  is  biit  the  intere! 
iipoii  the  interest  of  the  interest,  at  5  pep  cent.,  of 
gross  :iinoui)t  freely  given  to  the  construction  of  n 
roads  within  the  L'nion,      Is  it  any  wonder  that 
have  lost  all  prestige  on  the  sea? 

The    opposition     to   the    policj-    of  extending 
foreign  cmnnierce  by   aiding  steamship  lines   with 
small  sum,  just  as  we  have  aided  internal  conimen 
on     railroads     witli  a    vast    sum.  originates    with    the 
American  free-trader.     Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  fail  to 
see  how  ad\'antageoiis  the  success  of  this  freetrat 
effort    in    the    United    Stales    must    prove    to  Gre; 
Britain.     The  steady  argument  of  the    free-trader 
tluit,  if  the  steaiiiship  lines  were   established,  we  coiil 
not  increase  our  trade  because  we  produce  under  our 
protective  tariff  ncithing  that  can  compete  in  neutral 
markets  with  articles  of  the  like  kind  from  England. 
How  then  can  the  free-trader  explain  the  fact  that  a 
long  list  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
llnd  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?     The  Canadian 
tariff  is  die  same  upon  English  and  American  goods. 
Transportation  from  England  to  Ouebec  or  Moritrw 
is  clieaper  than  from  the  manufacturing  centres  of  ihi 
United  .States  to  the  same  points.     The  difference  \i 
not  great,  but  it  is  in  favor  of  the    English    shippi 
across  the  seas,  and  not  of  the  American  shipper 
railway.     It  is  for  the  free-trader  to  explain  wliy, 
the   cost   of  transportation   be    made    the    same,  th» 
L'niti'd  Slati's  rannnt  coinpete  with   England  in   evei 
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coiintT)-  in  South  <\menca.  in  all  the  articles  of  which 
we  sell  a  larger  amount  in  Canada  than  England  does. 
I  append  a  nute  naming  die  American  articles  sold  ii 
Canada,  and  the  free-trader,  if  candid,  will  admit  that 
Ust  is  one  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 

Giving  heed  to  the  cr>-  of  the  professional  fi 
trader  in  America.  Mr,  Gladstone  feels  sure  thai 
though  the  protected  manufacturers  in  the  Cnit< 
States  may  llounsh  and  pros|>er,  they  do  so  at  thi 
expense  of  the  farmer,  who  is  in  every  conceivabli 
form,  according  to  the  free-trade  tiutum.  the  helples* 
victim  of  protection.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
American  free-trader  have,  then,  the  dulv  ftf  ex- 
plaining why  the  agricultural  States  of  the  West  hav 
grown  in  wealdi  during  die  long  periotl  of  protectioii 
at  a  nt?)re  rapid  rate  than  the  manufacturing  States  ol 
the  East.  The  statement  of  the  free-trader  can 
conclusively  answered  by  referring  to  the  census  of  th< 
United  States  for  the  year  iS6o.  and  also  for  the  yeai 
i8So: 

In  i860,  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  Hast(th< 
six  of  New  England,  together  with  New  York 

•  The  rdlowing  articles  of  American  manuraclure  are  sold  in  Canada  n 
Inrttcly  than  like  articles  of  Engllfih  manufaclure : 

RcaMtnodi,  copper  Roods,  cortlnKC.  ]lii>Khams,  bottles,  Hashs,  india-m 
KiKKlit.   priiili  US-ink,  iuitrain   carpets,  wood  maimractures.  twines,  tlnwanS 
slilp  rijcKK'Si  wall'paper,  wriiing'paper,  envelopes,  blank  boulis,  straw! 
|Kipcr,  bootiDud  shoe*,  lealhcr  aiid  ikins.  sole  leather,  leather  gooda,  p 
leailier,  Bgiiicd  tnl'clulhB,  K'ain  drllis,  liamwa,  liarvraien.  hoes,  furkt.  n 
iniC'ioucliillcB,  Hcylhics,  spndra.  shovels,  builders'  and  cabinet-makers'  ~ 
war»,  houae-rufiiiahing  hardware,  nails,  fire-artns,  sewiit^-m.icliitMSi, • 
Move*,  Bxei,  Jcwelr)'  (*torUug  and  plated),  silver-ware,  iHmtw.  locumdtlvt^ 
hnlclivlH,  lismnicm,  luws,  nirehii'ilii'  ii-ols,  organs,  pimi'i'.,  "iii>iiijii»,"  jitafe 
tiouiie-Aimiliire.  enpeciiilly  Imiel  furiiiliir*. 


Pennsylvania)  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $5. 1 23-' 
ocx),ooo.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the  census  of  I 
1880.  the  same  SuUfs  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  J 
of  $16,228,000,000.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ] 
twenty  years  was  slightly  more  than  216  percent. 

het  ns  see  how  the  agricnltural  States  fared  during  I 
this  period.  By  the  census  of  i860,  eight  agri- 1 
ciilliiral  .States  of  the  West  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  1 
Kansas.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Wiscon-  I 
.sin)  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  ^2,271,000,000. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the  census  of  iSSo  (pro- 1 
"  tection  all  the  while  in  full  force),  these  same  States  rt-\ 
turned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  ^1 1.268.000,000,  The  1 
rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  396  perl 
cent,,  or  180  per  cent,  greater  than  the  Increase  in  I 
the  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  Fust 

The  case  will  be  equally  striking  if  we  take  the  fif-l 
teen  southern  States  that  were  slaveholding  in  i860. 1 
By  the  census  of  that  year,  the  aggregate  rcttiro  of  I 
their  property  was  $6,792,000,000  ;  but  $2,000,000,000 1 
was  slave  property.  Deducting  that,  the  touU  prop- 1 
crty  amounted  to  $4,792,000,000.  Their  aggregate  I 
return  of  wealth  by  the  census  of  rS8o  was  $8,633,000.- 
000.  The  rate  of  Increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  80  I 
per  cent.  Consider  that  during  this  period  eleven  1 
States  of  the  Soutli  were  Impoverished  by  civil  war  to  1 
an  extent  far  greater  than  any  country  has  been  1 
spoiled  in  the  wars  of  modern  Hurope,  Consider  that  I 
the  lalmr  system  on  which  previous  wealth  had  be 


acquired  in  tlie  South  vias  entirely  broken  up.     Am 
yet.   at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  southern  States 
had  repaired  all  their  enormous  losses  and  possessed 
nearly  double  the  wealth  they  hail  ever  known  beford"" 
Do  not  these  figures  incontestably  show  that  tlie  ajf; 
cultural  sections  of  the  country.  West  and  South,  haifl 
pmspered  even   beyond  the  manufacturing  section 
Hast  and  N'orth?     And  all  tills  not  merely  with  proid 
lion,  V)ut  because  of  protection  ! 

His  Great  Error. 

As  Mr.  tilatlstone  considers  protection  immoral, 
defines  ils  specific  offence  as  "robbery."  To  hav 
been  fully  equal  to  the  American  standard  of  free-lnule 
vituperation,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  denounced  our 
manufacturers  as  "  Robber  Barons."  This  is  the  cur- 
rentphrase  witliaclasswhoare  perhaps  more  noisy  than 
numerous.  The  intention  of  die  phrase  Is  to  create 
nliir  |)rejudice  against  American  nianufactnrersas; 
injj  rich  at  tlie  expense  of  the  people.  This  accnsatii 
is  so  persistently  repeated  that  its  authors  evidently 
regard  it  as  important  to  their  cause.  It  may  perhaps 
surprise  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  told  that  out  of  the  fifty 
largest  fortunes  in  the  United  .States — those  thnt  have 
arrested  public  attention  within  die  last  ten  years- 
t.iinly  not  more  llian  one  has  been  derived  from 
Ircted  manufacturing:  and  this  was  anvisscd  by  a 
tieinan  of  iln-  same  Scotch  blood  wldi  Mr.  Gladi 
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himself.  The  forty-nine  other  fortunes  were  acquired 
from  railway  and  telegraph  invcsiments.  from  real- 
estate  investments,  from  the  import  and  sale  of  foreign 
j(oods,  from  bankintj,  from  speculations  in  the  stoclsJ 
market,  from  fortunate  mining  Investments,  from  pat-4 
ented  inventions  and  more  than  one  from  proprietaryJ 
medicines. 

It  is  safe  tu  go  even  farther  and  state  that,  in  the  I 
one  hundred  lar),fest  fortunes  that  have  been  viewed aij 
such  in  the  past  ten  years,  not  five  have  been  derived; 
fronilhe  profits  uf  protected  manufactures.  Their  origin 
will  be  found  in  the  fields  of  investment  already  referred 
to.    Moreover,  the  fcaruf  the  evil  effect  of  targ;e  fortuned 
la  exaggerated.     I'ortunes  rapidly  cliange.     With  uaj 
wealth  .seldom  lasts  beyond  two  generations.     Tlier( 
is  but  one  family  In  the  Tnitcd  States  recognized  affl 
jjossessing  large  wealth  for  four  consecutive  genera^ 
lions.     When  Mr.  Jefferson  struck  the  blow  that  broke[^ 
down  the    right  of  primogeniture  and  destroyed  the! 
privilege  of  entail,  he  swept  away  the  only  ground! 
upon  which  wealth  can  be  secured  to  one  family  for  i 
long  period.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  heirs  infl 
successive  generations,  the  rightful  assertion  of  equal-l 
it)'  among  children  of  the  same  parents,  the  ready  de-l 
.struction  of  wills  that  depart  too  far  from  this  principlo 
of  right,  and.  above  all.  the  uncertainty  and  tlie  acci-l 
dents  of  investment,  scatter  fortunes  to  the  wind  and 
give  to  them  all  the  uncertainty  that  betides    humanl 
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In  no  event  can  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  be  laid 
to  th(*  charge  of  the  protective  i>olicy.  Protection  has 
j>rov(*cl  a  clistril)utor  of  great  sums  of  money  ;  not  an 
agency  for  amassing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  The 
records  of  our  savings-banks  and  building  associations 
can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  statement.  The 
benefit  of  protection  goes  first  and  last  to  the  men  who 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  The  au- 
spicious and  momentous  result  is  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  comfort  been  enjoyed, 
(education  acquired,  and  independence  secured  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total  population  as  in  the 
L'uited  Stat(*s  of  AnKM'ica. 

Jamks  Cm,  Blaine. 


Stevenson  isslill  a  very  flrie-lookiiij;  woman,  and  in  her 
yuulh  must  Iiave  hctn  wonderfully  atlpactivt-.  She 
is  noted  for  her  cliarilies  and  j^'cneral  kindliness  of 
heart,  and  her  excellent  housekeeping  is  a  model  fori 
her  neighbors.  Socially,  the  Stevensons  are  very 
select ;  tiiey  are  al  the  head  of  the  best  society  in' 
Bloomington,  which  is  a  bri<^ht  city  of  over  25, 
inhabitants.  His  home  is  a  lartje,  two-story  brick 
building,  surrounded  with  tall  elms,  and  facing  Frank- 
lin Park.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and 
McLean  Avenues.  It  Is  very  beautifully  furnished, 
and  the  library  contains  nearly  five  thousand  books. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  said  to  be  "the  best  liver  in  town." 
His  law  office  is  on  Centre  Street,  but  it  is  a  dingy 
affair,  very  different  from  his  home.  He  rises  at  six 
in  the  morning  when  practicing  law,  walks  to  and 
from  his  office,  dines  at  2  I'.  M..  and  spends  llie  eve- 
ning sociably  with  his  friends.  Tlie  North  Amerieatt 
says; 

"  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  four  of  tlie 
national  candidates  now  before  the  people  are  Presby- 
terians. President  Harrison  is  one,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  a  preacher  in  the  same  denomination. 
Whitelaw  Reid  was  born  and  baptized  In  the  Cove- 
nanter's church,  the  sternest  of  the  Presbyterian  sect, 
and  received  a  little  lead  token  from  an  elder  before 
he  could  sit  in  close  communion  at  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 
President  Cleveland  is  tlie  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
preacher,  and    while    not    particularly    religious,  has 
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always  kt-pt  in  mimt  llie  early  teachings  of  lii; 
I  tis  j^nintl  fattier  and  great-;^  rand  father  on  the  Cleve- 
land side  were  also  preachers.  General  Stevenson 
cumpletes  llie  quartet  of  Presbyterians,  and  the  people 
of  this^ountry  are  bound  to  have  a  Presbyterian  in  the 
White  House,  whichever  party  wins. 

•*Tlie  Second  Presbyterian  church,  of  Bloominmoffl 
where  General  Stevenson  and  his  family  attend, 
very  small,  unpretentious  brick  structure,  painted  grajjj 
and  standing  t\vo  blocks  from  the  court-house  squan 
The  interior  is  very  plain,  the  decorations  being  i 
wall  paper  with  considerable  color  for  a  cluirch,  i 
the  stained-glass  windows  also  being  rather  gaudy, 
is  not  a  large  audience  room  and  has  no  regulat 
pulpit,  the  pastor  preferring  to  stand  out  plainly  bcfor* 
tiis  people  and  but  a  step  above  them,  while  the  quan 
let  choir  renders  indifferent  music  from  behind  him, 

"The  Stevenson  pew  is  No.  56,  not  quite  half  wajj 
up  the  centre  aisle.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  \V,  P.  Kaiid 
recently  called  here  from  La  Fayette,  Indiana.     He  it 
a  tall,  finely-built  ma..,    quite  an  exponent  in  factor 
muscular  Christianity.     There  was  some  surprise  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  General's  nomination  that  n 
one  but  himself  and  daughter  Mary  were  present  I 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  worn   out  by  the  excitement  < 
the  week,  and  could  see  no  one,  even  at  home. 
I  found  when  I  called,  but  the  General  him-wlf  openej 
the  wire  screens,  asked  me  in,  tendered  a  cigar. 


was  as  cheery  as  a  cm 
client, 

■■'First  of  all.  Gt^iirral,'   I  said, 
wliere  you  got  that  name,  Adlai  ?' 

"He  laiiglied.  then  answered  : 

" '  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  that  is  a  strictl)^ 
Scriptural  name,  although  nut  a  common  one.  Its 
meaning  is  "the  just,"  and  1  am  proud  of  it. 
several  generations  it  has  been  in  our  family,  on  my 
mother's  side.  like  that  of  Whitelaw  in  the  (iinilly  of  my 
competitor.  I  hope  I  will  sustain  the  meaning  of  thta 
name  in  my  careen' 

"  Continuing  as  to  the  family  history,  he  added  , 

"'My  great-grandfather  was  a  Scotch-Irishman,  boriM 
in  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Iredell  County,  North  Caro 
lina.     I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from  Governon 
Arnifield,  who  lives  in  that  county,  and  he  claims  mefl 
as  of  old  North  Carolina  stock,  also  pledging  me  th& 
vote  of  all  my  relations  and  every  Democrat.     MjF 
grandfather  moved  to  Christian  Count)%  Kentucky, 
1813,  and  settled  on  Little  River,  ten  miles  south  ofj 
Hopkinsville,  where  I  was  born.     I  received  my  tirsq 
schooling  from    James  Caskey.   one   of  the  old-time 
school  teachers,  who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  thd 
new  ideas  of  moral  suasion.     He  kept  no  books 
note  our  standing  and  progress  by  marks.    The  markd 
,  he  gave  were  carried  by  the  pupils  on  their  bodies! 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  total  depravity,  especially  o 
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forty  years  since  1  first  saw  Bloomington  as  a  boy  c 
fifteen,  and  it  was  tlitn  a  village  of  1500  people. 
Several  of  tlie  Ewin^s  of  my  mother's  family,  includ- 
ing Whig  Ening.  of  Chicago,  and  my  partner,  James 
Ewin};,^  were  among  them.  Whig  Ewing's  right  name) 
was  William,  but  years  ago.  before  the  war.  when  Lin4 
coin  was  a  lawjer  here,  he  stopped  at  the  tavern  kepH 
by  the  elder  Ewing.  He  nicknamed  the  boy  "Whig,*" 
and  it  has  stuck  to  Iiim  so  long  that  he  has  accepted  n 
as  his  right  name,  proud  of  liis  godfadier. 

•"My  father  died  when  I  was  twenty-one.  I  was  i 
student  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  then,  and  among  mjj 
mates  were  Governor  Crittenden,  of  Missouri  ;  W. 
P.  Breckinridgi,',  Senator  Blackburn.  Governor  M& 
Creary,  R.  P.  Jacobs,  Judge  Dulaney  and  DoctOQ 
Young,  all  eminent  Kentuckians.  Dr.  Young  is  now 
president  of  the  college,  and  was  Moderator  at  the  re- 
cent Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Portland. 
Danville  was  at  that  time  the  Athens  of  Kentucky. 
I  never  graduated,  and  have  never  been  given  a  de- 
grt:(;,  I  came  honu;  and  studied  law  with  Mr.  Willia 
here,  but  practiced  at  Metamora  for  ten  years,  mean 
wliile  marrying  and  holding  office,  until  I  moved  bacj 
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to  Bloomington.  1  married,  as  you  know,  at  Chenoa, 
a  little  town  laid  and  named  bv  Matt  Scott,  a  brother- 
in-law.  It  is  an  old  Indian  name,  oriirinally  spelled 
**Chenowah,'*  but  this  practical  generation  cut  it  short. 

***No,  my  family  did  not  mingle  much  in  Washing- 
ton society,  as  my  eldest  daughter  was  tlien  a  mere 
school-girl — a  child.  Besides,  I  am  a  plain,  every-day 
man,  and  as  a  friend  once  said,  I  never  had  more  dian 
fifteen  dollars  ahead  in  my  life.  I  guess  that  was  too 
low  an  estimate,  for  perhaps  I  had  more  than  that,  but 
not  much  more.  You  can  see  that  we  live  plainly,  but 
with  comfort."* 

We  have  thus  given  you  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Adlai  K.  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  universal 
verdict  of  all  who  know  him  is,  that  he  is  a  high- 
minded,  genial,  whole-souled  gentleman,  and  that  he 
will  make  a  model  Vice-President. 


W  G  present  to  our  readers  the  full  text  of  t 
Democratic  Platform,  adopted  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  held  in  Chicago,  June  ;i-j;4. 
It  is  a  vijjoroiis  document,  and  speaks  with  no  imcer4 
tain  sound  on  the  vital  issues  of  the  campaign.     AIH 
lovers  of  government,  "Of  the  people,  by  the  people.' 
for  the  people,"  will   regard  it  as  the  oriflamine  of 
liberty,  and  under  its  principles  march  to  sure  victory 
in  November,     There  c;m  be   no  mistake  as  to  thejl 
meaning  of  the  language  employed.     It  insists  on  imj 
mediate  reform  of  the  tariff,  and  promises  the  repeafl 
of  tlie  M'Kinley  Act.     The  silver  plank  is  sound  and 
satisfactory.     All  other  issues  are  clearly  stated.    There 
are    no    platitudes,  no    waste    sentiment,  no  political 
gush.     There  is  business  and  aggressivtness  in  even 
line  of  it.     The  convention  has  done  its  work  wely 
and  may  point  with  pride  to  this,  its  most  in.portani 
achievement. 

Read  carefully  the  following  : 

The  report  of  the  Platform  Committee  was  as  foH 
lows : 


Section  i.  The  representatives  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States  in  national  convention 
assembled,  do  re-affirm  their  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party,  as  formulated  by  Jefferson,  and  exem- 
plified by  the  lonj^  and  illustrious  line  of  his  successors 
in  Democratic  leadership,  from  Madison  to  Cleveland  ; 
we  believe  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  prin- 
ciples be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, through  the  accession  to  power  of  the  party  that 
advocates  them  ;  and  we  solemnly  declare  that  the  need 
of  a  return  to  these  fundamental  principles  of  a  free, 
popular  government,  based  on  home  rule  and  individual 
liberty,  was  never  more  urgent  than  now.  when  the  ten- 
dency to  ce"tralii!e  all  power  at  the  federal  capital  has 
become  a  menace  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Slates, 
that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  government  under 
the  Constitution,  as  framed  by  tiie  fathers  of  tlte  Re- 
public. 

Force  in  Federal  Elections. 

.Si:c.  2.  We  warn  the  people  of  our  conmion  country, 
jealous  for  the  preservation  of  their  free  institutions, 
that  tlie  policy  of  fetleral  control  of  elections,  to  which 
the  Republican  party  has  committed  itself,  is  fraught 
with  the  gravest  dangers,  scarcely  less  momentous 
than  would  result  from  a  revolution,  practically  estab- 
lishing monarchy  on  the  ruins  nf  the  Republic.  It 
strikes  at  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  injures 
the  colored  citizens  even  more  than  the  white  ;  it  means 
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a  horde  of  deputy  marshals  at  every  polling  pla^ 
armed  with  federal  power,  returning  boards  appoinlt 
and  controlled  by  federal  authority,  the  outrage  of  l 
electoral  rights  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  1 
subjugation  of  the  colored  people  to  the  control  ■ 
liie  party  in  power  :\m\  the  reviving  of  race  antag 
isms  now  happily  abated,  of  the  utmost  peril  to  thi 
safety  and  happiness  of  all,  a  measure  deltberaleljaik 
justly  described  by  a  leading  Republican  Senator  : 
"The  most  infamous  bill  that  ever  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Senate."     Such  a  policy,  if  sanctioned  1 
lav/,  would  mean  the  dominance  cif  a  self-perpetuatinfil 
oligarchy  of  otfice-hoUlers,  and  the  party  first  intrustw 
with  its  machinery  could  be  dislodged  from  power  onlj 
by  an  appeal  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  people  to  re 
sist  oppression,  which  is  inherent  in  all  self-governing 
communities.     Two  years  ago  this  revolutionary  policy 
was   emphatically    condemned  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  ;  but,  in  contempt  of  that  verdict,  the  Republican 
party  has  defiantly  declared  in  its  latest  authoritaiivi 
utterance  that  its  success  in  the  coming  elections  will 
mean  the  enactment  of  the  Force  Bill  and  the  usurpaJ" 
tion  of  despotic  control  over  elections  in  all  the  .States 
Believing  that  the  preservation  of  Re[)ublican  govf 
ernment  in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  t 
defeat  of  this  policy  of  legalized  force  and  fraud,  ■ 
invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  t 
Constitution  maintained  in  its  integrity,  with  the  laws 
pursuant    thereto,    which   have  given  our   country  ; 
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liundFed  years  of  unexampled  prosperity ;  and  wel 
pledge  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  be  intrusted  withi 
power,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill,  buti 
also  to  relentless  opposition  to  die  Republican  policy! 
of  profligate  expenditure,  wliich,  in  the  short  space  of  J 
two  years,  has  squandered  an  enormous  surplus,] 
emptied  an  overflowing  treasury,  after  piling 
burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  already  over-taxed  labon 
of  the  couiur). 

Tariff  Reform. 

Sf.c.  3.  We  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  doctrines  of  1 
the  Democratic  party,  that  the  necessity  of  the  gov-f 
ernmeni  is  the  only  justification  for  taxation,  and  when-J 
ever  a  tax  is  unnecessarj-,  it  is  unjustifiable  ;  that  when! 
customs-house  taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any! 
kind  produced  in  this  country,  the  difference  between  I 
the  cost  of  labor  here  and  labor  abroad,  when  such  I 
a  difference  exists,  fully  measures  any  possible  bene- 1 
fits  to  lalxir,  and  the  enormous  additional  impositions  I 
of  the  existing  tariff,  fall  with  crushing  force  U|»on  ( 
farmers  and  workingmen,  and  for  the  mere  advantagel 
of  the  few  whom  it  enriches,  exact  from  labor  a  grossly  I 
unjust  share  of  the  expenses  of  tlie  government,  and  I 
we  demand  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will 
remove  their  iniquitous  inequalities,  lighten  their  o[i- 
pressions.  and  put  them  un  a  constitutional  and  equit-1 
able  basis. 


iiction  111  taxes,  it  is  not  proposei 
to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote their  healthy  j^Towth.  From  the  foiinclatinn  oi 
this  governinent  the  taxes  collected  at  the  custoi 
house  have  been  the  chief  source  of  federal  reveniu 
Such  they  must  continue  t<i  he.  Moreover,  many  ii 
dustries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  su< 
cessful  continuance,  so  that  any  changes  of  law  mui 
be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thu! 
involved.  The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  ii 
the  execution  of  this  plain  dictate  of  justice, 

We  denounce  the  Republican  protection  as  a  fraui 
Tlie  labor  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  pe< 
pie  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare  it 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  tlial 
tlie  federal  government  has  no  constitutional  pow( 
to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the  puft 
poses  of  revenue  only,  and  we  demand  that  the  colU 
tion  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities 
the  government  when  honestly  and  economically  ai 
ministered. 

We  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  .Americans  to  tl 
fact  that  after  thirty  years  of  restrictive  taxes  against  tli 
importation  of  foreign  wealth,  in  exchange  for  our  agri- 
cultural surplus,  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  countr)' 
have  become  burdened  with  a  real  estate  mortgage 
debt  of  over  $2, 500.000,000.  exclusive  of  all  othi 
forms  of  indebtedness :  that  in  one  of  the  chief  agi 
cultural  States  of  the  West  there  appears  a  real  cstal 
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mortgage  debt  averaging  $165  per  capita  of  the  total 
population ;  and  that  similar  conditions  and  tendencies 
are  shown  to  exist  in  the  other  agricultural  exportii^ 
States.  We  denounce  a  policy  which  fosters  no  i 
diistry  so  much  as  it  does  that  of  the  Sheriff. 

Sham  Reciprocity. 

Sec.  4.  Trade  interchange,  on   the  basis  of    recip 
rocal  advantages  to  the  countries  participating,  is  ! 
time-honored  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  faith;  but  v 
denounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which  juggles  with  the 
people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  freer 
exchanges,  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  re- 
lations for  a  country  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost  J 
exclusively  agricultural  products,  with  other  countries  ' 
that  are  also  agricultural,  while  erecting  a  custom- 
house barrier  of  prohibitive  tarifi   taxes  against  the 
countries  of  the  world  that  stand  ready  to  take  out 
entire  surplus  of  products,  and  to  exchange  therefojj 
commodities  which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  lij 
among  our  own  people. 

Trusts  aad  Combiaatioaa. 

811.5.    ^^'"^  recognize  in   the   trusts  and  combinal 
tinns,  which  are  designeil  to  enable  capital  to  securel 
more  than  its  just  .share  of  the  joint  product  of  capit 
and  labor,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prohibitiv 
taxes  which  prevent  tiie  free  competition  which  i.*i  thj 
life  of  honest  trade ;  but  we  bclifve  their  worst  evil 
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can  be  abated  by  law,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  en-J 
forcement  of  laws  made  to  prevent  and  cmitrol  them,l 
together  with  siicli  further  legislation  in  restraint  of  thelrj 
ahnses  as  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary. 

Public  Lands  for  Settlers. 

Sec.  6.  The  Republican    party,   while  professing  ; 
policy  of  reserving  the  public  land  for  small  holdings  I 
by  actual  settlers,  has  given  away  the  people's  herit-  ] 
age,  until  now  a  few  railroad  and  non-resident  aliens,  in- 1 
dividual  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  thatJ 
of  all   our  farms   between    the    two    seas.     The    las: 
Democratic  administration   reversed  the  improvidcn' 
and  unwise  policy  of  the   Republican  party  touching; 
the  public  domain,  and   reclaimed   from   corporations! 
and  syndicates,  alien   and  domestic,  and   restored  tol 
the  people  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land,  I 
to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens,  andl 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  this  policy  until  every! 
acre  of  land  so  unlawfully  held  shall  be  reclaimed  andl 
restored  to  the  people. 


The  Sherman  Silver  Act. 

Sec.  7.  We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation 
known  as  the  Sherman  Act  of  iSqo  as  a  cowardly 
make-shift,  fraught  with  possibilities  of  danger  in  the 
future,  which  should  make  all  of  its  supporters,  as  well 
as  its  authors,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal. 
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Gold  and  Silver  Parity. 

We  lioUl  to  tlie  use  of  liolh  gold  and  silver  as  ilift 
standard  money  itf  llie  country,  and  lo  the  coinage  ofJ 
bothguldandsilveru'ithoiitdiscriminatinga<,'ainst  eilherj 
metal  or  charge  for  lulniagp.  Init  the  dollar  unit  of  coin-' 
age  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsic  and  ex- 
changeable value,  or  be  adjusted  through  international 
agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  shall  _ 
insure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals, 
and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  thel 
markets  antl  in  the  payment  of  debts;  and  we  demandl 
that  all  paper  currency  shall  be  kept  at  par  with  and  rc-^ 
dceniable  in  such  coin.     We  insist  upon  this  policy  a^ 
especially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Uie  farmers] 
and  laboring  classes,  the  first  and  most  defenseless^ 
victims  of  unstable  money,  and  a  fluctuating  currency.! 


State  Bank  Issue  Tax. 

Skc".  8.    We   recommend   that  the  prohibitorj- 
per  cent,  tax  on  State  bank  issues  be  repealed. 

Civil  Service  Reform. 

Sec,  9.  Public  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  re-affirmi 
the  declaration  of  the  Demornuic  National  Conven-j 
tion  of  J  S76.  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and  v 
call"  forth  the  honest  enforcement  of  all  laws  regulatinjj 
the  sami'.  The  nomination  of  a  President,  as  in  tha 
recent  Republican  convention,  by  delegations  composetti 
largely  nf  his  appointees,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure,! 


is  a  scandalous  satire  upon  free  popular  institi 
and  a  startling  illustraiinn  of  the  nietliods  by  which  a 
President  may  gratily  lii^  ambition.  We  denounce  i 
policy  under  wliich  fwieral  office-holders  ii'-nrp  rnntrol 
of  party  conventions  in  the  States,  and  we  pled,i,fe  tli^ 
Democratic  party  to  tlie  reform  of  these  and  all  c 
abuses  which  threaten  individual  and  local  self-govera 
ment. 

Foreign  Policy  and  Navy. 
Sec.  lo.  Tile  Democratic  party  is  the  only  party  thadj 
has  ever  given  the  country  a  foreign  policy  consistent 
and  vigorous,  compelling  respect  abroad  and  inspiring 
confidence  at  home.     While  avoiding  entangling  alli- 
ances, It  has  aimed  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  will 
other  nations,  and  especially  with  our  neighbors  on  th« 
American  continent,  whose  destiny  is  closely  linlcei 
with  our  own,  and  we  view  with  alarm  tlie  tendency  t 
a  policy  of  irritation  and  bluster  which  is  liable  at  anjj 
time  to  confront  us  with  the  alternative  of  humiliatioi 


We  favor  the;  maintenance  of  a  navy  strong  cnougi 
for  all  purposes  of  national  defense,  and  to  properly 
maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  country  abroad. 

Raaaian  and  Irish  Persecation. 

Sec.  II.  This  country  has  always  been  the  refiig 
of  the  oppressed  from  ever)'  land — exiles  for  conscienq 
sake — and  in  the  spirit  of  the  founders  of  ourgoven 
ment    we    condemn   the  oppression  prarlired  by 


Russian  government  upon  its  Lutheran  and  Jewish 
subjects,  and  we  call  upfin  our  national  i^overnrnent,  in 
the  interest  of  justice  and  humanity,  by  all  just  and 
proper  means,  to  use  its  prompt  anti  best  efforts  I 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  these  cruel  persecutions  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and  to  secure  to  the  o 
])ressed  equal  rights. 

\Ve  lender  our  profound  and  earnest  sympathy 
those  lovers  of  freedom  who  are  stniggling  for  homa 
rule  and  the  i^reat  cause  of  local  self-government  i^ 
Ireland. 

Professional  Pauper  Immigrsiuta. 

Sei  .  12.  W'e  heartily  approve  all  legitimate  efforts 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  being  used 
the  dumping-ground  for  the  known  criminal.'!  ai 
]»rofessional  paupers  of  Europe,  and  we  demand  tha^ 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  Chinese  immiJ 
gralion,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen,  undea 
contract,  to  degrade  American  labor  and  lessen  it; 
wages;  but  we  condemn  and  denounce  any  and  all 
attempts  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  the  industrioun 
and  worth"  of  foreign  lands. 

Expeditions  Pensions. 

Skc.  13,  Tliis  convention  hereby  renews  the  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  the  soldic 
and  sailors  of  the  Union  in  the  war  fur  its  preservaJ 
tion,  and  we  favor  just  and  liberal  pensions  for  aiH 
disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and  dependents  a 
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but  we  demand  that  tiie  work  of  the  Pension  Ofha 
shall  be  done  industriously,  impartially  and  hnnest.l 
We  denounce  the  present  administration  of  that  oftici 
as  incompetent,  corrupt,  fiisffracefid  and  dishonest. 

Interior  Water- Waj's. 

Sec.  14.  The  federal   government  should  care  for 
and  improve  the   Mississippi   River  and  other  great 
water-ways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  J 
interior  .States,  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  the 
tide-water ;    when   any  water-way  of  the  public  is  oil 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  govern  J 
ment,  that  such  aid  should  be  extended,  a  definite  phinl 
of  continuous  work  until  permanent  improvement  i 
secured, 

Nicaragua  Canal. 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  national  defense  and  the 
promotion  of  commerce  between  the  States,  we  recog- 
nize the  early  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and 
its  protection  against  foreign  control  as  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

Sk<'.  i6.  Recognizing  the  Wnrid's  Columbian   KxJ 
positicm  as  a  national  undertaking  of  vast  importanci 
in  which  the  general  government  has  invited  the 
operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  apprt 
dating  the  acceptance  b)'  many  of  such  powers  of  tliq 
invitation  thus  extended,  and   the  broad  and  hlwr; 
effijrts  being  matle  by  them  to  contribute  to  the  granl 
dciir  of  the  undertaking,  wc  are  of  the  opinion  ttia 


Congress  should  make  such  necessary  financial 
vision  as  shall  be  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  t 
national  honor  and  public  faith. 

Free  Public  Schools. 

Sec.  I  y.  Popukir  education  beiny  the  only  safe  I 
of  popular  suiTrajje,  we  recommend  to  die  seven 
Slates  most  liberal  appropriations  for  the  public  S' 
Free  common  schools  are  the  nursery  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  tliey  have  always  received  die  fosterinj;;  care 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  favors  evv:ry  means  of 
increasing  intelliyence.  Freedom  of  education,  beingj 
an  essential  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  well  as  i 
necessity  for  die  development  of  intelligence,  must  nw 
be  interfered  with  under  any  pretext  whatever.  W^ 
are  opposed  to  State  interference  with  parental  rightij 
and  rights  of  conscience  in  the  education  of  child ren,J 
as  an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  DemocratitS 
doctrine  tliat  the  largest  individual  liberty,  consistenn 
with  die  rights  of  others,  Insures  the  highest  type  ofl 
American  citizenship  and  the  best  government, 


Se( 


Atlmission  of  New  States. 

18.    We    approve    the    action  of  the    presenM 


House  of  Representatives  in  passing  bills  for  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  as  States  of  the  Territories  ol 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  we  favor  the  early  ad- 
mission of  all  the  Territories  having  necessary  popula- 
tion and  resources  to  admit  them   to  Statehood,  and. 
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while  tliL-y  remain  Territories  wt:  hold  that  t!ie  officials^ 
appointed  to  administer  die  government  of  any  Terri-j~ 
tory,  together  with  the  Districts  of  Columbia  andJ 
Alaska,  should  be  bonajide  residents  of  the  Territoryl 
or  District  in  M'hich  their  duties  are  to  be  jterformed.  I 
The  Democratic  ]>arty  believes  in  liome  rule  and  the  1 
control  of  their  own  affairs  by  the  people  of  thcj 
vicinage. 

Safety  for  Railroad  Workers. 

Se'-'.  19.  We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  and  Statu  I 
Legislatures  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  raiKvayf 
employes  and  those  of  other  hazardous  traiibportatlunl 
companies,  and  denounce  the  inacti\Ity  of  ilu:  Repul>- 
lican  part)-,  and  particularly  the  Republican  Senate, 
for  causing  the  defeat  of  measures  beneficial  and  pro-  I 
tective  to  this  class  of  wage  workers. 

Sweating  System  and  CJiild  Labor. 

Sec.  20.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the! 
States  of  laws  for  abolishing  the  notorious  sweating'" 
system,  for  abolishing  contract  convict  labor,  and  for 
prohibiting  die  employment  in  factories  of  children 
under  1  5  years  of  age. 


Sumptuary  hcgialation. 

Sec.  21.  We  are  opjioscd  lo  all  snmptuarj'  laws  asfl 
nterferencc  with  the  individual  rights  of  ihc  cttizcnJ^ 
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Sec.  22.  Upon  this  statement  of  principles  and  poli- 
cies the  Democratic  party  asks  the  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people.  It  asks  a  change  of 
administration  and  a  change  of  party  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  change  of  system  and  a  change  of  methods, 
thus  assurinjf  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  institu- 
tions under  which  the  Republic  has  grown  great  and 
powerful. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


/ 

Georgk  Washtngton,  tlie  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Va.,  February  22,  1732.  His  ancestors  were  of  the 
landed  gentry  of  Northamptonshire,  England.  His 
great-grandfather  was  commander  of  the  troops  sent 
by  the  colonial  government  to  punish  the  Seneca  In- 
dians. It  is  thus  seen  that  his  family  was  early  rooted 
in  America.  He  received  a  careful  home-training,  and 
attended  two  local  schools,  but  was  never  a  classical 
scholar.  The  whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical ; 
when  a  mere  boy  he  surveyed  the  vast  property  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  position 
of  Public  Surveyor.  Many  of  his  surveys  are  on 
record,  and  even  at  this  day  are  models  of  exactness. 
He  pursued  this  profession  for  three  years.  When 
Washington  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  colony  was 
divided  into  military  districts,  and  he  was  given,  by 
Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie,  the  position  of  Adjutant- 
General  with  the  rank  of  Major,  being  the  youngest 
officer  of  that  rank  in  the  colonies.  He  soon  made 
himself  conversant  with  military  affairs.  October  30, 
1753,  he  was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  as  com- 
missioner to  the  French  commander  on  the  fork  of  the 
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fnrmetl  his  missinn 
it    entailed    great   sufierinjj   and    danger    from    both 
French   and    Indians.     April  2,  1754.    he   was    made 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  took  part    in    the   disastroui 
campaign  against  the  French  and  tlieir  Indian  allien* 
wli)ch  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity.     The' 
next  year  we  find  him  on  General  Braddock's  staff,  and 
had  his    advice    been    followed,    dint   General   would 
probably  have  been  spared  llie  disastrous  defeat  whit 
cost    him     his    life.       Washington    really    saved    thi 
rcmainiler  of  the  army  from  annihilation.     In  1759 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Curtis,  a  lady  of  rare  personal 
charm    and    solid    mental  endowments.     He  was    for 
some  time  a  meinljcr  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  am 
took    part    in    the    first    Colonial     Congress,  winnti 
^'oklen    opinions    by    his    steadiness   and   loyal    fai 
While  still  a  memlx;r  of  the  Continental  Congress,  th( 
battle  of  Lexington    took   place,  April  ig,  1775,  ai 
Washington  was  chosen  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
the  forces  engaged  against  Great  Britain.     He  hurried 
to  Boston,  forced  the  British  to  evacuate  that  city,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  at  Yorktowi 
he  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  commander  unwearii 
by  defeat,  not  elated  by  victory,  unmoved  by  calumn; 
unspoiled  by  flattery  ;    at  once  a    gentleman,  a  hei 
a  patriot,  a  Christian,  and  a  modest  man.     It  was  01 
natural    that  Washington   should  be  called   to  govei 
the  nation  he  had  so  nobly  aided  to   create,  and 
the  30th  of  April,  t7S9,  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  fii 
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President  of  the  United  States.  Under  this  administra- 
tion Congress  adopted  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  remain  as  the  first  ten  to-day.  A  tariff  act 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  and  approved  July  4,  1 7S9. 
The  pubHc  debt  was  consolidated,  a  national  capital 
selected,  a  national  bank  was  also  established,  and  many 
other  questions  of  public  interest  settled.  Wash- 
ington was  again  chosen  President  and  inaugu- 
rated March  4,  1793.  He  held  the  reins  of  office  for 
four  years,  and  upon  his  refusal  of  a  third  term,  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman. 
Only  once  was  he  disturbed,  by  a  threatened  war  with 
France,  when  he  again  became  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  He  died  De- 
cember 14,  1799,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va. 

Washington  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  of  stately 
carriage  and  grave,  almost  cold,  address.  He  well 
deserved  the  honors  thrust  upon  him,  and  was,  indeed, 
**  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.'* 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Braintrce,  Mass.,  October  30,  1735.  His 
ancestor  emijjrated  to  this  countr)'  in  1632,  so  that  the 
family  had  been  settled  in  America  one  hundred  anrl 
two  years  when  John  Adams  was  lx>rn.  In  1751,  he 
entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  j^radiiated 
in  1755.  He  taught  school,  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Putnam,  afterwards  a  jjeneral  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
175S,  and  soon  won  fame  as  an  astute  and  honorable 
member  of  the  le^^al  profession.  .So  j^n-ally  was  his 
power  appreciated  that  Governor  Harnanl  offered  hirn 
the  position  of  Advocate  General  in  the  Admirahy 
court.  He  first  became  distin^^uished  politically  !;y 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  .Stamp  Act,  in  1765, 
when  his  ringing  resolutions  became  the  Massaclni 
setts  creed  of  liberty.  In  1774,  he  was  sent  by  Masna- 
chusetts  to  the  Congress  in  Philarjel|;hia,  and  vi 
strongly  urged  separation  from  the  mother  country 
that  he  was  chosen,  with  Jefferson,  to  draujdit  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  His  j>atriotism  led  him 
to  decline  the  ofifice  of  Chief  J^iHticc,  which  wan  offercij 
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to    him  in  1776.  preferring  to  serve  liis  country  in  ; 
more  direct  and  drastic  fashion. 

John  Adams  may  fitly  be  called  die  father  nf  thej 
American     navy,    as    December    29,    1 775,    he 
appointed  by  Massachusetts,  in  conjunction  with  Johre 
Palmer,  to  arrange  fur  die  fitting  out  of  armed  ' 
sels.     In  1777.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis^ 
sioners  to  France,  his  companions  being  Frdnkhn  anal 
Deane.     He  remained  in  Paris  eighteen  months,  and 
December,  1779.    he  was  sent  as   plenipotentiary  to 
treat  for  peace  and  arrange  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.     Though  balked  in  his  first  aim,  he  sucX 
ceeded  in  forming  a  commercial  and  defensive  treat] 
with  Holland.     Jolin  Adams  was  the  first  minister  sent" 
by  this  country  to  Great  Itritain  after  the  Revolution. 
He  succeeded    in  winning   the    personal    regard  of 
George  III.  and  the  respect  of  his  conrt,  as  well  as  tliQ| 
approval  of  the  American    government,  by  his   fin 
and  yet  gracious  demeanor,  and  the  sterling  patriotisnj 
he  evinced.     On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  electedj 
Vice-President  of  the    United    States  and,    upon 
refusal  of  Washington  to  accept  a  third  term,  he  waJ 
chosen    President    and    inaugurated    March  4,    1 797J 
June  rsth,  President  Adams,  by   proclamation, 
moned  Congress  to  meet,  in  consequence  of  the  alar 
ing  relations  existing  between  this  countrj^  and  Franca 
and   his  firm  attitude,  combined  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  political  parties,  did  mucli  to  hasten  tile 
settlement  ol  the  difficulties  with  tlie  truculent  directory. 
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though  not  without  a  spirited  spurt  of  war.  In  t 
administration,  the  passage  of  the  Alien  Law.  June 
:;5.  1798,  authorizing  the  Presiili-nl  to  expel  all  1 
gerous  aliens  from  the  United  States  on  penalty  ofl 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  disobedience,  roused  thq 
ire  of  many  politicians,  a  feeliny  deepened  by  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  Sedition  Act,  July  i4lh.  He  retired  from 
the  presidency  at  the  age  of  sixty-eiglit.  and  his  la:^! 
public  appearance  was  in  llie  convention  for  the  r 
sion  of  the  Constitution  of  Massathuselts,  1S20.  Hi^ 
died  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  1826,  the  fiftieth  annivepJ 
sary  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States.  Id 
person  he  was  of  medium  stature,  with  a  kindly,  opeii 
countenance,  thoroughly  gentlemanly  and  suave  man-l 
ners,  combined  with  a  manl),  independ<--nt  character 
A  sound  scholar,  he  was  the  author  of  several  valuX 
able  works,  notably,  an  Essay  on  Canon  I^w  and 
Feudal  Law,  and  a  Defense  of  the  Constitution  of  thq 
United  Slates,  publislied  while  he  was  in  England 
He  preserved  his  faculties  until  the  last  moment  of  Iiis 
life,  and  died  universally  respected  and  regretted. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Shadvvell,  Albemarle  County, 
Virginia,  April  2,  1743.  His  ancestry  was  Welsh, 
but  his  branch  of  the  family  had  been  settled  in  Amer- 
ica for  at  least  three  generations.  At  the  early  age 
of  nine  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  F'rench, 
and  continued  his  studies,  under  able  masters,  until  his 
seventeenth  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to  William 
and  Mary  College,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  a  Mr. 
Wyeth,  who  introduced  the  youniL^  student  to  Gov- 
ernor Farquier  and  other  notable  persons,  whose  con- 
versation aided  in  forminif  his  mind.  I  le  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1767,  and  filled  the  office  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  seven  years.  When  twenty  six  years 
old  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Viririnia  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  soon  took  an  active  part  against  Great 
Britain.  As  Washington  was  the  szuord,  Jefferson 
was  the  pen  of  the  American  Revolution.  When  in 
177^,  Lord  Bottetourt  dissolved  the  Assembly  in  con- 
sequence of  its  resolution  sustaining  Rhode  Island  in 
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its  resistance  to  British  tyranri)',  Jefferson,  with  Wash- 
ington, Lee  and  otliers,  passed  resolutions  at  the  old 
Raleigh  Tavern,  in  Williamsburg,  pledging  themselves  , 
to  use  no  article  iinporied   from   England.     JefTersoii  , 
also  led  in  the  establishment  of  Committees   of  Cor- 
respondence between  the  colonies,  which  resulted  In 
the  fir^c  Continental  Congress.     Though  not  elected 
to  its  first  session,  he  was,  upon  the  retirement  of  Pey- 
ton Randolph    sent  to  represent  the  Virginia  House, 
June  21.  1775.     He  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  a  document  only  third  in  importance 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon    on    the 
Mount.      Jefferson  remained  in  Congress  until  Sep- 
tember 2,  1776,  when  lie  returned  to  \'irginia  to  take 
ills  seat  in  the  Legislature.      In  1  779,  Jefferson  became 
Governor  of  Virginia.     The  war  had  been  Jn  progress 
three  years,  and  the  State  was  much  harried  by  Corn- 
wallis,  Arnold,  and  Tarleton  ;  the  latter  nearly  captured  ' 
the  person  of  Jefferson.     As  governor,  he  worked  hand- 
m-glove  with  Washington,  though  his  administratibn 
was  very  severely  criticised.     In  the  winter  of    1783, 
Jefferson  was  again  in  Congress,  and  in    July,  1784, 
we  find  him  in  Paris,  acting  as  plenipotentiary.    Jeffer-  I 
son  was  very  popular  as  Minister  to  France,  and  while 
there  did  much  to  benefit  American    commerce.     In 
March,  1790,  President  \Vashington  selected  Jefferson 
as  Secretary  of  State,      I  le  represented  the  doctrines  ■ 
of  State  Rights  and  decentralization  in  the  Cabinet  in  I 
opposition  to  Washington  and  Hamilton,    His  attitude  \ 


in   the    Genet   affair,    as    to    the   right  of  France   to 
fit    out    privateers    in    American    waters,    led  to   his 
resignation    from  the    Cabinet,  December  31.    1793. 
He  retired  to   Monticello,  where   he    remained    untilj 
called  to  the    Vice-Presidency  in    1796.  when  Johij; 
Adams  became  President.    Jefferson  was  elected  PresfJ 
dentin  the  autumn   of  1800,  and    entered    upon   hial 
duties  March  4,  iSoi.   He  was  re-elected  almost  unani-f 
niously  for  the  term  commencing  March  4.  1805.     He 
introduced  great  simplicity  into  the  ceremonies    of  big] 
office.     The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  an4 
the  conspiracy  and  trial  of  Aaron  liurr.  were  the  mosj 
important  occurrences  during  Jefferson's  presidency.* 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  plain  man,  never  given  to  J 
show  or  ostentation  ;  tall,  raw-boned  and  angular,  his 
great  charm  lay  in  an  expressive  countenance,  lit  upJ 
with  keen,   intelligent  eyes.     He  was  not  an   oratnq 
and   never   cultivated    the  graces    of  rhetoric.       His 
power  lay  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  pen.  and  his  un-S 
swerving  fidelity  to  an  almost  antique  republicanismJ 
Hediedjuly4.  1S26,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age^ 
the  verj'  day  and  almost  the  hour  in  which  John  Adama 
breathed  his  last,  and   on   the  fiftieth  anniversary   ofj 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 


JAMES  MADISON 
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James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  King  Geor^^e  County,  Virjjinia, 
March  16,  1751.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  grad- 
uated at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
After  having  spent  nearly  three  years  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  lie  was  elcctt:d  to  Congress,  in  1779.  In 
1784.  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  lie  did  good 
work  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  placing  all  religious 
denominations  on  an  ecjual  jilane  before  the  law. 
Madison's  motion  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1785, 
led  to  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  and  ultimately  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  held  in  l^hiladelphia,  in  May, 
1787.  His  able  representations  to  the  assembled  del- 
egates led  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  govern- 
ment instead  of  the  loose  confederacy  of  States,  which 
had  before  existed.  In  the  Virginia  Convention,  Mad- 
ison most  ably  defended  his  views  on  government 
against  such  able  opponents  as  Patrick  Henry  and 
George  Mason.  This  was  the  crowning  triumph  of 
his  life. 

Madison  was  most  strenuous  in  his  advocacy  of  pre- 
senting a  bold  front  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain. 
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He  opposed  all    amicable  measures  relating  to  the 
former  enemy  of  the  country,  and  advocated  a  close 
association  with  France,  the  ally  of  the  United  States, 
He  bitterly  opposed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws, 
1 798,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolution: 
opposing  them.     He  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jefferson,  and  sturdily  opposed  the  efforts  of  foreign 
nations  to  draw  the  United  States  from  their  neutral 
position.     In  iSog,  Madison  was  elected  President,  am 
his  administration  of  eight  years  was  full  of  storm  am 
disquiet.     In   181 1.  the  Shawnees  and   other  Indians 
became  unruly,  and  September  26th,  a  body  of  troops, 
under  General  Harrison,  afterwards  President,  set  out 
to  chastise  them,  and  performed  that  duty  most  thor- 
oughly.      June    18,    1812,  war  was   declared  again; 
Great  Britain,  which  continued,  with  varying  success^ 
until  the  Peace  of  Ghent.  December  24.  1S14.     In  this 
war  the  fighting  qualities  of  die  American  navy  were. 
splendidly  demonstrated,    and  the  result  of  the  wJ 
was  firaclically,  though  not  nominally,  in  favor  of 
United  States — all  that  they  contended  for  being  pracl 
cally  granted,  or  quietly  buried,  never  to  be  revivei 
Under  this  administration,  Louisiana  and  Indiana  wei 
admitted  to  the  Union.     A  short  war  with  the  Creek 
Indians  ended,  March  27,  1814,  almost  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  tribe  ;  General  Jackson  commanded  agains] 
them.     During  the  war  with  the  British,  tlie  city 
Washington  was  taken  and  burned,  August  23.  181 
the  library  and  public  documents  were  destroyed 
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James  Dfladlson. 


the  conflagration.       Troubles  with    Algiers  led  to  i 
declaration  ot  war  iii  March,  1815;    but  it  was  sood 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.     President  Madifl 
son  enjoyed  little  rest  during  his  administration, 
national  bank  was  chartered  for  twenty  years,  and  thd 
settlement  of  internal  affaift  engaged  the  close  atteif 
tion  of  Congress. 

In    iSi?.  Madison  retired  to  his  country  seat,  Mond 
pelier,  in  Virginia.      He  sank  back  quietly  into  ordiil 
ary  life  and  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  puri 
suits.      He  was  a  man  much  beloved  by  his  friends  s 
thoroughly  respected  by  those  who  differed  with  hirti 
politically.     Though  a  clear  reasoner,  1  good  writerj 
and  at  times  a  forcible  and  persuasive  orator,  he  waa 
not  a  good  leader  for  the  stormy  times  in  which  he  helcf 
the  reins  of  government.  It  Is,  however,  sufficient  glorj 
for  him  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Constitution  < 
the  United  States.     Mis  letters  and  writings,  in  four  vt 
umes.were  ordered  to  be  published  by  Congress  in  iS65( 
He  was  truly  one  of  the  Master-Builders  of  the  nation 
He  died  June   28    1S36,  richin  years  and  honors. 


Jamks  Monuoe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  State- 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  CouiUy,  Virginia,  April  28. 
1758.  He  came  of  an  old  Scotch  family  of  cavaliers, 
one  of  his  ancestors  havinjj  served  under  Charles  I. 
in  the  Parliamentary  wars.  In  1776,  he  left  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  to  join  thi 
Continental  army,  with  which  he  served  until  the  cl 
of  the  war.  He  never  rose  to  high  rank,  but  was 
conspicuous  for  personal  bravery  on  more  than  oin 
occasion.  He  was  badly  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Trenton.  He  served  as  Major  under  Lord  Sterling, 
the  highest  military  rank  to  which  he  attained, 
[780,  he  began  to  study  law  under  Jefferson,  and  hi 
association  with  that  great  bulwark  of  tile  Common- 
wealth must  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  after  career. 
From  1782  to  1786,  he  served  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  and  also  in  Congress  ;  after  which 
he  resumed  the  study  of  law  until  again  elected  to 
the  Legislature,  He  opposed  the  acceptance  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Virginia  Convention, 
and  thus  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  Madison  and 
other  notables.     In  1 790,  he  was  elected  United  States 
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James  Monroe. 


Senator,    and     stood    boldly    for     States    rights 
opposed  to  centralization.     Washington  sent  him 
Minister  to    France    in     1 794,    and    he   won  goldeui 
opinions  from  that  government  because  of  his  deem 
interest  in  the  French  Republic;  he  carried  this  a  litdi 
loo  far,  however,  and  was  recalled  i[i   1 796,  it  beinj 
felt  in  Washington  that  a  more  conservative  persoiid 
coidd  better  represent  the  policy  of  the  government; 
He   was  chosen    Governor  of  Virginia  in    1799,: 
was    twice    re-elected.     His  soldierly    frankness   aiii 
openness  won  the  hearts  of  die  people.     He  was  ott 
of  the  commissioners  chosen  to  negotiate  thepurcha9< 
of  New  Orleans  from  the   French,  and  enlarged  hi$ 
commission  by  tlie  purchase  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana;,] 
He  was  next  sent  as  Minister  lo  England,  and,  in  i8o4j 
attempted  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  Florida^ 
from  Spain,  but  failed.    He  had  not  much  better  succesj 
in  a  treJty  negotiated  with  England  the  next  year,  ai^ 
President  Jefferson  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senatftl 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  cover  the  impressmentj 
of  American  seamen  for  the  British  navy.     On  his 
turn  from  England,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  next  became  Governor  of  die  State 
From  this  he  was  called  into  the  Cabinet  of  Preside 
Madison,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  Secretary  < 
State.     He  becameMinister  of  War  in  1S14.  and  in  th(i 
autumn  of  1S16,  he  was  again  elected  President  of  thq 
United  States.    Under  this  administration,  Mississippi^ 
Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  and  Missouri  were  admitted  B 


the  Union,  and  Spain  sold  the  Floridas  to  the  Unitea 
States  for  $5,000,000.     A  war  with,  the  Seminole  1 
dians  was  brought  tu  a  successful  conclusion  in  the] 
spring  of  iSrS.     The  great  Missouri  Compromise  1 
came  a  law  about  ihis  time,  and  treaties  with  SwedenJ 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  were  negotiated.     Lafayel 
revisited  the  United  States,  August   13.  1824.  and  t 
came  the  welcome    guest    of  the    nalion.     Presic 
Monroe  servi:<.l  two  terms,  and  filled  his  high  uffici 
with  singular  wisdom.     Mis  name  is  chielly  connected 
with  what  is  called  the   Monroe  Doctrine,  which  d^ 
clares  the    intention  of  the  United  States   neither 
interfere  in  any  European  war,  nor  to  tolerate  the  i 
terferencc  of  any  European  power  with  the  politics  ( 
this  hemisphere.     The  occasion  was  the  wars  of  Spain 
against  her  revolted  colonies.     This  doctrine  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  American  policy,  acquiesceti 
in  by  both  pulitical  parties.     On  the  expiration  of  his| 
presidential  term.  Mr.  Monroe  retired  to  liis  estates  in 
Virginia,  but  died  in  the  city    of   New   York,  July  4, 
1831.     He  was  the  third  President  who  died  un  the 
anniversary  of  national  independence.     He  was  up-J 
right,  pure,  wise,  and  prudent. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  July  ii,  1767. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Adams,  and  accompanied  his 
fatlicr  to  Europe,  spending  his  carh'er  years  at  the 
capitals  of  France,  Holland,  and  England.  Few  lads 
have  enjoyed  such  splendid  educational  privileges,  for 
his  father  was  not  alone  a  statesman  but  a  conscien- 
tious parent,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  of  his  young  charge.  In  1 780,  Adams  entered 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  accompanied  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary.  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1788,  took  up  the 
study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1791. 
Adams  developed  into  a  political  writer  of  great  ability 
and  used  his  exceptional  early  advantages  in  a  measure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  thinkincr  men  of  the 
country,  Washington  among  the  number.  The  latter 
appointed  him  as  Minister  to  the  Hague  in  1794.  He 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Prussia  by  his  father,  but 
having  been  recalled  by  Jefferson,  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Boston.   He  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
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Senate  and  was  also  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
voted  willi  the  Federalists  for  some  time,  but  sustained 
Jefferson's  Embargo,  and  thus  lost  influence.  He  held 
the  position  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  in 
Harvard  for  three  years.  He  was  a  very  graceful  writer, 
a  finished  debater,  and  on  occasion  did  not  disdain  the 
Muse.  Madison  made  him  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1S09,  and  when  war  broke  out  with  Great 
Britain,  Adams  influenced  the  Czar  to  offer  mediation, 
which,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  English, 
He,  with  Russell  and  Clay,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
December  24,  1S14,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
From  iSi  5  to  iSi  7  he  served  as  Minister  to  London, 
and  upon  his  return  to  America,  became  Secretaryof 
State  under  Madison.  In  1825,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  popular 
vote  had  been  indecisive.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  tlie  union  of  the  loose  Constructionists  in 
a  national  Republican  party,  which  was  ultimately 
known  as  the  Whig  party.  They  preser\'ed  the  tenets 
of  the  Federalists,  and  advocated  a  high  protective 
tariff  and  tlie  use  of  the  government  money  for  inter- 
nal improvements.  Their  opponents,  first  known  as 
Jackson  men,  assumed  the  name  of  Democrats,  by 
which  they  liave  since  been  known.  They  advocated 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  opposed  centralization. 
President  Adams  met  with  Uie  fiercest  opposition  in 
Congress:  In  fact,  the  administration  was.  excepting 
one  session,   in  the  minoritj-.     The  most  important 
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event  of  that  period  was  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  ' 
of  1828.  after  a  bitter  debate  which  lasted  six  weeks. 
Adams  failed  of  re-election  to  the  presidency  in  1829. 
but  was  returned  to  Congress  by  the  district  in  whichi 
he  resided  in   1S31.      He  occupied  a  unique  positionj^ 
not  being  affiliated  with  any  party,  and  because  of  tills* 
he  M'as  able  to  devote   his  attention  to  great  moral 
questions.     He  was  the  persistent  enemy  of  slavery, 
and  on  every  possible  occasion  boldly  advocated  alx)li- 
tion.     A  strong  party  soon  gathered  about  him  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  abolition  power  which 
swept  the  countrjf  thirtyyears  later.     The  sacred  rlghq 
of  petition  found  in  him  a  noble  defender.     He  was] 
opposed  to  secret  societies,  and,  in  fact,  owed  his  seaCj 
in  Congress  to  that  issue.     Clay  and  Jackson  wen 
Free  Masons,  and  tlierefore  in  conflict  with  him.    While 
attending  the  debates  of  Congress,  Adams  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  February  21,  1848,  and  died  two  days 
later.    Cradled  in  politics,  educated  in  courts,  dying  iitV 
the  harness,  he  was  a  worthy  son  of  his  noble  father..] 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 


Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  of  tlie  Unitei 
Stales,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Waxhain  SetLlementa 
Nortli  Carolina.  March  15,  176".    Hisearlier  years  wt:rt 
spent  in;i  struggle  with  hardship  and  poverty,  butthia 
doubtlnss,  toughened  the  fibre  of  the  man  and  fitt 
him  for  the  stern  scenes  in  which  he  was  to  participate 
When  little  over  tliirtcen  years  of  age,  he  ntn  ^way  t 
the  army  and  was.  with  his  brother,  taken  prisoner  I 
the  Englisli.   who  soon,  however,  released  the  l>oy! 
not  deeming  it  vpry  heroic  to  make  war  on  chiltin 
His  schooling  was  very  slighi;  indeed,  but  his   keel 
intelligence  ami  indomitable  pluck  stood  him  in  t 
stead.     He  studied  law  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolinaj 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Nashville,  Tennesi 
He  represented  that  State  in  Congress  in  1796, 
was  chosen  Senator  in   1797.     in  Congress  bestead 
fastly  opposed  George  Washington  and  contracted  i 
lasting  friendship  with  Aaron  Burr,  being  one  of  hia 
sturdiest  advocates  when  that  erratic  politician  was  on 
trial  for  conspiracy.     In    1806,  Jackson  killed  Charlcj 
Dixon    in    a    duel.       In    1813,    as    Major-General 
militia,  Jackson  commanded  in  Uie  war  with  the  Cre< 


Indians  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  He  defeated  them 
in  several  sanguinary  battles,  and  the  27th  of  March, 
T814,  he  captured  their  stronghold  at  Horse  Shoe 
Bend,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  He  made  a  treatj'  of 
peace  with  the  Creeks  in  August,  1814.  In  May, 
1S14,  he  was  commissioned  as  Major-General  in  the 
regular  army,  to  serve  against  the  British.  He  cap- 
tured Pensacola,  an  Important  British  station,  and 
won  immortal  glory  by  his  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  Januarj'  8.  1815.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  only  seven  men  killed  and  six  wounded, 
while  the  English  lost  seven  hundred  killed,  fourteen 
hundred  wounded,  and  five  hundred  prisoners.  Jack- 
son administered  martial  law  in  New  Orleans  so  rigidly 
that  after  the  peace  he  was  6ned  $1000  for  contempt 
of  court,  which  fine  Congress  subsequently  remitted 
and  returned  to  him  with  interest.  He  commanded 
in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination  in  the  spring  of 
I S 1 8.  His  harsh  methods  during  the  campaign 
brought  him  into  difliculties  with  Congress,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  learn  caution,  for,  on  being  appointed 
Military  Governor  of  Florida.  In  1821,  he  defied  the 
civil  courts  again  and  would  have  been  severely  cen- 
sured had  not  John  Quincy  Adams  stood  as  his  friend, 
Jackson  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  March  4.  1 829,  and  held  the  reins  of  power  until 
1837.  Early  in  1S31  a  rupture  occurred  between 
ident  Jackson    and  John  C.    Calhoun,    the  Vice- 
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President.     On  the  loth  of  December.  1833,  Jackson 
issued  liis  celebrated  proclamation  against  the  Nulli- 
6ers  of  South  Carolina,  who  held  that  any  State  had 
the  Constitutional  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
He  created  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  by  remov- 
ing the  deposits  of  the  piibhc  money,  amounting  to 
about  ten  miHions  of  dollars,  from  the  custody  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.     Though  bitterly  opposed, 
he  carried  his  point.     In  1836,  Arkansas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  the  Indian  Territory  was  set  apart  I 
for  the  use  of  the  red  men.     Jackson  was  peculiarly 
successful  in  collecting  claims  from    foreign    govern- 
ments, and  when  he  left  office  in  iS37he  was  far  more  ( 
popular  than  when   he  entered  it.      He  was  easily  led  j 
In*   the  shrewd  politicians  about  him,  but  if  once  he  j 
suspected    them    of  using  him.   his    resentment    was  i 
implacable.     He  enjoyed  a  peaceful  old  age  after  a  life 
of  storm,  and  died  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  June  8. 
1845.      ^^'^  name  is  to-day  the  watchword  of  the  party 
he  created. 


MARTIN   VANBUREN. 
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Martin  Van  Buren,  eighth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  December  5,  1782.  His  father  and 
mother  kept  a  small  tavern  in  that  village.  Van  Buren 
presents  an  odd  contrast  with  Jackson,  his  predecessor 
in  tlie  presidential  office.  Jackson  was  of  Irish  blood, 
hot-lieaded  and  passionate.  Van  Buren  was  Dutch  on 
both  sides,  and  thoroughly  cool  and  subtle.  He 
attended  a  local  school  and  studied  law  in  Kinderhook 
in  1796.  The  custom  at  that  time  was  to  permit 
students  to  conduct  small  cases  before  juries  while  the 
seniors  attended  to  business  before  the  higher  courts. 
Van  Buren  thus  learned  early  the  arts  that  please  and 
attract  the  public,  of  which  he  made  such  good  use  in 
after-life.  After  studying  some  time  in  the  office  ot 
Mr.  Van  Ness,  in  New  York,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice,  November,  1803,  and  established  himself  at 
Kinderhook,  among  his  old  neighbors.  In  1806,  he 
married  Miss  Hannah  Hoes,  a  Dutch  belle  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  had  by  her  four  sons.  She  lived 
only  twelve  years,  and  after  her  death  Van  Buren 
never  married.     He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 


Supreme  Court  in  February,  1807,  and  was  chosen 
rogateof  Columbia  Countyin  180S.  In  181 1,  he  became 
prominent  by  his  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  over  Kdward  P.  Livingstone.  July 
4,  1812.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Madison's 
administration,  and  took  vigorous  ground  in  the  matter 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  being  the  author  of  a  bill, 
passed  October  24,  18 14.  giving  authority  to  thi 
Governor  of  New  York  to  put  12.000  militia  of 
State  at  the  service  of  the  government  for  two  year^ 
February.  1S15,  lie  became  Attorney-General  of  New 
York  State,  and  drafted  the  resolution  of  thanks  to 
Andrew  Jackson  and  his  army,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  Hewas  re-elected  to  the  StaleSenate 
in  1S16,  for  four  years.  In  1819,  Governor  DeVVitt 
Clinton  removed  him  from  the  position  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  on  February  6,  1 S33,  he  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.  August  28,  1S21,  he  atteni 
the  Slate  Constitutional  Convention  as  a  deleg; 
I  and  urged  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  a  hou! 

■  holding  and  tax-paying  basis.      He  also  maintained 
H  right  of  free  colored  persons  to  vote  in  New  York 

■  State.  During  his  senatorial  career  he  became  very 
^m  intimate  with  Andrew  Jackson,  and  from  that  time  for- 
^B  ward  exercised  great  influence  over  him.  In  the 
V  Senate,  he  advocated  the  property  of  the  States  in  all 
B  internal  improvements.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
^^^^  Senate,  February  6.   1827,  and  in    1S28   he  became 
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Governor  of  New  York,  an  office  held  by  him  for  oni 
ten  weeks,  when  he  resigned,  to  enter  the  Cabinet  od 
Andrew  Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  was] 
appointed  Minister  to  England  in  1831.  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  his  nomination,  a  slight  which  he  bore 
very  coolly.  The  convention  held  in  Baltimore, 
22,  1832,  nominated  Van  Buren  to  the  vice-p reside ncyj 
and  in  1S37  he  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  as  PresiJ^ 
dent.  For  some  years  the  financial  condition  of  tlia 
country  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  tha 
great  crash  came  in  the  early  months  of  Van  Buren'a 
presidency.  During  this  administration  the  Abolitioii 
sentiment  reached  a  great  height,  and  many  outraged 
were  committed  by  slave-holders  and  their  sympa« 
thizers.  When  Van  Buren  left  office  he  soon  sanl^ 
into  private  life,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Kin 
hook,  July  24,  1862.  He  was  the  first  ex-president  oH 
the  United  States  to  visit  Europe,  and  made  man« 
friends  there  by  his  courteous  manners. 


WILLIAM  hp:nry  harriso 


William  Hf;NRY  Harrison,  ninlh  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Berkeley.  Charles  City" 
Coiintj,  Virginia,  February  g.  1773.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the  sij^ners  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  He  was  placed  under  1 
excellent  teachers  and,  when  only  thirteen  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  Hampden  Sidney  College,  where  he 
remained  nearly  a  year.  After  pursuing  his  studies 
for  three  years  longer,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Leiber.  of  Richmond,  but  his  father's 
death  soon  altered  his  plans.  He  determined  to  ented 
the  army,  and  secured  his  commission  as  ensign  in  tlie 
first  regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  In  1792J 
Harrison  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  andT 
took  part  in  tlic  campaign  against  the  Indians,  led  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  in  which  the  savages  were 
assisted  by  the  British.  As  Aide-de-Camp  uf  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, young  Harrison  acted  with  such  cour- 
age and  prudence,  that  his  conduct  received  the  special 
notice  of  General  Wayne  and  complimentary  mention 
in  the  dispatches.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  when  barely  twenty-three  years  old,  received  the 
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command  of  Fort  Washington.    Late  In  the  year  1795J 
and  while  still  in  command  of  Fort  Washington,  he  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Hon,  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
ajudgeof  the  northwest  territory.  In  177S.  he  resignei 
his  commission    and  returned  to  his  farm  at  Norl 
Bend.     He  was  soon  appointed  Secretary  of  the  north- 
western territory  by  President  Adams,  and  ultimate!; 
became  its  Governor,  October  3,  1 799.    On  the  division] 
of  the   northwestern  territory,  Mr.  Harrison  was  ap-' 
pointed  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  able,  faith- 
ful and  impartial  manner  for  sixteen  years,     Harrison] 
showed  his  qualities  as  a  General  in  the  great  battlej 
of  Tippecanoe,    fought  with   the    Indians   under   th( 
chieftain  Tecumseh,    November  7,  1811.     The  greal 
confederacy  of  the  Indians  was  broken   up,  and  th) 
prophet,  a  brother  of  Tecumseh,  slain.      War  wltl 
Great  Britain  having  begun,  Governor  Harrison  re-j 
ceived,  on  August  25,  1812,  the  commission  of  Maji 
General  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,     Oi 
September  1 7th,  he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chie! 
of  the  Western  Department.     In  1813,  he  defeated  th( 
British  in   the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  captured 
large  number  of  prisoners,  and  in  t  S 1 4  he  made  a  vei 
important  treaty  with  the  Indians.     At  the  close  of  the 
war,  political  honors  poured  in   upon  him.     He  was 
elected  In  1816  member  of  Congress  for  Cincinnati. 
He  was  two  years  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  after  wlilch  he 
again  returned  to  his  farm  at  North  Bend,  only  to  fint 
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in  1824,  that  his  constituents  would  not  let  him  rest,! 
but  needed  his  services  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  I 
States.     Upon  the  resignation  of  General  Jackson,  he  1 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  a 
most  important  office  at  tliat  time,     General  Harrison 
remained    only   three   years    in    Congress.     He  wasj 
appointed  by  President  John  Qulncy  Adams,  Mlnis-1 
ter  Plenipotentiary  to  the   Republic  of  Colombia  inj 
1828.  but  was  recalled  very  early  in  the  administrations 
of  General  Jackson.     For  some  years  he  remained  im 
retirement  at  North  Bend,  and  was  called  to  the  presi-  " 
dency  March  4,  1S41,  aftera  stirring  campaign,  known 
in  history  as  the  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign. 
President  Harrison  held  his  office  less  than  a  month,j 
so  that  nothing  can  be  said  of  his  administration.     Hq 
died  April  4,  1841.     William  Henry  Harrison  unltetS 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  abilities  of  the  statesman,  theS 
general  and  the  orator.      As  Governor  of  Indiana  hel 
did  much  to  save  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  agen- 
eral  Indian  war.      His  diplomacy  was  simple,  honest 
and  direct.      As  a  general,  botli  against  the  Indians 
and  the  British,  he  neglected  nothing  to  ensure  suc- 
cess— the  smallest  details  of  the  service  were  not  too 
trivial  for  his  personal  oversight.     As  an  orator  hel 
showed  no  small  acquaintance  with  history,  and  always 
impressed  his  hearers  with  his  deep  earnestness, 


John  Tyler,  tenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
born  in  Charles  City,  Charles  City  County, 
Virginia,  March  29.  1790.  Born  of  an  aristocrat4i 
family,  his  early  years  were  not  distini^juished  by  tl 
hardships  usually  consequent  upon  the  conditions  ol 
early  American  life.  His  father  was  a  noted  patrii 
and  succeeded  Henjamin  Harrison  as  Speaker  of  Un 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  _  Young  Tyler  grad? 
uated  from  William  and  Mary  College  in  1806,  an< 
afterward  studied  law  in  his  father's  office.  He  had, 
however,  an  instinctive  taste  for  politics.  Blood  will 
tell,  and  the  ancestral  tastes  could  not  fail  to  appear 
in  their  bright  and  brainy  descendent.  In  180S,  Johi 
Tyler,  Sr.,  became  Governorof  Virginia,  and  thisopenei 
the  way  of  political  preferment  to  his  son,  who  wai 
not  slow  to  avail  himself  uf  the  opportunity.  Whei 
little  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  young  Tyler 
elected  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  which  Iv 
served  five  years,  still  continuing  the  practice 
law.  He  early  developed  the  qualities  of  a  popu- 
lar stump  speaker  and  won  the  hearts  of  a  large  con- 
st! tueicy  of  friends.  In  j8i6.  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  distill-; 
guished  himself  by  his  staunch  support  of  Jacksoi 
whose  conduct  was  being  investigated,  because  in  Iiia' 
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pursuit  of  the  Indians  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  warJ 
he  had  passed  over  the  Spanish  boundary,  captured  a 
Spanish  fort,  and  had  two  Englishmen  hung  for  assists 
ing  the  savages.     Jackson  was  exonerated  with  honorJ 
John  Tyler  was  what  is  known  as  a  strict  construo 
tionist;  he  firmly  believed  in  States' Rights,  and  stood  fon 
this  principle  during  his  whole  political  career.    In  1 82 1,1 
he  retired  to  private  life  and  returned  to  the  profession! 
of  law.     In    1825,  he  became  Governor  of  Virginia,W 
and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  genera] 
satisfaction.      He  refused  re-election,  and  on  Januan 
13,  1837,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senata 
for  six  years,  dating  from  the  following  March.     A^ 
first  he  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  Jackson  adminis< 
tralion,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  voted  In  favoq 
of  the  United  States  Bank.     Wiille  he  was  opposed  t 
the  principles  of  Nullification  as  advanced  by  the  hoi 
heads  in  South  Carolina,  he  was  no  less  disposed  i 
the  granting  of  unusual  powers  to  the  executive  I 
suppress  them,  and.  in   fact,  Tyler  was  the  only  mm 
in  the  Senate  who  voted  against  granting  the  Pres^ 
dent  e.vtraordlnary  powers.      He  was  re-elected  to  thq 
Senate,    February  2,    1S33,  but  resigned  his  seat  i 
1836.     He  then  returned  to  private  life,  but  in  18 
he  was  nominated  as  Vice-President  of  the  Unitei 
States.     March  4,  :84i,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  anJ 
then,  finding  that  he  was  not  needed  In  Washingtoa 
returned  to  his  home,  from   which  he  was   recalled] 
iril    gth,   by  the  news  of  the    death    of    PresidenH 


Harrison.  The  Cabinet  of  the  late  President  were  of 
opinion  that  Tyler  could  not  actually  hold  the  office 
thus  made  vacant,  but  the  Vice-President  was  a  man 
of  strong  mould,  and  would  not  consent  to  be  calli 
"acting  President."  but  assumed  entire  authoril 
His  example  has  been  followed  ever  since.  President 
Tyler's  administration  began  April  4,  JS41,  and 
ended  March  4,  1845.  ^^  reversed  the  policy  of 
Harrison,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  States': 
Rights  views.  The  celebration  of  the  completioi 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  took  place  Juni 
17,  1843.  in  the  presence  of  the  President  and  ai 
immense  concourse  of  people.  Daniel  Webster' 
delivered  a  most  impressive  oration.  On  the  ist  of 
March,  1845,  President  Tyler  signed  the  bill  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  thus  took  the  initial  step 
toward  war  with  Mexico.  After  spending  sevei 
years  in  private  life,  the  ex-President  appears,  Januai 
19,  1 86 1,  as  one  of  tlie  five  delegates  sent  by  the  Stai 
of  Virginia  to  a  convention,  held  in  Washington,  foi 
the  purpose  of  finding  some  peaceable  means  of  set- 
tling the  disputes  between  the  North  and  South.  Tyler 
was  chosen  presiding  officer.  The  convention  drafted 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which,  had  it  been  accepted,  would  have  been 
thirteenth.  The  body  adjourned  February  19,  1861. 
Tyler  sent  the  decision  of  the  convention  by  letter 
Congress,  and  in  less  than  a  month  accepted  an  electioi 
to  the  Con  federate  Congress.  He  died  Jan  uary  i  S,  1 862; 
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James  Knox  Polk,  eleventh  President  nf  the  United  i 
States,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg-  County-,  North  Car-  J 
olina,  November  2,  1795.  His  ancestors  were  of  I 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  1 
against  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution.  While  Polk  J 
was  a  mere  infant  his  father  moved  to  Muncy  County,  1 
Tennessee,  and  settled  on  a  farm.  Young  Polk's  I 
early  life  was  that  common  to  most  boys  in  backwoods'  1 
settlements.  He  drove  team  and  acted  as  cook  in  the  | 
logging  camp,  and  made  himself  generally  useful  about  1 
the  farm.  He  was  a  slight,  delicate  cliiid,  and  the  out- 
door life  did  not  seem  to  make  hiirt  more  robust, 
though  he  was  not  unhealthy.  He  was  very  fond  of  J 
books  and  eagerly  devoured  the  contents  of  such  as  he  J 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  In  other  respects  ] 
his  education  was  almost  neglected.  His  father,  find- J 
ing  him  unfitted  for  hard  work,  secured  him  a  jiosi- 
tion  in  a  country  store,  in  which  his  naturally  bright  J 
mind  led  him  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  human  1 
nature.  Every  moment  of  leisure  snatched  from  his  1 
duties  in  the  store  he  devoted  to  reading.  Soon  ] 
growing  tired  of  this  life,  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
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went  to  Murfreesbo rough  Academy,  and  two  years 
later  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  three  years  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  In  1819.  he  entered  a  law  office  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  home  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  soon  grew  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  grim 
old  general.  He  was  adinitted  to  the  Bar  in  1820.  am 
opened  an  office  in  Columbia,  Muncy  County,  Tei 
nessee.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  oft] 
State,  1823  to  1824,  and  to  tlie  Congress  of  the  UniteJ 
States  in  1S25.  He  was  frequently  re-elected,  and  v 
in  fact,  nearly  fourteen  years  in  Congress.  Polk  was  i 
very  good  speaker,  clear  and  fluent.  He  stood  1 
Jackson's  veto  of  the  charter  for  the  United  State! 
Bank,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  administn 
tion.  In  JS32,  he  became  Chairman  of  the  Committra 
of  Ways  and  Means,  an  office  third  in  importance  to 
that  of  the  presidency.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  the 
next  year,  and  held  that  tiresome  position  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Gag  Rule,  which  was  intended  to  stifle 
protests  against  slavery.  In  1 839,  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  and  in  1844  he  was  elected  Pre 
ident  of  the  United  States,  over  Henry  Clay,  beatini 
the  latter  by  sixty-five  votes.  The  signing  of  the  Texaj 
Annexation  Bill  by  Tyler  hastened  war  with  Me 
and  Polk's  administration  bore  the  full  brunt  of  1 
experience.  The  war  was  at  first  very  popular,  bij 
failed  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  toward  the  end 
liter  many  brilliant  victorie.'S,  including  tin;  capture  ( 


the  City  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Tieaty  of  Guadaloupe- 
Hidalgo,  which  gave  California,  Texas  and  New  Mexico— 
to  the  United  States.    Peace  was  declared  by  the  Presj 
ident,  July  4,  1S48.  although  Iiostilities  had  ceased  som^ 
weeks  before.     The  Oregon  boundary  dispute  almost 
involved  the  country  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  but, 
happily,  a  compromise  averted  the  catastrophe.     This_ 
setdement  with  England  occurred  June  15,  1841 
this  year  the  act  known  as  the  Tariff  Act  of  1846  wai 
passed,  December  28,  1846.     Iowa  became  a  State  c 
the  Union,  and  Wisconsin  soon  followed.  May  29.  1848. 
During  this  administration   the  burning  question  of 
slavery  filled  men's  minds  and  led  to  sharp  and  pre 
longed  debates   in   Congress.       President  Polk  dietS 
June  15.  1849.     From  the  lowest  station  he  had  rlseflj 
to  the  highest  position  In  the  gift  of  the  nation. 
was  a  career  of  which  any  man  might  justly  be  proudj 
A    poor,    hard-working,    untaught  boy.  his  thirst  fofl 
knowledge  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  fame.     Cook  in  i 
logging  camp,  clerk  in  a  country  store,  in  college,  ; 
the  Bar,  In  the  State  Legislature,  in  Congress,  in  th( 
Presidential  Chair — what  a  wonderful  progress  it  1 
and  how  characteristic  of  America! 
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Zacharv  Taylor,  twelfth   President  of  the   Unite) 
States,  was  born  in  Orange  County,  Virginia,  NovettI 
ber  24,  17S4.      Me  was  related  by  blood  to  some  c 
the  best  families  of  the  country',  notably  the  Marshallfl 
Madisons  and  Monroes.     Added  to  this  advantage,  hii 
early  life  was  full  of  stirring  events.     When  a  men 
boy  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  then  and  long  after  known" 
as  "the  dark  and  bloody  ground."  and  consecrated  by 
the  heroism  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  pioneer  compan- 
ions.    Almost  his  first  experiences  of  life  were  gaino 
in  a  fort  stockade,  in  which  the  families  of  the  advenj 
turous  colonists  were  obliged  to  live  with  their  caltlJ 
and  effects,  and  only  daring  to  cultivate  the  soil  oa 
engage  in  hunting  within  reasonable  distance  of  theiB 
sanctuary.     Hard    work    and  physical   exercise  earlji 
developed  his  powers  of  endurance,  and  the  constanl 
alarm  of  Indian  raids  nursed  his  vigilance.     Hts  tastC! 
were  military,  his  schooling  desultory  and  in  keeping 
with  the  hardship  and  simplicity  of  the  place  and  time 
In    t8o6,  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron    Burr  alarmed  thJ 
government  and  stirred  the  passions  of  the  people 
Young  Taylor  enlisted  with  tfie  LouiBvtlle  company  t 
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protect   the    country    from    possible    invasion.       Hij 
services,  however,  were  not  found  necessary  on  thai 
occasion.     The  Indian  troubles  gave  him  an  opporj 
tunity  to  indulge  his  military  tastes,  and  May  3,  iS 
he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  United 
States  Infantry,     In   1810,  he  married  Mias  MargareB 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  but  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjow^ 
the  gentle  dalliance  of  love.     In    18 12,  he  was  pn 
moted  to  a  captaincy,  and  September  3d  of  that  year 
he  earned   a   major's    commission    by    his    splendid 
defense  of  Fort  Harrison  with  a  handful  of  men  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds.     The  store   of  the  fori 
caught  fire  from  the  enemy's  shots,  and,  though  mo^ 
of  his  men  were  disheartened  and  disposed  to  sui^ 
render.  Taylor,  with  one  companion,  set  resolutely  t 
work  to   extinguish  the   (lames  and  so    shamed    thd 
others  into  helping  him.     All  this  time  he  was  plainljM 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     He  commanded  oq 
the  Canada  border  at  Green    Bay  in    1S16,  and  waa 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1819.     His  bravery  had  hu 
this  time  won  the  attention  of  Andrew  Jackson,  whi 
commissioned  him  full  Colonel  in  1S32,  a  slow  but  well^ 
deserved  promotion.     Taylor  did  not  waste  the  tini 
not  employed  in  war,  but  studied  military  law  so  cara 
fully  that  he  became  a  recognized  authority  throughouj 
the  country,  and  sat  on  no  less  than  seventeen  courts 
martial.     His  justice  and  integrity  gave  his  decisionj 
the  force  of  final  judgments,  and  they  were  rarely,  tB 
ijyer,  set  aside.     He  commanded  part  of  the  regulaj 


troops  in  the  Black  Ilawk  War,  1832.  and  was  alsol 
engaged  in  tiie  war  against  the  Seniinoles  in  Florida,  in  1 
1 836.  In  the  latter  campaign  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
heroic  red  men,  and  pursued  them  through  the  swamps  I 
with  such  determination  that  he  brought  about  the! 
surrender  of  large  numbers.  For  this  he  was  made  a  I 
Brigadier-General,  March  5,  1845.  President  Tylerl 
signed  the  treat)-  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  I 
Mexico  immediately  declared  war.  Taylorwith  thirty-a 
six  hundred  men  moved  into  Mexico;  he  fought  thel 
battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Mayl 
8  and  9,  1 846,  and  captured  Monterey,  for  which  he  wasJ 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General.  In  these  bat- ^ 
ties  General  Taylor  displayed  heroic  courage  and 
splendid  management.  He  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States  March  5,  1S49.  He  was  Presi- 
dent only  about  one  year  and  four  montlis,  for  he  dteda 
July  9,  1 850,  from  over-exertion  on  the  celebration  of  th&a 
Fourth.  The  principal  events  of  his  administration  were« 
the  great  rush  to  California,  after  gold  had  been  discov-T 
ered  there  in  February,  184S.  February  13,  1S50,  Cali-j 
fornia  was  admitted  as  a  State.  The  Omnibus  Bill'l 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country.  Zacharyl 
Taylor  was  a  brave  and  efficient  general,  and  thor-£ 
oughly  enthusiastic  in  all  that  concerned  the  UnltedB 
States.      His  laurels  were  well  earned  and  nobly  won,W 


Millard    Fillmore,   thirteentli    Presiilent    of    tll^ 
United  States,   was  born    in    Cayuga    County,    Ne" 
York,  January  7,  iSoo.     Five  years  prior  to  that  tli 
his  father  had  made  a  clearing  in  what  was  then  t 
backwoods,  now  the  town  of  Summer  Hill,  and  in  thi 
log  cabin  then  buik,  young  Millnrd  Fillmore  first  s 
die  light.     His  father  early  apprenticed   him   to  thd 
trade  of  a  clothier,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
earn  his  own  hvlng.     While  at  tJiis  trade.  Fillmore  wai 
fortunate  enough  to  reside  near  the  village  libran 
and  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  privileges  il 
afforded  him.     A  generous  friend,  noticing  his  desire 
for  knowledge,  supplied  the  means  to  enable  him  to 
study  law,    so  he    left  the    clothier's    business,    after- 
having  agreed  to  buy  his  time,  and  settled  down  I 
study.     He  taught  school,  also,  and  learned  surveying! 
By  this  means  he  helped  to  pay  his  expenses.     He  haJ 
a  very  strong  sense  of  Independence,  and  could  noi 
long  remain  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  any  tnaijj 
His  thorough  honesty  was  recognized  and  respected  bjf 
all  who  knew  htm.     In  t82  3,  he  entered  a  lawoflfire  id 
Buffalo  and,  in    1S23,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  tlw 


Court  of  Common  Pleas.     He  soon  after  married  ; 
began    housekeeping  on  an  extremely  modest  scale. 
In  1827,  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  and  was  so 
prosperous  that  in  a  short  time  all  his  debts  were  paid.! 
In  1830,  he  removed  to  Buffalo  and  became  the  heact 
of  tlie  law  firm  of  Fillmore  &  Hall,  to  which  a  Mr.l 
Flaven  was  afterwards  added.     Erie  County  sent  himj 
to    the    State  Assembly    in    1829  as  an    Anti-MasonJ 
member.     He  served  two  years,  and  so  pleased  hi»^ 
constituents  that,  in  1832,  they  sent  him  to  Congress.! 
He  declined  re-election  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  I 
law.      He  again   served    in   Congress,   from   1836   tol 
1842.     As    chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-I 
mittee  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  appropri-  " 
ation  of  ;ii3o.ooo  to  enable  proper  tests  to  be  made  of 
the  Morse  electric  telegraph.     He  opposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  thej 
application  of  the  Gag  Rule,  and  favored  the  abolitionl 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     In  NovemTj 
ber,  1848,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Zachary  Taylor  being  President.     As  Speakeq^ 
of  the  Senate,  he  presided  with  great  ability  during  thel 
heated  discussion  over  the  Omnibus   Bill  and  othen" 
important  measures.     President  Taylor  died    July  9,! 
1850,    and    Fillmore    became    President,    witii    manyT 
strortg  men  in  his  Cabinet.     He  signed  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  thus  offended  his  party.     The  Omnibus 
Bills  were  also  signed  by  him.     Louis  Kossuth,  ihf. 
Hungarian   patriot,  was  invited  to  this  countrj-  about 


this  lime,   and  was  received  by    President  Fillmort 
though  his  address  of  welcome  wa^  by  some  dti 
too  conservative.     Henrj*  Clay  and  Daniel  W'chstd 
died  while  Fillmore  was  President.     On  the  inaiigurl 
tion  of  President  Pierce.  March  4,  185,^,  Mr.  Filln 
set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe,     He  was  ever] 
where  received  with  great  respect,  and  was  oHcred  i 
degree  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  ho  refus 
In    1S58,    he    married    Mrs.    Caroline     Mcintosh, 
Albany,    and    retired    to    private    life.       He    receive! 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  passed  through  Riifiiilo  c 
his  way  to  Washington,  and  in  many  ways  showi-d  hii 
sympathy  with  the  latter's    administration.     Fillmon 
was  a  kind,  simple  man,  unostentatious  in  his  ninnticq 
and  of  blameless  life.     I*ew  men  are  more  lovable 
tlie  domestic  circle  than  was  he.     ( '.ood,  true,  wise  and 
gracious,  he  lived  to  be  seventy-five  years  of  a^p,  and 
died  in  BufTalo,  March  8.  1874.     His  countrymen  rliJ 
not  always  understand  the  motives  that  actuated  htil 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  signed  the  I'*ugitivc  .Slave  I 
and  so  coldly  received  Kossuth,  but  ail  knew  that  I 
was  a  conscientious  and  strictly  honorable  man. 


FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


Frankun  Pierce,  fourteenlh  President  of  tlieUniE^ 
States,  was  born  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire.  ^ 
vember  23, 1S04.  His  fatlierwasGen.  Benjamin  Piert 
a  brave  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  At  the  aj^e  of  s 
teen  he  became  a  student  at  Bowdoin  College,  Bruri 
wick,  Me.,  and  during  vacation  taught  a  country'  schog 
lu  iS24he  returned  to  Hillsborough,  and  soon  ; 
entered  the  law  oftice  of  Judge  Woodbury,  at  Port 
mouth.  N.  H.  In  1827  he  was  admitted  to  the 
The  same  year  his  fatlier  was  elected  Governor  of  Nd 
Hampshire.  In  1S29  the  town  of  Hillsborough  .se) 
'  him  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  He  served  fo^ 
years,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  Houseduring  the  last  t' 
years.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1833  and  WQ 
considerable  reputation  as  a  clear-headed  reasoner.  i 
1846  President  Polk  offered  him  the  position  of  AtttS 
ney-General  of  the  United  States,  but  Pierce  felt  con- 
strained to  decline.  President  Polk's  words  when 
making  the  offer  show  the  high  esteem  in  which  Pien 
was  held.  He  wrote  ;  "  In  tendering  to  you  this  poi 
tion  in  my  Cabinet  I  have  been  governed  by  llie  hifl 
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estimate  which  I  place  upon  your  character  and  emi-  i 
nent  qualifications  to  fill  it."  Though  frequently  pres: 
by  the  people  of  his  State  to  accept  the  position  of  , 
Governor,  he  uniformly  declined,  preferring  to  devote  I 
his  attention  to  his  family  and  the  practice  of  law  in 
Concord.     When  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  in  1S47, 
Pierce  was  the  first  volunteer  in  the  Slate  of  New  j 
Hampshire.     He  entered  the  ranks  as  a  private,  and 
went  through  the  ordinary  drill.     He  was  soon  made  \ 
Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and  shortly  afterward 
he  became  Brigadier-General.      His  conduct  during 
the  war  gained  him  wide  notice  and  high  honor.     At  j 
the   battle    of  Contreras,   August    19,    1847,  General 
Pierce  had  a  leg  broken  through  the  fall  of  his  horse 
while  he  was  leading  his  brigade.    He  refused  to  leave 
the  field,  and  some  say  actually  had  himself  tied  on 
his  horse.     He  was  sent  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  1 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  armistice  with  Santa  Anna,   | 
and  acquitted  himself  well.     He  remained  in  Mexico 
until  the  war  was  over  and  peace  about  to  be  concluded, 
when  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  after  nine  months 
of  stirring  experience,  no  longer  merely  lociilly  known. 
but  with  a  high  record  for  courage  and  loyalty  through- 
out the  Union.    In  1S50,  Pierce  was  a  strong  supporter  j 
of  the  Compromise,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  I 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  f 
assembled  in  Concord.     On  the  12th  of  June,  1852, 
the  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore, 
and,  after    four  days'  balloting,    nominated    Franklin  I 
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Pierce  for    die    presidency  on   the  forty-nintli   ballots 
Only  eleven  votes  were  cast  against  him.     He 
elected  the  following  autumn,  and  filled  the  office  fog 
four  years,  from  March  4,    1853.  to  March  4,    18575 
Soon  after  his  accession,  a  dispute  occurred  with  Mej 
ico  about  the  boundary,  and  a  war  seemed  imminent 
but  matters  were  settled  to  the  advantage  of  the  Unite( 
States.     In  the  summer  of  1S53   Commodore  Perr^ 
entered  Into  a  treaty  with  the  Japanese  governmeula 
whereby  several  ports  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  t] 
United  States.     In  1852.  the  Know-Nothing  party  v 
born,  and  during  this  administration  the  border  trorii 
bles  between  Missouri  and  Kansas  assumed  dangeroaa 
proportions.     An  ex[)edItion  was  fitted  out  to  seara 
for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  men.  which  led  to  th« 
findingof  tlie  British  ship  "Resolute."  December  2^ 
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General  Pierce  died  at  Concord,  October  S.  iS6gi 
He  was  a  very  amiable  and  gracious  man,  but  some- 
what weak  in  character.  He  was  almost  idolized  by 
his  friends,  but  he  does  not  make  a  very  great  figun 
In  history. 


JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  23,  1 791.  His  father  was  a  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grant, who  landed  in  this  country  when  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  keen,  bright  man.  and  by 
no  means  ignorant.  His  mother  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  and  was  a  thoroughly  Christian  woman — a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Young  James 
was  early  sent  to  school  at  Mercersburg,  and  madi; 
good  progress.  In  1807,  when  sixteen  yt^ars  old,  hr. 
was  sent  to  Dickinson  College.  He  became  a  ready 
debater  and  displayed  superior  intelligence,  but  his 
insubordinate  character  brought  him  into  constant 
trouble  with  the  professors  and  nearly  caused  his  ex- 
pulsion. In  1809,  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania,  and,  three  years  later,  h(!  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Thus,  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  life  with  very  fair 
prospects  before  him.  After  the  British  had  burned 
Washington,  in  1814,  young  Buchanan  made  a  ringing 
patriotic  speech  tx>  his  townsmen,  and  urged  them  to 
arm  against  the  common  enemy.     He  then  (unlisted  a«) 
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a  private  in  the  Lancaster  dragoons,  and  his  examp 
led  many  young  men  to  follow  him,  and  gave  him  f 
a  good  reputation  tliat  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  in  October,  1814,  and  was  re-elected  thenexq 
year.  Though  at  first  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  was  ini 
favor  of  carrying  on  t!ie  war  boldly  against  Greaq 
Britain.  In  1S19,  he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Anna 
Coleman,  but.  through  the  scandalous  efforts  of  some; 
of  his  enemies,  the  match  was  broken  off.  The  young 
lady  died  soon  after,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  remained  ; 
bachelor  through  life.  On  October  3,  1821,  he  toon 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  staunchly) 
opposed  to  disunion,  believing  in  a  strong,  united  1 
tion,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  tlie  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  was  never  an  extremist.  He  was  re-elected  sev- 
eral times,  and  In  1829  became  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminenllw 
fitted.  President  Jackson  nominated  him  Minister  tCH 
Russia  In  1831,  but,  as  American  Interests  were  not  of! 
extreme  Importance  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  ha 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1833.  On  Decembefl 
6,  1834,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  In  the  Llnlted  Stateffl 
Senate.  As  a  Senator,  he  displayed  the  perslstencw 
of  his  Scotch-Irish  blood,  tempered  with  a  calmnesSn 
that  marked  him  a  strong  man.  President  Polk  i 
Iiim  Secretarj-  of  State  at  one  of  the  most  iniporlani 
periods  in  our  history.  I  le  corresponded  on  the  Ore^l 
gon  Boundary  question  with  the  government  of  Grean 
Britain,  and  prevented  the  aggressions  of  that  powe 


in  Central  America,  giving  unusual  prominence  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.    The  correspondence  relating  to  the 
war  with  Mexico  also  passed  through  his  hand.'i.     In  all 
these  matters  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  abilily.J 
On  March  30.  1853.  he  became  Minister  to  England,! 
but  had  little  chance  to  distinguish  himself.     He  re-| 
turned  to  the  United  States  early  in  1856.    In  Novem-I 
ber  of  that  year  he  was  elected  President.     Early  i 
his  administration   the  troubles  in  Kansas  developed 
into  civil  war — -a  state  of  affairs  only  settled  by  its  ad- 
mission as  a  State.  January  29,  1S61.     Difficulties  with  ) 
Paraguay  were  happily  concluded,  December,  1859; 
and  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  invitedl 
to  visit  the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  with  I 
marked  enthusiasm.     The  question  of  slavery  led  to  J 
the  secession  of  several  Slates,  but  President  Buchanan  J 
did    not  feel  that  the  Constitution    empowered   hiii 
to  coerce  them   by  force  of  arms.     He  was  a  good,  J 
clean-handed    man — stubborn    and    persistent   in    hisj 
opinions,  and  far  from  popular  when  he  retired  froml 
the  presidencj-,  March  4.  1861.      He  died  at  Wheat- J 
land,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  1,  18 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


Abraham  Linxoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Harden  County,  Kentucky,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Virginia. 
They  were  so  poor  that  they  could  give  their  children 
few  opportunities  for  education.  The  mother,  Mary 
Hanks,  was,  however,  a  person  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, and  she  taught  Abraham  to  read  and  write. 
They  lived  in  a  wretched  log  cabin,  with  only  the  earth 
for  flooring,  and  one  large  room  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  family.  Not  until  Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham's 
father,  married  the  second  time,  did  the  house  possess 
even  the  smallest  glazed  windows.  Amid  such  sur- 
roundings the  subject  of  our  sketch  lived  for  nearly 
eight  years,  when  his  family  removed  to  the  then  wild 
country  of  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  He  managed 
somehow  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  moderate 
education  while  there,  though  later  he  stated  that  his 
whole  experience  of  school  life  could  not  possibly  have 
exceeded  one  year.  When  little  over  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  conducted  a  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thus  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  civilized  life.  He 
displayed  great  courage  and  honesty  on  this  trip,  and 


a  place  in  a  store  was  given  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Gentry,  < 
Gentryviile.    After  some  service  there,  he  accompanied 
his    parents,    March    i,    1830,  to  their   new    home    in 
Decatur  County,  llHnois.     Here  Abraham  helped 
build    the  house  and  plough  the  land  of   the  ■ 
farm  his  father  desired  to  clear,  and   it  was  to  fence  | 
this  field  that  he  split  the  rails  of  which  so  much  \ 
said  during  his  campaign  for  the  presidency.     Lined 
tlien  left  home  and  worked  among  the  neighborim 
farmers  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  about  this  time  maq 
another   flat-boat   expedition    to    New    Orleans, 
then  tried  store-keeping  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  bil 
failed  in  a  few  months,  through  lack  of  capital.     H^ 
next  essay  was  as  foreman  of  a  mill,  and  during  1 
Black  Hawk  War  he  volunteered  in   a   company  1 
militia,  and    was    cliosen  Captain    by    his    associate! 
among  whom  he  was  exceedingly  popular.      He  saw 
very  little  service  and  gained  very  little  glory  in  thai 
war,  but  the  experience  he  then  gained  ofvolunt© 
service  stood  him  in  good  stead  after  lie  became  Pred 
denL     His  company  was  mustered  out,  June  ]6,  183a 
It  is  curious  to  remember  that  his  discharge  papei 
were  signed  by  Lieutenant  Robert  Anderson,  aTtq 
wards  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  whom   Lincoln  '. 
the  pleasure  of  making  a   Brigadier.     We  next  fid 
him  filling  the  position  of  Postmaster  at  New  Snlei 
doing  odd  jobs  of  surveying,  and  acting  as  arbiierl 
the  petty  disputes  of  lils  neighbors,  thus  gaining' I 
taste  for  the  study  ;uid  practice  of  l.iw.     In    1S34,  '. 


was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  at  that  time 
strongly  pro-slavery;  Lincoln,  in  company  with  Dan 
Stone,  issued  a  protest  against  slavery,  which  cost  him 
much  of  his  popularity.  Thus  early  he  had  tlie  courage 
to  dare  to  stand  alone  for  the  right.  He  now  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  Bar  in  iS^"/, 
when  he  removed  to  Springfield  and  began  to  practice. 
He  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Robert  S,  Todd,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  November  4, 1 842.  He  first  took 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  Congress  on  December  6, 
1847.  H^  ^'"^^  the  only  Whig  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and,  after  serving  one  term,  stumped  the  State 
for  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848,  and  delivered  several 
telling  speeches  in  New  England.  In  1S49,  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  leaving  the  toils  of  politics,  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Lincoln  had  been  opposed  to  the  Mexican  war,  and 
that  he  voted  no  less  than  forty-two  times  for  tlie 
Wilmot  Proviso.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise threw  Illinois  into  thearms  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  did  much  to  bring  about  the  change. 
In  1856,  as  Republican  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator,  he  was  pitted  against  Judge  Douglas,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  a  man  of  almost  unequalled 
power  on  the  platform.  Though  Lincoln  was  unsuc- 
cessful, he  fenced  so  ably  with  his  wily  and  polished 
antagonist  tliat  many  regarded  him  as  the  better  man. 
and  the  fame  he  thus  secured  paved  his  way  to  the 
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esidency,  for  which  he  was  nominated  In  M; 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  met  in 
Chicago,     He  was  elected  by  receiving  one  hundred 
and  eighty  out  of  three  hundred  and   three  electoral 
votes,  but  he  was  left  In    the  minority  of  the  popular 
vote  by  a  little  less  than  a  million.     As  President,  he  di^ 
all  tliat  he  could   to  avert  war,  and,  in   his  inaugun 
address,  tried  to  placate   the  South,  which  had  takej 
alarm  at  his    well-known    abolition  sentiments.       I-^ 
failed,  however,  to  satisfy  the  southern  leaders.     Sev^ 
States  had  already  legislated  themselves  out  of  I 
Union.     Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  used 
office  to  denude  the  northern  and  replenish  the  southei 
arsenals.      The  navy  was    scattered,    and    the    sma! 
standing  army  engaged  on  the  far  frontiers.     Sure! 
that  was  a  lime  to  test  Lincoln's  mettle,  and  he  boH 
the  strain  nobly.     When  on  April  14.  1861,  the  assault 
on  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the  North,  President  Lincolnfl 
called  for  seventy-five  tliousand  volunteers  for  threq 
months;  few    men   knew    the    terrible    nature    of  tin 
impending  conflict  until  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  openefl 
their  eyes,  when,  by  successive  calls,  nearly  two  miT 
lions   of  men    were  summoned  to    the    ranks    of  1 
northern  armies. 

The  limits  of  this  short  sketch  will  not  permit  us  1 
chronicle  the  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  ultimal 
triumph  of  the  North  ;  the:  acts  of  the  President  mm 
engage  our  attention.  On  .September  22.  i86;.heissuej 
his   preliminary  Emancipation   Proclamation,    to  tale 
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effect  January  1,  1863,  by  which  ^^^  ^^^  slaves  were 
freed  throughout  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  displayed 
the  most  wonderful  patience  and  exalted  courage 
through  these  trying  years,  and  held  the  unstinted 
confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1864,  but  in  little  more  than  a 
month  he  was  shot  in  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of  a  band  which  had 
long  planned  the  death  of  prominent  northern  men. 
After  a  few  hours,  during  which  consciousness  did  not 
return  to  him,  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  the  truest, 
greatest  men  this  world  has  ever  known,  passed  into 
the  presence  of  his  Maker  at  7  A.  M.,  April  15,  1865. 
He  had  lived,  however,  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors, 
in  a  free,  united  country. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  15,  1865, 
Andrew  Johnson,  then  \'ice- President,  became  his  con- 
stitutional successor.  He  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  December  29,  1808.  He  was  of  the  class 
jjenerally  known  as  **poor  whites"  throughout  the 
South — a  race  at  that  time  much  ground  down  by  the 
landed  aristocracy  or  slave  power.  He  was  left  father- 
less when  only  four  years  of  age,  and  when  he  reached 
the  age  of  ten,  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  ;  at  this 
time  he  could  neitlier  read  nor  write,  but  remedied 
the  former  defect  after  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  re- 
mained at  his  trade  for  several  years,  and  when  the  time 
of  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  removed  to  Greene- 
ville,  Tennessee,  where  he  married,  in  May,  1826, 
Eliza  McCardle,  who  taught  him  to  write.  The  pair 
were  very  poor,  but  Johnson  was  an  aspiring  man,  and 
was  soon  sufficiently  well-known  to  be  twice  chosen 
alderman,  and,  in  1 830,  mayor  of  Greeneville.  He  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1835,  and 
to  the  Senate  in  1841 ;  here  he  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that,  in  1843,  ^^  became  a  member  of  Congress. 
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'riiough  Johnson  bitterly  hated  tlie  slave-holders  of 
South,  he  was  not  an  abolitioni.st,  but  held  thai  onljfl 
white  vott;rs  should  enjoy  representation,  which  vlt 
If  adopted,  would  have  been  a  great  blow  ai  tlie  slave 
power.      From    1845   to    1S53,    he  was   regularly  re- 
elected to  Congress,  and  was  therefore  with  Abraham- 
Lincoln  in  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  though  on  oppoi 
site  sides.     Johnson  was  twice  elected  Governor  uC| 
Tennessee,  and  showed  his  sympathy  with  the  cl:i! 
frnni  which  he  had  sprung  by  urging  a  Homestead  Lawl 
upun  the  Legislature,     in  1857,  he  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator,  and  held  a  peculiar  position   in  th;id 
body,  being  a  strong  Unionist  on  the  one  hand,  an(l 
sturdily  opposing  abolition   on   the  other.     Here, 
when    Governor    of    Tennessee,  he    advocated    thtfi 
passage  of  a  Homestead  Act.    His  fierce  denunciatioi>ffl 
of  ihe  slave-holding  disunionists  won  him  the  bitteresH 
hatred  of  the  southern  people.     He  was  burned  inT 
effigy  in  many  towns,  and  once  had  to  resist  a  mobj 
witti    pistol    in    hand.     He   alone,   of  the  twenty-twoj 
southern  Senators  remained,  in  Washington,  loyal  ' 
the  government,  and  Lincoln  appointed  him  Miliiar] 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  as  a  war  measure.     He  posJ 
sessed  almost  autocratic  powers  and  used  them  un^ 
sparingly.     He  soon  changed  the  position  of  affairs 
that  State,  and  made  it  possible  to  hold  elections.    Mr^ 
Johnson  became  Vice-Fresident  of  the  United  Statess 
on  March  4,  1865,  and.   in  little  more  than  a  month,  hq 
succeeded  Abrahani  Lincoln  as    President,  in  uhici 
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capacity  he  persistently  vetoed  the  various  reconstruc- 
tion measures  passed  by  Congress,  having  for  their 
aim  the  protection  of  the  recently  emancipated  blacks. 
Mr.  Johnson's  frequently-reiterated  theory  was  that 
the  southern  States  had  never  been  out  of  the  Union, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  put  under  restrictions, 
having  in  no  sense  impugned  their  sovereignty.  The 
feeling  against  him  grew  so  bitter  that  impeachment 
proceedings  were  entered  against  him,  which,  though 
they  failed,  needed  only  one  vote  to  secure  conviction. 
He  made  a  tour  through  the  States,  and  created  much 
animosity  by  his  reckless  speeches  ;  he  passed  out  of 
the  presidential  office  a  very  unpopular  man.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate,  but 
only  made  one  speech.  He  died  July  30th,  of  the  same 
year. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 
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Ulvsses  S.   Grant,   eighteenth   President    of   the' 
United  States,  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April' 
27,  1822.     This  being  a  comparatively  new  country, 
the  surroundings  of  his  childhood  were  anything  bul 
luxurious.     The  fresh  outdoor  life  which  he  enjoy 
as  a  child  liad  mvich  to  do  with  filling  him  for  th< 
ardiiniis  experiences  of  his  later  years.     He  early  di 
veloped  a  great  love  for  horses,  and.  like  young  Alexatl^ 
der  of  Macedon,  diere  were  few  of  the  wildest  whii 
he  did  not  dare  to  ride.     He  was  never  a  very  talk; 
live  lad,   but  still  far  from  taciturn.     Quiet,  bravcij 
steadfast,  his  generous  disposition  and  absolute  honest; 
endeared  him  to  his  acquaintances.     He  did  not  neglecl 
work  on  the  farm,  but  proved  as  thorough  in  diis  as  iir' 
all  other  matters.     He  attended  the  district  school  and 
made  very  fair  progress  ;  this,  with  a  single  term  spent 
at  the  Maysville  Academy  in  Kentucky,  completed  hi; 
c;arly  education.      He  worked  for  a  short  time  in  hii 
father's  tannery,  but  showed  decided  repugnance  to  all' 
hranrhes  of  the  business,  except  driving  team,  in  which 
he  was  quite  at  home.     At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
WAS  rpconimendcd  to  thn  SecRttary  of  War  by  Hon, 
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I  aptitude  lor  intellectual 
suits.     In  all  manly  sports,  however,  he  was  more  thatll 
proficient,  and  lived  a  healthy,  sturdy  life.     He  gradu- 
ated about  the  middle  of  hi.s  class,  and  was  assigned  t& 
the  Fourth  Infantry,  United  States  Army.      He  joined 
his  command  at  Jefferson   Barracks,  near  St.   Louis, 
with  the   rank  of  Lieutenant.     When  the  rumble  of 
trouble  with  Mexico  began  to  be  heard.  Grant's  regi-l 
ment  was  ordered  to  Camp  Salubrity,  at  NatchitochesJ 
Louisiana,   a  rather  dull    station,    where  it   remainetf 
during  the  years   1844  and    1S45.     Early  in  1846,  hid 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  Grant  participated  in  the  battle* 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  under  General 
Taylor.     He  continued  with  that  general  from  MataJ 
moras  to  Monterey,  and  was  commended  for  gallantrj 
by  Taylor  himself.      He  was  in  every  battle  of  thej 
Mexican  War  except   one  ;    he    became    Regiments 
Quartermaster,  and  September  8,  1847.  after  the  batttd 
of  Molino  del  Rey,  he  was  breveted  First  Lieiitenanfl 
for  "gallant  conduct  and  meritorious  services,"     H(g 
received  other  commendations  for  courage  and  coi^ 
duct,  and.  in  fact,  his  record  was  one  nf  which  any  soil 
dier  might  be  proud.    In  August,  1 S48,  he  was  marricq 
to  Miss  Julia  Dent,  and,  after  a  trip  to  thf  I';uifir 
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in  which  he  endured  jjreat  hardships,  he  resigned  his-B 
position  in  the  army  and  returned  to  agricultural  pur-f 
suits  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebelhon,  when  he  toolcB 
charge  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  which  he  drilled  ad 
Fort  Yates,  near  Springfield.     He  was  now  thirty-ninei 
years  of  age,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  holding  thel 
rank  of  Captain,  but  eminently  fitted  for  a  far  higherJ 
position.    An  opportunity  soon  came  to  him,  and  he  wasi 
commissioned  by  Governor  Yates  as  Colonel  of  the* 
Twenty-First  Illinois  Infantry.    He  conducted  his  affair 
so  ably  that,  on  May  17,  1S61,  President  Lincoln  com-J 
missioned  him  one  of  the  first  seventeen  Brigadier-! 
Generals  of  the  war.     His  first  militarj-  achievement 
of  any  note  was  the  seizure  of  Paducah.   Kentucky,! 
September  5,  1861.     His  capture  of  P'orts  Henry  and! 
Donelson  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the^ 
rising  officer,  and  thenceforward  his  rise  was  rapiilJ 
From  Shiloh  to  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Gr^yit  passed 
from  victory  to  victory.     His  retrieval  of  what  promJ 
ised  to  be  a  disaster  to  the  Union  arms  at  .Shiloh.  di*i 
played  the  pugnacity  with  which  the  nation  was  soott 
to  become  thorbughly  acquainted.     Through  the  lonjj 
siege  of  Viclcsburg  his  patience  never  wavered,  and  J 
except  for  the  little  tilt  with  Halleck,  after  the  surrenJ 
der  of  Fort   IJonelson,  he  seems  to  have  risen  aliovi 
all  detractors  and  detraction.     He  preserved  the  besq 
relations  with  his  subordinates,  and  the  affection  withC 
which  Sherman.  Sheridan.  Thomas,  and  others  cher.^ 
ished  him,  spt-aks  abovt:  all    praise*  for  his  soldieriy 


■lica.  CMltr  grnriak  ven;  sjmiw—trn  by 
d&<a«i{haad  were  bedged  la  wiiboScas..  but 
dbBriaig  Ibnn  and  pooifk  wx>  alwavs  leotira. 
ble  and  h«Mie«Skc.  He  reccsred  Le«' 
vidi  file  cabn  covrte^  charactcrisoc  of  a  bravv  solArr 
and  a  thoroi^  gendenian.  He  stemK'  opposed  the 
Fmicfi  occDpotioa  of  ^lexico^  and  wroce  a  sucm^  lener 
on  the  safayect  to  Presidcnc  jotutson.  Oaring  tbe  ad- 
nimistratioD  of  Johnson.  Giant  stood  bokUy  between 
the  coafederate  soldiers  aod  pamshmenc  as  a  matter 
of  personal  honor  ;  and,  as  his  rievs  freqamdy  &ilcd 
ui  mtxi  the  appro\'al  of  tbe  governfflcm.  hts  positioQ 
in  Washin^on  wa5  br  from  pleasant  He  was  noim* 
natrd  for  the  pre^eon'  in  lS6S.  and  elected  by 
« ■verwhelnjin;;  i«ajorii\'.  In  April,  i  S69.  the  Ci\il  R^i 
ItHl  was  pa<Lse<l.  nru],  during  the  next  year.  Texas 
rv-admittcd  to  the  Union,  thus  making  the  list  of  Si 
complete.  The  Fii'teenih  Amendment  was 
March  20th.  and  led  to  consiilenhle  excitement  in 
South.  President  Grant  was  re-elected  in  1S72  hy  the 
ijreatesi  majorit>'  received  by  a  President  in  the  later 
histof)'  of  die  Republic  In  iS/ji.  a  great  financi; 
panic  fell  upon  the  country-,  and  in  January-.  1S75,  ^''^' 
jjress  passed  the  ImII  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pa; 
ments.  to  take  effect  on  January*  1.  1S79.  In  1876.  tl 
great  Centennial  Exposition  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  ojwninj^' of  which  Grant  fitly  presided.  AsPresidenL 
h<-  met  with  much  criticism,  but  none  dnubtcd  the  proWt)" 
nf  his   iriii-iuiim?;  ani!  his  patriotic  honor     Afti-r  thi 
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inauguration  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  General  Grant 
made  a  tour  around  the  world,  in  which  he  visited  Eng- 
land, France,  and  many  other  European  countries,  as 
well  as  Egypt,  Turkey,  Palestine,  India,  China,and  Japan. 
He  was  everywhere  the  recipient  of  distinguished 
marks  of  honor,  and  his  modesty  won  him  the  highest 
respect  from  all  who  met  him.  Sovereigns  vied  with 
each  other  in  cordial  attention  to  the  plain  citizen-gen- 
oral,  who  received  every  mark  of  esteem  as  paid  to  his 
country  rather  than  to  himself.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  friends  of  General  Grant  to 
secure  his  nomination  for  a  third  term  as  President, 
but  it  failed  through  the  dislike  of  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish so  dangerous  a  precedent.  General  Grant  died  at 
Mount  Gretna,  New  York,  July  23,  1885. 


RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 


RuTiiERKoRi)  B,  Hayes,  nineteentli  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  the  descendant  of  an  Englishman  who 
settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1682.  Rutherford. 
thefifth  in  descent,  removed,  in  1817,  to  Delaware.  Ohio, 
where  he  died  five  years  later,  leaving  two  children. 
On  October  4.  1822,  three  niuudis  after  the  father's 
death,  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  the  subject  of  our 
-sketch,  was  born.  Mis  early  life  was  spent  very  quietly 
in  the  beautiful  town  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  good 
student,  particularly  fond  of  history,  and  not  only 
attended  the  village  school  but  began  the  study  of  the 
classics  at  home.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  afterwards 
to  college  in  Middletovvn,  Connecticut.  In  November, 
1838,  it  was  thought  better  for  hira  to  attend  school  in 
his  native  State,  so  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  at 
Gambler,  Ohio.  He  does  not  appear  to  liave  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself.  In  1842,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  after  ten  months 
passed  in  the  office  of  Sparrow  &  Matthews,  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
He  there  enjoyed  listening  to  the  lectures  of  such  emi- 
nent men  as  Judge  Story  and  the  poet  Longfellow, 
besides  many  others  of  no  less  note.     On  graduatln; 
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from  the  law  school,  he  opened  an  office  in  Fremont, 
Oliio,  and  began  practice.     Ill-health  compelled  him  to 
yive  up  work  in   1847.  so  he  made  an  extended  tou 
through  the  country,  and  on  his  return  was  sufficient 
recovered  to  open  an  office  in  Cincinnati.     On  the  3af 
of  December.  1852,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ma 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  of  Cincinnati,  a  woman  of  souQi 
strong  character,  who  exercised  a  most  benign  inlluena 
on  his  life.     In  the  Fremont  campaign  of  J856.  Hayf 
did  excellent  service,  and  addressed  many  public  nie 
ings.     In  185S,  he  was  elected  to  his  first  office,  C8 
Solicitor  of  Cincinnati,  anil  performed  his  duties  wM 
signal  ability,  giving  to  tliem  his  whole  time  and  attd 
tion.     His  term  expired  early  in  1S61,  and  he  did  not 
seek  a  re-election,  butfuUof  patriotic  fervor,  immediately 
volunteered  for  the   army.     He  received  a  Colonel's 
commission  from  President  Lincoln,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Secretary  Chase.      At  this  time  he  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old,  and  a  man  of  most  attractive  appearance. 
Feeling  quite  unfit  for  the  rank  offered  him,  he  declined 
it  and  set  about  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  in 
June,  1861,  accepted  from  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio, 
the  Majorshipof  the  Twenty-Third  Volunteer  Infantry. 
His  first  military  experience  was   with  the  army  of 
Western  Virginia,  sent  to  drive  Floyd  out  of  that  State, 
wliich  ended,  after  a  sharp  engagement,  September  loth, 
in  the  Hight  of  Floyd's  army  and  the  occupation    of  all 
West  Virginia  by  the  Union  troops.      As  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-Third, he  took  part  in  the  battles 


of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  in  tlie  former  of  which  I 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  arm ;   soon  after  which  he  I 
became  full  Colonel,     He  aided  in  driving  Morgan  from  I 
Ohio,  and  was  with  Slieridan  at  Winchester.     After  this 
battle,    iie   was    commissioned  Brigadier-General,    fori 
gallant  services.     Hayes  was  no  holiday  soldier.  buEl 
took  his  full  share  of  the  awful  experience  of  war  with  I 
fighting  Generals,  like  Cook  and  Sheridan.     In  October,  I 
1864,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  Second  District  of  Cincinnati,  and  though  in  the| 
hottest  time  of  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  he  refused  ti 
leave  the  army  and  canvass  his  constituenL-y  before  elec-J 
tion.     He  was  again  re-elected,  and  gave  such  satisfac-f 
tion  that  he  three  times  became  Governor  of  Ohio,  ai 
honor  rarely  accorded  toany  man.    Rutherford  B.  Haye 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1S76,  and  after  a 
bitter  campaign,  and  the  reference  of  the  matter  to  an 
Electoral  Commission,  was  declared  elected,  and  wasi 
inaugurated  Marcli  4,    1877.       His  position  as  Presi-  , 
dent  was  rendered  far  from  pleasant  by  the  dispute  as  ' 
to  his  election,  but  he  displayed  great  tact  and  j 
sense,  and  succeeded  in  allaying  the  ill-feeling.     Hia 
administration  was  clean  and  honest,  its  crowning  gton 
being  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments,  on  Januan 
I,  1879.      He  served  only  one  term,  and  after  tun 
over  the  administration  to  his  successor,    on  March  , 
1 8S I ,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  l- remont.  Ohio,  when 
he  still  lives,  beloved  by  hi.s  neighbors  and  honorec| 
by  all. 


JAMES   A.  GARFIELD. 

James   a.   Garfiei-d,    twentieth   President    of   the  | 
United    States,   was    born     November     i  g,    r  83 1,    at  I 
Orange,  Cuyahoga  County.  Oliio.      His  parents  were 
Abram  and  Eli^a  Garlield,  plain,  hard-worktng  people.  I 
He  became  inured  to  every  hardship  in  his  early  life, 
and  developed  a  powerful  physique  and  a  strong  mintl  ] 
He  worked  at  wood-chopping,   carpentry  and   on  a  j 
canal  boat;  In  fact,  he  did  almost  anything  to  earn  an  1 
honest  living.      He   read  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
however,  and,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning, 
he  determined  to  go  to  school.     He  set  out  with  only  j 
eleven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  by  dint  of  hard  study  1 
and  economy,  with  the  aid  of  odd  jobs  of  carpentering,  ' 
managed  to  fit  himself  for  teaching.     Having  made  a  I 
little  money  at  this  pursuit,  he  entered  Williams  Col- 
lege. Massachusetts,  June,  1S54.     On  his  return  from  ] 
college,  he  was  first   appointed  professor    and    then  . 
president    of   Hiram    Institute.    Ohio,    and  was   very 
popular  with  tlie  students.    Prior  to  this,  he  had  joined 
the  religious  sect  of  the  Disciples  or   Campbellites. 
and  frequently  officiated  as  "a  preacher.     In    1858,  he 
married  Liicretia  Rudolph,  who    had    been  a  fellow- 
student  with  him  in  his  early  school-days.     In  1.S59, 


he  WiUt  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  distin^ished 
himself  iix  an  orator  of  unusual  power  ;  he  was  a  most 
exact  reasoner  and  possessed  of  a  man^ellous  memory. 
When  war  between  the  North  and  South  was  declared, 
{.iarfield  did  not  hesitate,  but  j^'ave  up  his  brig^ht  pros- 
[)ects  at  home   and   tJunj,'   himself  eagerly    into    the 
conflict.     He   thus   showed    that    he    was    ready    to 
practice  as  well  as  preach  patriotism.     He  fonned  a 
regiment  from  the  Western  Reserve  and  was  made 
Colonel,     Me  was  soon  appointed  Commander  of 
I'-i;iliteenth  Brigade,    Ohio    Volunteers,   imder  Bui 
After  the  ijattle  of  Middle  Creek.  President  I.inci 
appointed  Iiim  a  Brigadier-General,  and  after  Chid 
mauga,  he  was  made  a  Major-General  for  "gallant 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  field."     While  in  the  ai 
he  proved  himself  a  thoroughly    brave  and  efficiei 
soldier,  and  was  always  trusted  by  his  superiors 
command.     He  had  great  personal  influence  over 
troop.s  and  under  his  leadership  tliey  would  bear 
greatest  hardships  uncomplainingly.     He  resigned 
commission  on  Oecember  5,  1863.  to  enter  Congrei 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Ol 
just  before  the  battle  of  Chlckamauga.     He  continui 
in  Congress  for  the  long  period  of  seventeen  ycai 
and  showed  himself  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  dealii 
with  great  and  difficult  questions.     The  name  of  G 
field    is    closely  associated    with   some    of    the    mosi 
important  legislative  acts.     He  made  speeches  upon 
the   National  Bureau  of  Education,  Free  Commen 
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between  the  States,  Taxation  of  United  States  Bonds. 
the  Taril^  Public  Expenditure,  Civil  .Sen,-ice.  the  Rig 
to  originate  Revenue   Bills,   and  many  others.     Hj^ 
fame  was  for  a  time  clouded  by  the  Credit  Mobilia 
affair,  but  his  innocence  was  clearly  proven,  and 
was  grandly  vindicated  by  the  people  of  Ohio,  whi 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.      He  wafl 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vole.     He  was  nominated  foj 
the  presidency   on    June    S,    iSSo,    by   the    Nationd 
Republican  Convention,  held  in  Chicago,     The  fig 
was    long  and  bitter,    and  not  until    the    U;irty-sixti 
Iiallut  was  taken  did  any  candidate  have  a  majority  ( 
the  votes.     Although  opposed  by  W'iniield  Scott  Hany 
cock,  one  of  the  most  popular  soldiers  of  the  late  wai| 
Garfield  secured  two  hundred  and  fourteen  elector; 
voles  and  was  elected.      His  inauguration  was  haileq 
with  wonderful  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  atig 
he  began  his  administration  in  a  manner  calculated  t 
prove  that  a  strong  man  held  the  helm  of  power.     I  la 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  Jula 
2,  r  88 1 .     For  a  time  hopes  of  his  life  were  entertainedlP 
but  after  lingering  painfully  for  several  weeks,  he  died 
at  Mlberon,  New  Jersey.   September  ig.    i88l.     Tlie 
whole  nation  was  plunged  in  mourning,  for  it  was  ( 
that  indeed  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  the  land.     Ga: 
field  may  be  said    to  have    hewn    his    own    way 
fame,  and  his  history  presents  to  the  world  the  bed 
evidence  of  what  American  institutions  can  do  for 
poor  boy. 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


CiiESTKR  A.  Arthur.  Vice-President  with  Garfield, 
succeeded  to  the  presidency,  on  the  death  of  his  chief^ 
on  September  19.  1881,  and  was  the  twenty-first  Prt 
dent  of  the  United  States.     His  father,  William  ArthurJ 
was  an   Irishman,    from  Ballymena,  County  AntrimJ 
a  graduate  of  Belfast  College,  and  a  Baptist  minister* 
He  came  to  this  country  and  married  an  Americaif 
lady,  Miss  Malvina  Stone;  their  son,  tlie  subject  on 
this  sketch,  was  born  at  Fairfield.  Franklin  CountyJ 
Vermont,  on  October  5,    1830.     The  son  of  such  1 
father  could  not  fail  to  have  excellent  home  instruo 
tion,  but  this  was  supplemented  by  the  training  of  tha 
schools.    He  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Schenec^ 
tady,  and  was  there  prepared  for  Union  College.  whicHJ 
he  entered  in  1845,  when  only  fifteen  years  old.     Hd 
went  through  the  course  very  creditably  and  graduated 
very  high  In  his  class,  in  1S4S.     He  then  entered  tlw 
law-school  at  Uallston  Springs,  and  managed  in  varioua 
ways  to  make  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  go  tq 
New  York,  where  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Erastus 
D.  Culver.     In  T852,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and,! 
thinking  to  belter  hi.s  condition,  went  west  in  search  ofl 
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a  suitable  place  Jn  which  to  begin  practice.    Hewasun-  J 
successful,  however,  and  relumed  to  New  York,  where  | 
he  o|)ened  an  office.     One  of  Mr,  Artliur's  first  cases  .] 
was  at  the  time  very  celebrated.     Two  slave-holders. 
Jonathan  and  Juliet  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  intending  to 
emigrate  to  Texas,  brought  eight  slaves  with  them  to 
New  York.     While  waiting  for  the  steamer,  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  the  slaves  were  not,  of  J 
right,  free  in  that  State.     Mr.  Arthur  took  the  side  I 
of  freedom,  and  secured  the  decision  that  the  Fugitive  ( 
Slave  Law  was  not  operative  in  New  York.     The  case  I 
was   appealed    to  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  I 
States,  but  again  Mr.  Arthur  won.     He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  other  important  cases  involving  the  rights  of  ] 
the   colored    people.     He   was   interested    in    politics  ] 
almost  from  childhood,  and,  though  he  did  not  hold 
many  offices,  was  known  as  a  strong  party  man.     Mr. 
Arthur  was  a  delegate  to  the  Saratoga  Convenilon. 
from  which  the  historjof  the  Republican  party  maybe  1 
said  to  have  begun,  at  least  as  far  as  tjie  State  of  New  j 
York  is  concerned.     1  le  was  made  Collector  nf  the  1 
Port  of  New  York  in  1871,  by  President  Crant.     Tlie 
nomination  for  the  Vice-l'residency  came  to  him.  June  j 
10.  1S80,  and,  on  the  death  of  Presitlent  Garfield,  he 
became  President.    Though  in  a  very  delicate  position,  ' 
he-acquitted  himself  with  the  tact  nf  a  gentleman,  and  I 
more  than  fulfilled  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends.     In  1 
speaking  of  President  Arthur's  administration,  it  has  I 
frequently  been  remarked  that  "he  madi*  an  excellentj 
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peace  President,"  insinuating  that  he  might  not  have 
been  equally  successful  in  the  event  of  war;  but  this 
is  unjust,  since  no  one  can  estimate  the  latent  power 
and  skill  of  another  until  the  emergency  has  called  it 
forth.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  President 
Arthur  would  have  displayed  the  same  cool  judgment 
and  ability  in  an  extremity  as  that  which  characterized 
his  every-day  actions.  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his 
administration,  he  grew  more  and  more  popular  with 
the  masses,  who  could  not  but  admire  the  dignity  with 
which  he  graced  his  high  office.  He  died  in  New  York, 
on  November  i8,  1886. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
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Grover  Cleveland,  twenty-second  President  of  the  | 
United  States,  was  born  at  Caldwell.  Essex  County,  New  I 
Jersey,  on  the  i8th  day  of  Marcli.  1837.  His  fatherl 
was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  motlier  the! 
daughter  of  a  bookseller  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  is  J 
of  English,  Irish  and  German  descent — a  good  strong-J 
mixture,  apt  to  make  a  man  self-reliant  and  resolute.]" 
When  Grover  was  four  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  I 
New  York  State,  thus  plantinjj  the  future  President  on  I 
the  ground  from  which  he  was  to  reap  such  grand  politl-f 
cai  fruit.  When  sixteen  years  old,  his  father  died  andl 
Grover.  with  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  was  left  to  the  J 
sole  charge  of  his  mother.  Mrs.  Cleveland  was  a1 
woman  of  no  little  strength  of  character  and  did  not] 
neglect  her  charge.  Grover  for  a  time  attended  tlie.l 
village  school  at  Holland  Patent,  a  village  about  fiftecnl 
miles  from  Utica,  New  York.  He  worked  for  a  short! 
lime  in  a  store,  in  Fayettville.  When  the  family  removed  I 
to  Clinton  lie  attended  the  academy  there,  and  after- f 
wards  taught  for  a  short  time  In  the  histitulion  for  the  I 
Rlind,  at  'Hi irty- fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  New! 
York.  In  the  autumn  of  1855,  he  entered  a  law  ofhcel 
in  Buffalo.  New  York,  and  began  his  studies.     He  was  J 


admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1859,  and  in  January,  1863.  was 
appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  for  Erie  County. 
'Iliis  was  liis  first  step  into  politics,  and  henceforth  he  was 
known  as  a  Democrat.  When  twenty-nine  years  old,  he  J 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  butl 
after  a  strong  canvass  lie  was  beaten  by  the  Republican  I 
candidate.  He  then  returned  to  practice,  and,  irf  1868,  J 
became  a  member  of  the  firtn  of  Lanning,  Cleveland  &1 
Folsom.  in  Buffalo.  In  the  autumn  of  1870.  he  was! 
elected  Sheriff  of  Erie  County,  and  performed  his  dutie&l 
very  faithfully.  After  leaving  that  office,  he  became  at 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bis- 1 
sell,  and  in  1881,  though  Buffalo  was  a  strongly  Repub- 1 
lican  city,  he  was  elected  Mayor  by  a  large  majority.  I 
This  was  a  high  tribute  to  his  personal  character.  As  | 
Mayor,  he  encouraged  economy,  and  broke  up  tlie  cor-f 
rupt  ring  which  had  long  misgoverned  the  city.  In  I 
November,  18S2,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New! 
York  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  192,854,  over* 
Charles  J.  Folger,  the  Republican  nominee.  Thought 
tlius  suddenly  inducted  into  power,  and  under  sucha 
flattering  auspices,  Governor  Cleveland  remained  the-i 
same  unassuming  man,  civil  and  kind  to  all,  hatlngl 
display  and  parade.  His  selections  for  office  were  ex-T 
cellent  and  impartial,  and  he  insisted  on  economy,  asf 
far  as  possible,  during  his  administmtion.  He  was* 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  which  met  in  Chicago,  July  8,  1884, 
and  was  elected  over  James  G.  Blaine,  the  Republicani 
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candidate.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration.  President 
Cleveland  was  still  a  bachelor ;  he  had  reached  the 
mature  age  of  forty-seven,  and  few  thought  it  likely 
that  he  would  change  his  condition  ;  he  was,  however, 
married  in  the  White  House,  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
of  Buffalo,  June  2,  1S86.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  lovable 
woman,  the  daughter  of  the  President's  old  law  part- 
ner, and,  being  possessed  of  rare  tact  and  native  good- 
ness of  heart,  she  did  much  to  make  the  administration 
I  popular.  As  President  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  on  all 
great  questions,  he  drew  about  him  an  unusually 
strong  Cabinet,  and  used  the  veto  power  ruthlessly 
wherever  he  believed  it  right ;  even  his  political  oppo- 
nents gave  hiin  credit  for  great  fairness  and  a  broad, 
statesman-like  spirit.  He  held  strong  views  on  the 
Tariff  and  Silver  questions,  and  never  failed  to  let  tt 
I»e  known  that  he  is  a  Democrat  of  Democrats.  His 
very  fairness,  however,  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
class  of  Tammany  politicians,  whose  constant  crj'  is, 
'■  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  I  le  was  re-nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  in  1SS8,  but  was  beaten  on 
the  issue  of  free  trade  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  the 
Republican  candidate.  His  retirement  from  the  pres- 
idency does  not  mean  for  Iiim  political  oblivion,  how- 
ever, for  many  Democrats  still  look  to  him  as  the  one 
great  representative,  and  hope  by  his  renomination 
to  regain  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


BENJAMIN    HARRISON. 

BiiNjAMiN  IIakuisun.  tile  twenty-tJiird  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1833.  His  ancestors  had 
long  been  settled  in  this  country,  his  great-grandfather, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  was  one  of  tliti  signers  of  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  his  grnndfather. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  was  a  noled  general  and 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  His  father,  John 
Scott,  was  the  third  son  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  but 
not  specially  remarkable  in  public  affairs.  Benjamin 
grew  up  on  his  father's  farm,  a  quiet,  contemplative  boy. 
He  received  the  best  education  possible  in  a  little  log 
school-house,  close  to  his  father's  door.  Not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  farming,  he  was  sent  to  Farmer's 
College,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  From  this  he  passed  to  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  with  honors, 
on  June  34.  1S52.  He  began  the  stud)-  of  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and,  before  he  had  finished  his  course,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  W.  Scott.  In  March,  1854, 
he  established  himself  in  Indianapolis,  and  his  first 
occupation  was  that  of  crier  in  the  l'"edcral  Court,  for 
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which  iie  received  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day.    Thoi 
very  poor  and   entirely  dependent  upon  himself, 
managed,  by  dint  of  great  economy,  to  get  along, 
in  a  few  years  established  a  very  good  practice. 
1862,  he  came  to  Governor  Morton's  aid  and 
men  for  the  army,  receiving  from  the  Governor  a  c< 
mission  as  Second  Lieutenant.     He  also  made  speed 
throughout  the  district,  and  succeeded  in  arousin]^ 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Union  cause.     When 
he  had  raised  a  fid!  regiment,  Governor  Morton  volun- 
tarily made  him  its  Colonel.     Thus,  as  Colonel  of  the 
Seventieth  Indiana  Volunteers,  he  set  out  for  die  war. 
His  first  military  service  was  at  Russellville,  to  which 
place  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  dislodge  a  sm; 
body  of  southern  troops.     He  showed  excellent 
duct,  and  with  his  small  command  gave  a  good  accoi 
of  the  eneni)'.     From  that  time  until  the  close  of 
war  he  was  seldom  out  of  active  service,  exce|)t  w 
at  Governor  Morton's  request,  he  stumped  Indiana 
recruits.     On  March  22,  1S65.  he  received  the  rank 
Brigadier-General  by  brevet  from  President  Lincoln. 
He  received  his  discharge  on  the  Sth  day  of  Jm 
1865,  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

Practically,  General  Harrison  began  his  political 
as  a  stump-speaker;    he  was  a  graceful,  ready  oral 
an  art  to  which  he  has  given  mucli  time  and  atteni 
He  ran  for  Governor   of  Indiana  and  was  defeat! 
tliough  he  polled  a  veiy  handsome  vote,  running  far 
ahead  uf  the  other  candidates  on  the  Republican  licki 
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this  was  in  1876.  In  1880,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
.  States  Senate  for  six  years,  and  served  with  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  National  Republican  Convention 
assembled  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  19,  1888,  and  on 
the  eio:hth  ballot  General  Harrison  was  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  elected  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  He  still  holds  the  office,  and  has 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  to  win  the  encomiums  of 
all  liberty-loving  men.  Many  questions  of  great  import- 
ance have  arisen  during  his  administration.  The 
Behring  Sea  dispute  has  been,  for  the  present,  amicably 
settled.  The  New  Orleans  riot,  which  might  have  led 
to  a  war  with  Italy,  has  been  arranged  by  the  voluntary 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  $25,000  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  victims.  The  Chilean  muddle  has  also  had 
a  friendly  termination.  In  the  settlement  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  influence  of  President  Harrison  is  clearly  seen. 
He  has  made  a  wonderful  tour  of  the  country,  and  de- 
livered over  one  thousand  speeches  and  addresses,  all 
so  tactful  and  happily  worded  that  none  could  do  other 
than  applaud.  Should  he  have  a  second  term,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  interests  of  the  country  would  be  safe  in 
his  hands. 


"Money,"  they  tell  us,  "  makes  the  mare  go,"  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  simple  prop- 
osition ;  but  if  we  had  to  understand  money,  and  to 
be  versed  thoroughly  in  financial  problems,  most  of  the 
mares  would,  after  all,  prove  but  sorry  hacks.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  light  thing  to  be  renowned  for  financial 
genius,  to  have  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  yes,  even  of 
the  world,  turned  on  one  ;  to  be  quoted  as  an  oracle 
in  city,  town  and  village,  and  to  be  listened  to,  with  the 
deepest  respect,  by  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in 
Congress.  A  soldier  fights  his  batdes  and  is  done 
with  them :  even  if  he  is  wounded,  he  becomes  proud 
of  his  scars,  and  prouder  as  the  sntart  goes  out  of  them. 
But  the  money  battle  has  no  end  ;  the  general  of 
finance  can  never  unlJmber  his  guns  and  sheath  his 
sword.  He  must  fight  constantly,  and  he  is  a  strong 
man  who  can  long  retain  his  laurels  against  the 
numerous  competitors,  willing  and  eager  to  meet 
him  in  the  fray.  Yet  Roger  O.  Mills  is  such  a 
man  :  years  have  not  lessened  his  power,  time  has 
not  obscured  his  intelligence;  M'Kinlcy  is  of  yes- 
terday, a  Jonah's  gourd  sprung  up  in  a  night ;  Mills 
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is  a  veteran  of  a  thousand  well-fouglit  battles  and  re; 
for  a  thousand  more. 

Roger  Quarles  Mills  was  born  in  Todd 
Kentucky,  in  1S33.  His  immediate  ancestors  wen 
from  Virginia,  the  mother  of  gallant  men  and  beaua 
ful  women.  While  still  a  boy,  Mills  determined  1 
penetrate  farther  south  ;  hot-blooded  and  nervous,  1 
quiet  life  of  his  native  village  did  not  suit  him,  so  ] 
settled  in  the  little  town  of  Palestine,  in  Texas.  ; 
began  the  study  of  law,  knowing  that  it  was  the  1 
field  for  an  ambitious  man.  Though  resdess  anJS 
quick-tempered,  he  was  most  assiduous  and  industri- 
ous in  his  studies.  Night  after  night  he  wrestled  with 
legal  authorities,  till,  after  three  years,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  This,  however,  was  not  managed  without 
difficulty.  As  the  young  aspirant  for  legal  honors  was 
under  age,  a  special  act  had  to  be  passed  in  the  legis- 
lature before  he  could  be  admitted  to  practice.  He 
opened  an  office  in  the  little  town  of  Corsicana.  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  in  spite  of  many  offers 
and  temptations  from  larger  fields.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  Mr.  Mills'  southern  spirit  kindled  instantiy. 
A  firm  believer  in  States'  Rights,  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate ser\'ice  and  fought  valiantly  for  the  principles 
in  which  he  so  thoroughly  believed.  He  was  several 
times  wounded,  and,  when  the  war  was  over,  left  die 
army  with  the  rank  of  Colonel — a  title,  in  his  case, 
fairly  won.  In  1S72,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  as  Rep- 
reseiUative-at- Large  for  ih--  '^tnt.-  of  Texas,  and  wjy 
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soon  chosen  as  representative  of  the  Fourth  District  1 
and  afterwards  of  the  Ninth.     He  has  been  nine  terms  J 
in  Congress,  a  record  equaled  by  few.  and  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  the  confidence  he  inspires  in  his  con-  I 
stituents,      Mr.  Mills  is  a  tiioroughly  honest  man  ;  he  I 
speaks  from  conviction  and  not  for  political  capital.    He  | 
is  a  thorough  free-trader  and  a  great  friend  of  ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland.       He  has  given  years  of   constant  I 
study  to   the  tariff  question,   and   when  he   speaks, 
smaller  men  can  only  listen  and  envy  him,  for  his  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  is  truly  mar\'elous.     The   Mills' 
Bill,  which  so   recently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public,  is  a  monument  of  knowledge  and  industry,  of  ■ 
which  most  men  would  be  overwhelmingly  proud  ;  but  I 
Mr.  Mills  is  modest,  and  so  unassuming  that  a  stranger  I 
would  not  suspect  the  greatness  of  the  man.     He  is 
quick  and  calm  in  speech,  tall  and  commanding  in  per- 
son, and.  when  he  rises  to  address  the  House,  every  ] 
eye  is  turned  upon  him.  every  ear  is  intent,  for  it  is 
well-known  that  few  men  are  so  well  worth  attention. 
Though  his  views  have  met  with  much  opposition,  there 
is  a  great   future    for  his    doctrines,   and  when    the 
M'Kinley  Bill  is  relegated  to  obscurity,  the  Mills'  Bill 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land. 


FREE  TRADE 


versus 


PROTECTION 

Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mills 

Representative  in  Congress  from  Texas 

1  nC  **duer'  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Blaine  was  for  commercial  freedom  on  one  side  and 
commercial  restriction  on  the  other.  Each  side  was 
represented  by  its  best  man,  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability.  Mr.  Gladstone  opens  the 
discussion  and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy. He  shows  what  commerce  is,  what  it  does, 
and  what  it  has  accomplished  for  Great  Britain  since 
its  emancipation.  He  shows  that  it  has  increased  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation,  given  better  employ- 
ment and  higher  wages  to  workmen,  and  supplied 
them  with  more,  cheaper  and  better  food  than  they  had 
ever  had  before. 


" 


Gladstone  Goes  to  the  Heart  of  the 
Controversy. 

The  question  is  not,  as  he  says,  whether  the  rate 
wages  is  lower  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America, 
whether  the  American  workman  is  better  off  than 
workman  in  England.  It  Is  not  a  question  betwi 
countries,  but  between  systems.  If  the  rate  of  v 
alone  i.s  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
mercial  restriction,  the  jury  will  be  hung  and  tl 
can  be  no  verdict,  because  the  United  States  ha: 
striction  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  Engl; 
and  England  has  freedom  and  a  higher  rate  of  w; 
than  France,  Germany,  Austria,  or  any  other  cou! 
in  Europe  that  has  restriction.  It  is  evident  from 
that  some  other  factor  is  exercising  a  potent  influence 
either  in  depressing  or  raising  wages.  Freedom  of 
commercial  exchange  may  be  one  of  the  forces,  but 
there  are  others  co-operating  with  it.  Mr.  Gladstone 
shows  that  since  England  adopted  the  policy  of  com- 
mercial freedom  the  wages  of  her  working  people 
have  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  and  that  from 
184310  1883  the  income  from  capital  increased  210 
per  cent.,  while  the  income  of  the  working  classes 
increased  160  per  cent.  The  wealth  of  both  capitalist 
and  workman  might  increase  in  either  countr)-  and  un- 
der either  system.  And  that  is  what  has  occurred  10 
both  countries,  and  In  al!  countries  where  there  are 
civilization  and  stable  government.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  blessed  with  the  richest  soils,  the  best  of  elimati 
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good  government,  mountains  filled  with  coal  and  ores 
of  every  kind,  with  ample  means  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation,  with  the  forces  of  production  constantly 
increasing  through  the  invention  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinerj',  both  wealth  and  wages  would  increase  under 
ei^er  system.  . 

Not  a  Wur  of  Wages,  hat  of  Systems.  I 

And  it  is  no  test  of  the  wisdom  of  either  to  show 
that  wealth  and  wages  have  increased  under  it.  It 
must  be  shown  that  wealth  and  wages  would  increase 
faster  under  one  system  than  under  the  other,  and  to 
do  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  creates  wealth  and 
wages.  All  wealth  is  created  by  labor,  and  the 
greatest  wealth  is  created  when  the  greatest  sum 
of  products  is  produced  in  a  given  time  ;  and  that  isj 
done  when  the  laborer  works  in  hannony  with  tht 
forces  of  nature  and  die  auxiliaries  wliich  the  inventivi 
genius  of  man  has  supplied.  If  a  laborer  who  is  digging 
coal  at  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  who  turns  out  one  ton 
per  day,  should  invent  a  machine  by  which  in  the  same 
time  he  turns  out  five  tons  of  coal,  his  daily  wages 
would  ri«e,  whether  the  tariff  was  high  or  low,  or  no 
tariff  at  all ;  and  if  throughout  the  whole  industrial 
system  such  an  increase  should  occur  by  labor-saving-; 
methods,  then  wages  would  rise  throughout  the  whole, 
regai"dless  of  the  tariff.  But  the  question  is.  would 
they  not  rise  higher  widiout  than  with  the  tariff?  If 
workman,  when  he  turns  out  his  coal,  is  prohibited 
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from  selling  any  part  of  it  to  anybody,  his  surpl 
be  worthless.  After  supplying  his  own  wanLs,  the 
remainder  will  be  without  value  to  him.  But  if  the  law 
should  permit  him  to  sell  to  persons  living  within  the 
same  county,  his  market,  though  limited,  would  give 
some  value  to  his  surplus.  Then  if  the  law  should  be 
changed  and  he  should  be  permitted  to  sell  to  all 
persons  within  the  same  State,  his  coal  would  Increase 
in  value.  If  then  he  was  permitted  to  sell  to  all  persons 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  take  additional  value 
just  as  the  number  of  consumers  increased,  whici 
would  increase  the  demand  and  consequently  the  priced 
If  he  is  permitted  to  sell  to  any  one  anpvhere  in  thq 
world,  his  product  would  find  its  highest  value.  Thu 
we  see  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  thoM 
who  consume  his  coal  increase  does  its  value  increasd 
Wealth,  therefore,  and  wages  are  increased  by  th< 
removal  of  all  impediments  between  producers  : 
consumers  ;  and  the  converse  of  the  proposition  i 
equally  true,  that  wealth  and  wages  are  decreased  1 
every  impediment  interposed  between  the  produce^ 
and  consumer. 

A  farmer  in  Brazil  will  make  more  at  labor  expend© 
in  raising  coffee  than  in  manufacturing  cloth.  becauM 
the  soil  and  climate  are  equivalent  to  so  much  capita 
gratuitously  supplied  to   him.     But   coffee   does  i 
supply  all  his  wants.     He  must  have  clothing,  and  htf 
can  obtain  it  more  cheap!     by  raising  coffee  than  1 
manufacturing  cloth ;  but  to  enjoy  that  advantage  1 


must  have  an  optn  way  through  which  to  send   his 
coffee  and  bring  his  cloth.      Here  is  wlif  re  commerce  I 
becomes  a  necessity.     If  the  Brazilian  cannot  have  his 
surplus    coffee   transported    to    the   manufacturer,  he  1 
must  sell  in  the  home  market,  where  everyone  has  a  1 
surplus  as  well  as  he,  and  wliere  there  is  no  demand  I 
and  the  value  of  his  labor  is  greatly  reduced.     The  ] 
same  is  the  case  with  the  manufacturer,     if  he  is  not  ' 
peniiitted  to  send  his  cloth  to  those  who  want  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  sell  it  at  home,  where  the  market  is 
over-supplied,  he  will  find  its  value  greatly  reduced. 

Yet  this  is  the  policy  of  commercial  restriction  which! 
Mr.  Gladstone  assails  and  which  Mr.  Blaine  defends,  f 
and  this  is  the  policy  that  the  latter  says  increases  ■ 
national  wealth  and  the  wages  of  labor.  As  Mr.  ^ 
Gladstone  says,  commerce  is  based  "upon  the  unequal! 
distribution  among  men  and  regions  of  aptitudes  tol 
produce"  the  things  that  satisfy  human  want.  The! 
desire  for  gain  Is  the  motive  that  actuates  the  distribu- 
tion. Men  only  send  away  their  surplus  to  sell  wheal 
they  can  profit  by  the  sale  in  the  distant  market.  That  1 
profit  is  obtained  when  the  price  is  higher  away  from 
home  than  it  is  at  home,  and  it  is  higher  in  the  distant 
market  than  it  is  in  the  home  market,  because  it  could  j 
be  produced,  if  at  all,  only  at  a  higher  co^t.  In  the! 
market  from  which  a  thing  Is  exported  it  is  pro- J 
duced  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  it  will  be  producedl 
at  the  liighest  profit  if  the  way  of  transportation  is^ 
open  lo  those  who  want  it  and  can  either  not  produce  J 


it  at  all  or  at  a  higher  cost.     And  the  profit  of  t 
producer  will  be  much  or  little  In  proportion  to  thq 
freedom  or  obstruction  in  the  way  from  tlie  produces 
to  the  consumer.     Every  producer  has  to  pay  tlie  cosT 
incurred  in  reaching  market,  and  then  has  to  sell  at  thi 
market  price. 

If  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bushd 
at  Liverpool,  and  it  costs  the  Russian  farmer  fifty  cenO 
per  bushel  to  produce  his  wheat  and  the  American  fori 
cents,  the  American  will  have  ten  cents  per  bushel  advai^ 
tage  in  the  competition.     Then  if  it  costs  the  Russiai 
twenty  cents  per  bushel  to  reach  the  market  and  l 
American   ten,    tlie  American  has  the  advantage  ofl 
twenty  cents  per  bushel    in    the    contest,  and   woulc 
make   that  much    more    profit,  and,  if  he  had  whej 
enough  to  supply  the  whnle  demand,  would  soon  dri^ii 
his  rival  out;  and  if  wheat-growing  was  a  considerabtf 
part  of  Russian  industry,  the  loss  of  a  market  for  i| 
would  be  a  great  disturbance  in  its  material  progres? 

Obstrttction  between  Consumer  and  Producer  \ 
should  be  Removed. 

Hence  it  is  n<?cessary  that  the  way  from  producd 
to  consumer  should  be  free  from  obstructions  ait 
capable  of  being  passed  widi  the  least  delay  and  tW 
smallest  expense.  And  "  ihc  legislator  ought  never  0 
inicrft^re,  or  only  to  interfere  so  far  as  imperative  fiscs 
necessity  may  require  it.  with  diis  natural  law  of  di| 
tribution,"       When    the   government    interferes    am 


requires  the  producer  to  pay  a.  tax  for  the  privilege  o(\ 
selling  in  its  markets,  it  necessarily  raises  the  price, 
which  its  citizens  must  pay.  If  the  object  of  the  : 
is  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  the  article 
ill  order  to  give  the  marlvet  to  the  home  producerl 
which  he  could  not  hold  without  it,  on  account  of  Ui& 
jrreater  cost  required  to  produce  theconipeting  artic 
it  imposes  a  double  tax  on  the  consumers  of  both  t 
domestic  and  foreign  articles.  One  tax  is  paid  to  thel 
government  on  the  imported  article;  another  is  paid  I 
to  the  owner  of  the  domestic  product. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  injury  done  by  the  ta.t  ; 
haps  it  is   not  the    greatest.     When  a   purchaser  isJ 
reiiuireil  by  law  to  pay  more  for  a  domestic  produci 
than  he  would  otherwise   have    to    pay,  one    of  two 
things  must  occur — either  that  amount  of  wealth 
annihilated,  or  it  is  transferred  from  tlie  pockets  of  thel 
man  who  earned  it  to  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  didl 
not.     If  it  is  aEinihilated,  it  ceases  to  be  a  fund  for  the 
jjurchase  of  material,  for  the  payment  of  wages,  or  for 
the  procurement  of  the  things  that  satisfy  our  wants. 
If  it  is  transferred,  it  is  taken  without  compensationJ 
from  one  citizen  and  given  to  another,  and  the  dis-F 
tributed    wealth    of  millions    is   concentrated   in    thel 
pockets  of  hundreds,  where  it  is  less  able  to  purchasej 
materials,  pay  wages,  or  satisfy  wants.     How,  then,J 
can  import  taxes  increase  wealth  and  wages  ?     How  J 
can  any  law  foster,  encourage  or  stimulate  the  produc-] 
tion  of  wealth  or  wages,  when  It  requires  the  laborer! 


days   to  procure  that  which 
without  it  obtain  in  one  day  ?     One  day's  labor  under 
such  a  law  is  lost,  and  that  which  it  would  have  earned 
is  lost.     Accumulated  wealth  is  the  fund  which  mui 
employ  and    pay    labor,    and   when    it  is  increasin] 
demand  for  employment  is  increasing,  and  when 
is  increasing',  the  rate  of  wages  is  increasing :  but  ifi 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  wealth  is  retarded,  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  demand  for  employment  is  retarded, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  of  wages  is  retarded    also. 
So  that  taxation  decreases,  instead  of  increases,  wealth 
and  wages.     The  law  that  governs  the  production  oP 
wealth  and  wages  is  not  affected  by  either  latitude  Ol 
longitude,  and  It  is  just  the  same  in  a  large  counti 
as  in  a  small  one.  and  applies  with  equal  force  to  a  con- 
tinent or  an  island,  a  crowded  city  or  a  rural  distrit 
Mr.  Blaine  thinks  that  it  might  be  wise  statesmai 
ship  to  permit  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  buy  theii 
bread  at  the  lowest  cost,  but  very  unwise  to  permiij 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  buy  their  sugar 
their  shoes  on  the  same  principle.     He  says  the  islant 
of  Great  Britain  lies  far  to  the  north  ;  that  its  southeri 
most  point  is  thirty  degrees  above  the  tropics,  and' 
its  northern-most  point  nine  degrees  below  the  arctic 
circle ;  that  the  United  .States  is  forty  times  as  large 
as  Great  Britain  ;  diat  its  natural  products  are  more 
varied,  more  numerous,  and  of  more  valuable  cliaracter 
than  those  of  all  Europe.     Admit  all  that  to  l)e  true 


it  only  proves  that  in  the  immense  extent  of  our  couRi 
try,  with  its  variety  of  soils,  its  diversity  of  climate,! 
and  its  greatly  increased  capacity  to  produce  the, 
things  that  human  wants  require,  we  are  more  selfJ 
sustaining  and  less  dependent  upon  others.  But,  aftei 
all,  it  produces  neither  coffee,  tea,  nor  spices.  The« 
are  some  things  for  which  we  must  look  to  othet3 
countries  and  climes. 

But.  what  is  more  important  still,  this  immense  coun-j 
trj',  prolific  in  die  production  of  so  many  things,  will! 
produce  a  surplus  that  will  increase  in  proportion  ta 
the  increase  of  its  population.     What  does  Mr.  Blaine 
propose  to  do  with  its  accumulating  surplus?      We 
must    find  markets    for   it    somewhere.     Admit    that 
England  has    a  "complex  civilization,"  that    she    lies 
far  to  tlie  north,  and  is  only  one-fortieth  of  the  size  of  , 
the  Union  ;  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  the  export  of  I 
cotton,  wheat  and'  provisions?       If  we   can    produceT 
tJiese  cheaper  than  she  can.  and  she  can  produce  pig- 
iron  and  railroad-bars  cheaper  than  we  can,  why  should 
we    not  make    the    exchange  which    is   beneficial    to 
both?     In  commercial  intercourse  the  question  to  bcj 
determined  is  one  of  profit,  and  neither  size,  civilization,! 
nor  geographical  position  has  anything  to  do  with  iL I 

Great  Britain  carries  on  her  immense  traffic  with! 
foreign  countries  because  she  thereby  gives  emploj-l 
ment  to  her  people,  increases  their  wealth,  and  add»l 
to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  It  is  a  source  of  greati 
profit,  and  she  is  extracting  every  dollar  from  it  she! 


can.  She  is  sending  the  products  of  her  labor  all  ovi 
and  around  the  world,  and  distributing  them  amon^' 
all  conditions  of  people,  from  the  highest  civilization 
of  America  to  the  darkest  barbarism  in  the  jungles  of 
Africii :  and  by  her  enormous  commerce  she  is  5IHng 
the  pockets  of  her  people  with  wealtli.  Why  should 
we  not  do  it  ?  Mr.  Blaine  favors  subsidizing  steam- 
ship lines  to  run  between  our  home  and  foreign  ports  ; 
but  why  should  we  hunt  commerce  with  other  people 
when  we  refuse  to  take  it  when  we  find  It?  Does  our 
continental  position  forbid  us  to  send  our  products  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  receive  theirs  in  exchange? 
If  our  civilization  or  geographical  position  demands 
that  our  exchanges  shall  be  confined  among  ourselves. 
and  that  we  shall  neither  import  from  nor  export  to 
foreign  countries,  what  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
subsidizing  steamship  lines  ?  That  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  favor  liberal  appropriations, to  steamship  lines 
is  quite  natural.  Hnglish  statesmen  having  first 
removed  all  legislative  hindrances,  having  negotiated 
treaties  with  other  countries  by  which  tariff  obstruc- 
tions have  been  removed  or  greatly  lessened,  having 
sent  out  consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  hunt  for 
and  protect  English  commerce,  it  was  In  line  wid 
established  English  policy  to  hunt  new  markets,  , 
make  a  way  to  reach  them  with  English  product 
But  upon  what  ground  can  American  statesmen  fav) 
granting  subsidies  to  steamships  to  hunt  forcommeri 
which  our  continental  position  forbids  us  to  receivi 


Maltiplied  Power  of  Production  Makes 
Sapid  Development. 

It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Blaine  that  between  1826  and 
1846,  Great  Britain  increased  her  material  wealth 
beyond  all  precedent  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
world.  But  does  it  follow  that  her  wealth  came  from 
her  tax  on  bread  that  she  swept  away  in  1846?  TTie 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  utilization 
of  coal  and  steam  in  production  greatly  increased  her 
prosperity,  but  neither  of  them  was  the  product  of  her 
tax  on  wheat.  Her  rapid  development  during  thai 
period  was  caused  by  multiplying  her  power  of  pro- 
duction, not  by  decreasing  it,  as  her  tariff  did.  Hi 
growth  in  wealth  for  the  period  between  i860  and 
1890,  or  any  twenty  years  of  that  time,  under  free 
trade,  far  outstrips  the  growUi  of  the  former  period. 
Since  she  cast  off  the  last  of  her  shackles  in  i860 — 
which  we  picked  up  and  riveted  upon  the  arms  of  our 
people — she  has  left  us  sadly  in  the  lurch.  Having 
reduced  the  cost  of  ship-building  and  of  the  products 
of  her  labor,  she  has  swept  our  vessels  from  the  seas,, 
and  is  now  carrying  her  own  products  to  market,  am 
a  large  share  of  those  of  other  countries.  Having 
reversed  our  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  and  loaded 
the  materials  of  our  manufacture  with  additional  costs, 
we  retired  within  our  own  boundaries  and  left  her  thi 
unchallenged  mistress  of  the  seas.  Then,  having  all 
her  raw  material  free  of  tax,  and  labor  cheaper  thaa 
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any  other  couiilry  on  earth  except  ours  (and  we  wei 
out  of  the  contest),  she  took  the  world's  markets,  and 
holds  them  to-day  against  all  comers,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  we  unload  our  burden  of  taxation  on 
materials,  when  we  can  and  will  produce  cheaper  than 
she  can,  and  she  must  take  a  secondary  place  tn 
contest. 

There  can  be  no  surer  test  of  the  prosperity  of 
country  than  the  increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  no 
surer  test  of  the   retardation  of  that  prosperity  than 
the  decrease  of  that  trade.     By  going  back  to  i8i 
when  the  obstructive  system  may  be  said  to  have  begui 
its  career,  we  see  that  our  total  foreign  trade  amount* 
to   $229,000,000.      (See  Stat.  Abs.  U,  S.  for  i. 
From  1800  to  1S16  our  foreign  trade  increased  4 
cent.     During  the  next  sixteen  years,  under  the  ei 
couraging  and  fostering  care  of  high  tariffs,  it  decrease 
23  per  cent.;    and  from   1820  to  1830  it  was  not 
great  as  it  was  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  centu 
during  which  "the  highway  of  nations  was  almost  witl 
out  a  flag  lloating  on  its  surface,  except  the  Hag  ol 
commercial    marauders."      Yet.    during  tliat   peri* 
when  all  the  eartli  seemed  to  be  in  arms  on  land  an< 
sea,  our  foreign  commerce  was  greater  than  under  t 
restricting  tariffs  in  existence  from  jSi6to  1S32.     Oi 
foreign  trade  began  to  decline  after  1816,  and  hat 
fallen  to  $109,000,000  in   1821.     From  that  time  it 
began  slowly  to  recover.     It  increased  30  per  cent 
from    1821    to    1824,      The  tariff  of   1824  checked  il 
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again,  and  it  had  increased  at  less  tiiaii  4  per  cerii 
1S28;  and  from  1S2S  to  1S32  it  increased  21  percent. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833, 
which  required  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  10 
per  cent,  every  two  years  (not  every  year,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Blaine),  our  foreign  trade  began  to  incrt-asc 
more  rapidly,  and  by  1836  it  amounted  to  $392,000,- 
CXX3,  which  was  an  increase  in  four  years  of  65  per 
cent.  In  1841  it  was  $227,000,000,  whicli  it  had 
reached  under  the  constantly-falling  tariff  of  1833.  In 
[842  the  restrictive  system  was  again  restored  and  our 
trade  again  fell  off  but  slowly  recovered  until  1 S46,  when 
it  was  $327,000,000 — again  just  what  It  had  been  in 
1841,  and  $2,000,000  less  than  it  had  been  in  1816. 
In  1846  a  revenue  tariff  with  low  duties  took  the  place 
of  the  high  tariff  of  1S42.  The  tariff  of  1846  was 
further  reduced  in  1:157,  and  from  184610  i860,  under 
non-protective  tariffs,  our  foreign  trade  increased  over 
200  per  cent.  After  1860  we  returned  again  to  restric- 
tive tariffs  with  higher  duties  than  ever,  and  for  the  next 
fourteen  years  (from  i860  to  1874)  our  foreign  trade 
increased  only  65  per  cent.,  instead  of  200 ;  and  for  the 
fourteen  years  of  high  tarifTs  (from  1874  to  1888)  it 
increased  23  per  cent,  instead  of  200  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whenever  our  foreign  trade  in- 
creases our  agricultural  products  increase  in  price; 
dial  distributes  wealth  through  the  great  hive  of  agri- 
cultural labor;  that  again  demands  the  products  of 
manufacture,  and  that  gives  better  employment  and 
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higher  wages  to  labor,  and  that  brings  prosperity  to' 
the  whole  land.  It  was  so  under  the  falling  tariff  of 
1833.  and  it  was  so  under  the  low-revenue  tariffs  from 
1846  to  1S60.  Mr.  Blaine  charges  that  the  depression 
and  panic  of  1837  were  the  product  of  the  falling 
tariff  of  1833.  It  is  a  strange  argument  that  reducing 
taxation  produces  depression,  distress  and  bankruptcy, 
and  that  imposing  high  taxes  produces  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  the  higher  the  tax  the  greater  the  pros^l 
perity.  But  such  is  the  logic  of  the  advocate  of  coi 
mercial  restriction.  John  Quincy  Adams  said  in  183: 
"tliat  the  remission  of  ta.\es  must,  in  its  nature,  be 
measure  always  acceptable  to  the  people."  He 
of  the  committee  for  which  he  spoke:  "They  feel  the 
delight  with  which  anyone  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  assenting  to  such  a  remission  may  indulge 
the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,"  Mr.  Adams, 
alive  to-day,  would  be  branded  by  Pennsylvania  iroi 
masters  as  an  agent  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Henry  C.  Carey,  the  advocate  of  high  taxes  as 
potent  instalment  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  start) 
that  argument  about  the  panic  of  1837  and  that 
1857.  It  has  often  been  exploded,  but  it  comes  ui 
smiling  every  time  anyone  proposes  "to  enjoy 
luxury"  of  reducing  taxes.  In  1842.  the  same  charj 
was  made  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  tl 
author  of  the  Compromise  Bill,  said  that  "it  was  ni 
correct  that  the  Compromise  Act  had  occasioned 
timbarrassments  of  the  countr)."  and  that  "it  was 
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grt'al  mistake  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  embarrass 
mcnts  of  the  country  had  resulti^d  from  it."  This 
"grtat  inistixke"  Mr.  Blaint;  has  made.  Mr.  Clay  said 
it  was  speculation  in  lands  and  the  expansion  of  the 
currency  that  produced  that  panic,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  cir- 
culation of  tiic  country  had  increased  from  $121,000,- 
000  in  1833,  to  $222,000,000  in  1S37.  The  increased 
circulation,  two-thirds  of  wliich  was  paper,  caused  an 
upward  tendency  in  prices.  People  who  had  money  in- 
\ested  it  inlands  ihat  were  constantly  rising  in  value, 
and  not  only  Investeil  all  they  had,  but  borrowed  all  they 
could  and  Invested  both  money  and  credit.  The  paper 
balloon  collapsed,  and  speculation  and  credits  fell  to 
the  ground.  Even  if  reducing  taxes  could  bring  on  a 
panic,  there  had  not  been  enough  reduction  at  that 
time  to  affect  anything.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
of  the  tariff  of  1832  were  still  in  force.  Ten  per 
cent,  was  reduced  January  1.  1834,  and  10  per  cent. 
January  1.  1S36.  The  average  rate  of  duly  on  dutia- 
ble goods  from  1833  lu  1837  was  36  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  five  years  fi-om  1842  to  1846  was  32  per  cent.  If 
tarifT  rates  averaging  32  per  cenL  gave  prosperity  to 
the  country,  as  Mr.  Blaine  says  they  did,  how  could 
the  higher  rate  of  36  per  cent,  bring  panic  and  bank- 
ruptcy? 

In  1857.  Congress,  finding  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
and  the  revenues  increasing  beyond  all  requirement 
for  government  expenditure,  again  reduced  the  taxes, 
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and  Mr.  Blaine  says  that  reduction  of  taxation 
on  the  panic  of  that  year.  The  panic  of  1857  was 
produced  by  the  same  cause  that  produced  the  one  of 
1837.  From  1850,  prices  continued  to  rise  until  1857. 
when  {jold  prices  touched  the  hij^hest  point  ever 
reached  within  tlie  momory  of  men  now  living.  Eacl 
year  brought  higher  prices  for  all  property.  Peopl( 
plunged  into  speculation  again,  buying  property,  pa; 
ing  all  the  money  they  had  and  going  in  debt  for  more. 
Anyone  who  will  examine  the  list  of  annual  prices 
the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  iSSi  will 
that  that  year  shows  the  highest  gold  prices  we  ha' 
ever  had  before  or  since.  And  any  person  who  will 
without  preconceived  prejudice,  read  the  history 
lliat  period,  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wa-s 
increase  of  circulation,  and  not  decrease  of  taxation, 
that  brought  on  the  fever  for  speculation  which  ended 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  speculators.  The  legitimate 
business  of  the  country  was  scarcely  touched.  Th< 
country  was  full  of  metallic  money.  Agriculture,  mai 
ufacture  and  commerce  had  distributed  it.  and  com 
dence  was  soon  restored  and  business  resumed  il 
usual  channels. 

The  revenue  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  July  50th, 
go  into  effect  December  ist.     Secretary  Walker  had 
predicted  in  his  report  tliat  the  passage  of  a  revenue 
measure  would    increase    imports  and  exports, 
would  enhance  the  price  of  our  agricultural  produci 
that  had  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  their  surplu; 
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he  results  proved  how  well  he  had  reckoned.  Before 
the  1st  of  December  came,  the  value  of  leading  agri- 
cultural products  rose  In  the  New  York  markets  23 
per  cent,  cotton  rose  18-^  per  cent.,  wheat  17^^  peiv 
cent.,  rye  18  per  cent.,  corn  241^  per  cent.,  oats  40^' 
cent.,  and  barley  24^^  per  cent.  Seven  of  the  princi- 
pal crops,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary,  had  increased  in 
value  $1 15.000,000,  and  he  estimated  that  the  increased 
value  of  the  whole  crop  amounted  to  $350,000,000.  If 
our  present  obstructive  tariff  were  reduced  to  the  aver- 
age rale  of  that  of  1846,  it  would  add  again  at  least  23 
percent,  to  the  vaue  of  our  crops,  which  is  claimed  by 
the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  be 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars;  and  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent,  would  add  to  it  more  than  $900,000,000. 
But  it  is  constantly  charged  that,  if  we  lower  our 
taxes,  we  will  let  in  foreign  goods  and  ruin  our  manu- 
facturers. If  this  is  true,  they  would  all  have  been 
ruined  between  1846  and  i860,  for  our  imports  and 
exports  were  constantly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
But  domestic  production  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and 
our  manufactures  grew  with  the  growth  of  our  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  During  the  decade,  from  1850 
10  t86o.  our  agricultural  product  increased  95  percent, 
and  our  manufacturing  product  85  per  cent.  Neithei 
agriculture,  commerce,  nor  manufactures  have  evei 
increased  at  an  equal  ratio  during  any  decade  througl 
which  we  have  passed,  either  before  or  since.  Fron 
i860  to  1870  nur  manufacturing  product  only  increase! 


So  per  cent.,  and  fiom  1870  to  1880  only  59  per  cem 
Under  the  revenue  tariffs  from  1S50  to  i860  the  pi 
ductlon  of  cotton  goods  Increased  76  per  cent,,  wootei 
goods  42  per  cent.,  carpetings  45  per  cent,  men's 
clothing  45  per  cent,,  boots  and  shoes  70  per  cent., 
paper  108  per  cent.,  printing  16S  per  cent.,  musical 
instruments  153  per  cent.,  coal  mining  1S2  per  cent, 
iron  mining  79  per  cent.,  steel  900  per  cent,  farming 
implements  156  per  cent.,  bar,  sheet  and  railroad  iroi 

iioo  per  cent.,  and  tlie  cash  value  of   farms    103  pt 
cent. 
Certainly    these    industries    were    not    injured    by 
enlarging  the  market.     Manufacturers  of  wool  were 
weighted  down  by  the  tax  of  30  per  cent,  on  wool  and 
the  same  on  the  finished  product,  until  the  Act  of  1857 
put  all  wool  costing  less  than  twenty  cents  per  pound 
on  the   free  list.      Then    the    woolen    manufactures 
sprang  forward  and  made  their  chief  increase  in  three 
years  of  the  ten.     Does  that  look  as  though  the  Eng;- 
lish  had  taken  our  home  market?     We  were  not  onl; 
holding  our  own  market,  but  we  were  beginning  ti 
take  the  markets  of  the  world.     Our  exports  of  all 
merchandise  increased  120  per  cent.,  cotton  manufac- 
tures 130  per  cent.,  iron  and  steel  190  per  cent.,  hai 
200  per  cent.,  boots  and  shoes  600  per  cent.,  we: 
ing  apparel  150  per  cent.,  earthen  and  stone  WJ 
300  per  cent.,  glass  100  per  cent.,  and  tin  200 
cent.     Does  not  this  look  as  though  we  were  tal 
tlie  English  markets,  instead  of  their  taking  ours, 
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Mr.  Blaine  says  they  were  doing?  We  were  not  only 
taking  her  markets,  but  the  markets  of  all  other  rivals, 
because  we  were  making  better  and  cheaper  goods. 
Does  any  advocate  of  commercial  restriction  assert 
that  during  any  ten  years  of  our  history,  either  before 
or  since  that  period,  we  ever  Increased  our  exports, 
either  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  products,  at  an 
equal  ratio?  The  same  prosperous  growth  Is  shown 
in  the  enormous  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  which 
from  185010  1 860  was  126  per  cent.  It  has  never 
been  approximated  before  or  since.  ■ 

At  Issue  with  Mr.  Blaine.  M 

The  marvellous  growth  of  the  country  in  all  depart- 
ments of  national  industry  under  the  free-trade  tariffs 
of  1846  and  1857  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Blaine,  but  he 
says  it  was  due  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
to  the  CHmean  War,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Irish 
famine,  and  other  adventitious  circumstances.  He 
forgets  that  the  prosperity  had  come  and  was  firmly 
established  before  an  ounce  of  gold  had  found  its  way 
from  the  mines  of  California  to  the  channels  of  circu- 
lation. The  Crimean  War,  occurring  long  after  the 
tariff  of  1846  had  torn  down  the  barriers  and  let  in  the 
prosperity,  had  no  effect  upon  the  country  prior  to 
1853,  when  it  began.  It  probably  increased  the  price 
of  bread-stuffs  in  1854  and  1855,  but  it  had  no  effect 
upon  American  manufactures.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  stimulated  the  production  of  cotton  goods,  hats,  j 


,  except  in  sii 
the  export  of  food  and  army  stores.  England  and 
France  certainly  supplied  their  own  arms  and  ordnance 
and  quarter- master's  stores.  Prices  touched  their 
highest  point  in  1857,  after  the  war  had  closed.  But 
the  assertion  that  our  own  war  with  Mexico,  which 
began  and  terminated  before  1850,  was  the  cause  of  J 
the  increased  national  wealth  from  1850  to  i860,  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  importation,  exportation  anc) 
consumption,  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  conception. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  Stated 
from  1850  to  i860  was  ^^550.000,000,  while  from  1861 
to  1870  it  was  5576,000,000.  and  from    1870  to 
it  was  $700,000,000.      Why  did  not  the  greater  pn: 
duction  of  the    two  decades  after   i860  give  greatej 
prosperit)',  if  that  gave  the  prosperity  in  the  formen^ 
decade?  Instead  of  that,  the  growth  of  neither  national 
wealth,      agriculture,     manufactures    nor     commerce 
approximated  it.     Leaving  out  the  decade  of  the  war. 
and  comparing  that  from    1870  to  1880.  when  there 
was  the  largest  gold  production,  instead  of  enormous 
increase  of  prosperity,  there  never  has  been  a  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country  so  black  with  disaster. 
Kor  more  than  half  the  decade  all  the  industries  of  the_ 
countr)'  were  stretched  upon  their  backs.     The  road 
and  highways  were  filled   with  tramps  and  I 
ligratlon    was    falHng   off     year    by    ye 


emigration  increasing  year  by  year.  State  after  State 
was  tottering  on  its  foundation  ami  calling  on  the  gen- 
eral government  fi>r  aid  to  keep  on  its  feet.  The 
central  city  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  set  on 
fire  by  staning  workingnien  who  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  there  was  not  power  enough  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  either  to  suppress  the  disorder  or  ex- 
tinguish the  flames.  During  a  large  part  of  that  decade 
it  was  estimated  that  three  millions  of  men  were  out 
of  work.  Tlie  gold  product  that  Mr.  Blaine  thinks 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  free- 
trade  decade  ought  to  have  produced  the  same  effect, 
and  in  a  greater  degree,  from  1S70  to  1S80.  The 
fact  is.  that  California  gold  had  little  to  do  with  the 
material  condition  of  the  country  at  either  period. 
The  great  body  of  it  left  the  country  as  fast  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  mines.  Our  circulation  in  1850  was 
)S  2  65, 000. 000,  and  in  i860  it  was  $487,000,000,  but  we 
had  exported  $400,000,000.  The  Increase  In  our  cir- 
culation had  come  from  increased  prices  for  our  exports 
and  decreased  prices  for  our  imports.  .The  Irish 
famine  cost  us  as  much  in  the  decline  in  cotton  as  it 
Hiatle  up  in  the  advance  in  provisions,  but,  like  the 
Mexican  War.  it  was  over  before  die  free-trade  decade 
began.  The  Crimean  War  came  and  went,  and  still 
the  prosperity  continued  and  at  an  increasing  rate. 
The  question  still  remains :  "  What  produced  it  if  un- 
shackled conunerce  did  not?" 
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Mr,  Blaine  says  that  the  periods  of  depression 
our  home  manufactures  were  those  in  which  England 
most  prospered  in  her  commercial  relations  with  us. 
In  this  statement  he  is  not  accurate.  When  England 
is  most  prosperous,  she  has  the  most  money  to  buy 
what  we  have  to  sell  and  what  her  wants  require  her 
to  buy.  and  these  are  mainly  agricultural  products. 
When  she  is  most  prosperous,  she  makes  an  active 
demand  on  our  farmers  for  cotton,  breadstuffs  and 
provisions.  This  active  demand  always  raises  the  prices 
of  all  farm  products  all  over  the  country,  and  distri- 
butes wealth  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Between 
1879  and  iSSi  England's  prosperity  enabled  her  to 
demand  of  our  farmers,  and  pay  for.  a  large  amount 
of  tlieir  products.  The  value  of  the  articles  we  sent 
her  in  1881  amounted  to  $477,000,000,  and  that  was 
more  than  half  of  our  total  exports  to  all  countries, 
*  By  her  prosperity  chiclly,  we  increased  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  from  ^546,000,000  in  1879  t< 
$730,000,000  in  18S1.  This  enormous  increase  wi 
the  result  mosdy  of  England's  ability  to  buy  from 
and  pay  us  for  our  surplus.  The  increased  demani 
very  greatly  increased  the  -prices  of  these  products, 
and  distributed  among  our  farmers  a  large  amount  of 
money.  There  was  an  average  increase  in  the  prii 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potati 
hay  and  cotton  of  42  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of  18; 

Now,  if  England's  prosperity  enabled  lu 
and  consume  $200,000,000  more  of  our  agncull 
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products  [Ill's  year  than  she  did  last  year,  die  increased 
demand  would  again  increase  the  prices  of  diese  pro- 
ducts, and  if  it  amounted  to  42  per  cent.,  as  it  did 
before,  it  would  add  ;jS  1,500,000. 000  to  the  value  of  our 
crop,  which,  wc  have  seen,  is  estimalL'd  at  ^4,000,000,- 
ooo.  This  large  sum.  dislribiiled  among  our  farmers, 
would  soon  be  distributed  among  all  classes.  Nine 
dollars  out  of  every  ten  would  be  spent  for  articles  to 
be  consumed  by  the  purchaser.  How  would  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  share  in  the  result  of  this  prosperity 
of  England?  We  produce  annually  about  $7,000,- 
000,000  of  manufactured  products.  We  exported 
last  year  $138,000,000,  and  we  imported,  including 
raw  sugar,  manufactures  amounting  to  $422,000,000 
so  that  our  total  home  consumption  reaches  about 
$7,300,000,000,  of  which  over  94  per  cent  is  home 
production,  and  less  than  6  per  cent,  foreign  produc- 
tion. 

Now,  when  this  large  increased  weaUh — die  result 
mainly  of  England's  prosperity  and  what  is  left  of  our 
trade  with  her — is  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
manufactures,  who  is  to  reap  the  incalculable  benefits 
from  its  expenditure?  Ninety-four  per  cent,  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  die  home  producers  and  home 
laborers,  and  6  per  cent,  into  those  of  the  foreigner. 
This  will  create  an  active  demand  for  home  products, 
and  an  active  demand  for  the  raw  materials  and  tlie 
labor  to  make  them,  and  this  again  will  increase  the 
price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages  of  labor.     So 
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that,  after  all,  not  only  is  the  prosperity  of  Englai 
communicated  to  our  farmers,  but,  through  tliem,  it 
goes  to  tlie  manufacturers,  to  the  laborers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials,  and  it  does  not  stop  yet. 
'l"he  consumer  and  the  producer  are  not  side  by  side, 
and  never  will  be.  The  merchant  and  the  middle-man 
have  to  supply  the  missing  link,  and  when  there  is  an 
increased  product  to  be  distributed  there  is  an  active 
demand  made  on  them  for  their  services,  and  they 
obtain  constant  employment  and  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Blaine's  mistake  is  the  mistake  of  the  system 
which  he  is  attempting,  with  his  splendid  ability,  to  sup- 
port, and  nowhere  in  this  or  any  other  country  could 
it  have  chosen  an  abler  champion.  It  is  being  assailed 
at  ereiy  point,  and  it  will  require  all  of  his  tact  and  talent 
to  cover  its  retreat  and  prevent  it  from  degeneratii 
into  a  rout  as  it  leaves  the  field. 
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Protection  a  False  System. 

The  system  falsely  called  protection,  maintains  that 
-commerce  is  a  gambling  device  in  which  one  party 
wins  and  the  other  loses.    Therefore,  if  England  makes 
anything  in  a  trade  with  us.  she  is  benefited  and  we 
are  injured.      But  tlie  truth  is,  boUi  parties  are  be: 
filed.     We  can  produce  much  that  she  wants,  bei 
and  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  she  can  produce  mi 
that  wc  want,  cheaper  and  better  than  we  can  ;  and 
uxchange  is  beneficial  to  both.     Our  vast  system 
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manufactures  stands  upon  the  same  solid  and  immov- 
able foundation  as  our  agriculture.  There  are  but 
few  things  in  either  that  we  cannot  produce  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  produced  elsewhere,  and  that  article 
whose  cost  of  production  is  the  lowest,  holds  the  mar- 
ket against  all  competitors.  Throughout  our  whole 
history  we  have  been  exporting  a  large  part  of  our  ' 
annual  crops  to  others  who  could  either  not  produce 
them  at  all  or  not  as  cheaply  as  they  could  obtain  them 
by  producing  something  else  and  exchanging  their 
surplus  for  ours.  No  tariff  levied  upon  agricultural 
products  can  help  them.  It  can  only  hurt  them,  as  it 
does  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  the  things  that  would  ' 
come  to  be  exchanged  for  them.  We  have  the  soil 
and  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and 
cotton  and  to  raising  the  stock  which  supplies  the  food 
for  mankind.  It  yields  a  larger  return  for  the  labor  i 
expended  than  any  other  country.  We  have  more 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  skilful  farmers  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  We  use  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  make  our  labor  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  labor  of  any  other  people.  These 
advantages  enable  us  to  produce  a  greater  quantity 
in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  lower  cost,  and  hence  we  can 
hold  our  own  market  against  the  world.  J 

But  it  is  not  in   the  home   market  that  our  agricul-  ■ 
tural  interest  is  imperiled.     It  is  in  the  foreign  market, 
and  the  danger  there  does  not  come  from  rival  pro- 
ducts, for  we  can  raise  our  products  and  pay  the  costs 


of  transportation  to  market  and  then  undersell  n 
profit  all  rivals.  The  danger  is  in  foreign  and 
mestic  tariffs  that  prohibit  our  entrance  into  tlie  man 
ket.  Some  years  ago  we  exported  bread-stuffs  i\ 
provisions  largely  to  European  markets  on  the  c< 
linenl.  The  trade  is  now  almost  destroyed 
hostile  tariffs  In  retaliation  for  our  prohibitions  again 
their  manufactures.  Our  productive  capacity  is  grcatd 
than  our  capacity  to  consume,  and  die  excess  is  groij 
ing  greater  year  by  year,  and  if  we  arc  to  be  shut  c 
from  our  consumers,  the  surplus  must  be  thrown  iipd 
die  home  market,  already  largely  over-supplied,  wiq 
the  prices  constantly  low  and  constantly  tending  to-l 
lower  level.  The  result  is.  that  agricultural  productiorr 
is  discouraged,  the  output  is  decreased,  and  the 
farmers  are  kept  straightened  and  with  no  prospects 
of  bettering  their  condition.  We  have  to-day  twelvj 
millions  more  people  than  we  had  in  iS8i.  and  yj 
our  exports  of  agriculture  are  230.000,000  less  that! 
they  were  that  year,  when  they  should  be  250,000,000 
more,  and  would  be  if  the  markets  were  not  shut 
against  us.  If  we  would  open  our  markets  to  I 
products  of  other  countries,  ours  would  be  demandej 
and  taken  in  exchange  for  theirs.  Hut  as  long 
refuse  to  take  their  surplus,  they  cannot  take  ours, 
cause  they  have  nothing  else  with  which  to  pay. 
solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  removaT 
of  the  barriers  which  we  have  interposed  against  the 
admission  of  their  products,  and  that  will  permit  them 
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to  come  and  exchange  with  us.  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both. 

Our  manufacturers,  like  our  farmers,  are  standing 
sadly  in  need  of  more  extended  markets.  With  the  capi- 
tal, machinery  and  manual  labor  now  organized  and 
embarked  in  manufacturing,  we  can  turn  out  a  third 
more  product  than  our  people  can  consume,  and  we 
must  either  have  more  markets  and  more  consumers, 
or  less  product,  less  employment,  less  wages,  and  less 
profits  to  capital. 

Situated  as  we  are  to-day,  we  are  shut  out  from  the 
world's  markets  because  the  cost  of  our  production  is 
greater  tlian  that  of  our  rivals.  We  only  export  a 
trifle  of  the  vast  product  we  manufacture — about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  With  our  productive  ma- 
chiner)',  with  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  con- 
stantly in  advance  of  the  world,  with  our  cheap  and 
skilled  labor,  we  can  produce,  cheaper  and  better,  more 
than  half  the  products  which  the  manufacturing  people 
of  Europe  are  distributing  through  the  world,  if  we 
could  obtain  the  materials  at  the  same  cost.  Europe 
is  exporting  a  thousand  millions  of  textiles  everj-  year, 
most  of  which  we  can  make  more  cheaply  than  she  1 
can,  and  give  better  employment  and  better  wages  to 
our  people  ;  but  the  ilock-mastcr  says  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  give  him  a  bounty  on  his  wool, 
the  hemp-grower  on  his  hemp,  the  coal-owner  on  Iiis 
coal,  and  tlie  manufacturer  on  his  machinery ;  and  by 
the  time    all    the  bounties  are  paid   the  cost  of    the 


product  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  sold  anywhere  but 
home,  and  there  the  home  consumer  is  bound  to  buy. 
and  pay  all   these  costs,  or  go  without.     If  Congress 
would  remove  tlie  duly  from  all  materials  that  enter 
into   manufacture,  then  we  could  buy  them  on  e({ual 
terms  with    die   foreigner,  and,  having  advantage  of- 
him  in  the  cheapness  of  our  labor,  we  could  soon  start 
all  our  machinery  and  operate  it  in  full  time,  and  give 
full  employment  and  better  wages  to  our  workmen. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  make  and 
export  the  largest  part  of  the  metal  goods  that  are 
now  made   in  and    exported    from    European  sho] 
Widi  the  cost  of  production    brought  to  the  low 
point  by  the  removal  of  all  taxes  on   materials  goii 
into    manufacture,  we   should  soon    recover  our 
position  as    carrier   of  the    world's  commerce, 
should  soon  see  our  commercial  marine  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  instead  of  paying  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  to  foreigners  to  carry  our  commerce,  we  shoul 
pay  it  to  our  own   people,  and  give  employment 
thousands  of  Americans  in  our  carrying  trade.     But ' 
fore  we  begin  the  contest  with  other  nations,  we  mui 
get  rid  of  the  Pennsylvania  idea  that  it  is  better  to  hai 
a  man  than  to  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  in  i860  the  population  of 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  about  the 
and  that  our  wealth  was  then  fourteen  thousand  raillioi 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  was  twenty-nine  thousai 
millions,  and  that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  UniO 
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Stales  had  added  nearly  thirty  thousand  millions  to  lier 
wealth,  and  Great  Britain  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions 
to  hers.     With  a  small  error  in  the  statement  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  he  is  correct.    Our, 
national   weaiih'in  1S60   was  over  sixteen    thousand 
millions,  instead  of  under  fourteen,  and  the  gain  of 
the  United  States  in  twenty  years  was  twcnly-sevcn^ 
thousand    millions,  instead  of  thirty.     But  does  that* 
prove  that  because  the  United  States  has  commercial 
restriction,  and  Great  Britain  has  not,  the  former  has 
surpassed  her  rival  In  the    race  for  wealth?     Let  us.j 
apply  the  same  test  to  l-'rancc.     She  has  commerci; 
restriction,  just  as  we  have,  and  if  Uiat  is  the  cause  ofj 
our  superior  growth  over  England,  it  oughtto  produc 
the  same  efTecI  in  France.     France  is  an  older  counti 
than   Great  Britain,  is  more  populous,  and  has  beei 
for  years.     Great  Britain  got  her  artisans  from  Fran^ 
and  the  Low  Countries  during  the  religious  persecu-1 
tions  of  the  Protestants  on  the  Continent,  and  that  was 
the  germ  from  which  her  manufactures  sprang.     And 
yet   in    1SS2.  while    France    had    thirty-seven  million 
people,  and  Great  Britain  thirty-five  million,  thewealtl 
gf'Tireat  Britain    was    ;(;44, 800,000,000  and    that  o; 
France  was  ^48.300,000,000.     Germany,  another  pro- 
tection   country,    had    forty-fivo    million    people    and 
$31,615,000,000  of  wealth.      Botli  countries  older  than 
England  and  yet  both  behind  her.     There  is  no  con- 
nection whatever  between  any  of  these  facts  and  the 
issue  joined.     They  arc  like  the  difference  In  the  rate 
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of  wages  between  the  United  States  and  Great] 
Britain,  It  has  been  claimed  by  Protectionists  that] 
our  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  Great  Totain's  bc-j 
cause  we  have  high  tariffs  and  she  has  not.  On  thej 
other  hand,  Germany  and  France  have  lower  rates  ofi 
wages  than  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  have  high  tariffs,! 
and  she  has  not.  Protection  seems  to  be  a  principle 
that  can  work  both  ways. 
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How  Wealth  is  Made. 


Instead  of  claiming  our  inarvellous  growth  as  the 
logical  result  of  commercial  restriction  because  it  has 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  show  how  wealth  is 
made  and  trace  it  back  to  that  source,  if  it  be  the 
rightful  one.  How  is  the  dollar,  the  unit  of  the  vast 
pile,  made  ?  The  answer  must  be,  By  labor.  That  is 
the  producing  cause  of'  all  wealth.  And  the  lai^est 
wealth  will  be  made  where  labor  produces  the  largest 
amount  of  products  in  a  given  time.  These  products 
will  take  their  largest  value  where  there  is  the 
largest  demand  for  their  consumption,  and  that  is  in 
the  markets  where  the  same  articles  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, or  cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply,  or  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand.  Hence, 
the  surplus  must  find  its  markets  away  from  home, 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  not  at  home,  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  At  home  it  has  its  lowest  value,  because  it 
is  not  wanted ;  away   from   home  it  finds  its  highc: 
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value,  because  it  is  wanted.  But  the  person  v 
wants,  must  have  the  capacity  to  buy;  this  he  ( 
only  have  by  having  the  right  lo  sell,  and  have  his  suH 
plus  conveyed  lo  his  customer.  This  is  commerce; 
I  laving  the  right  to  enter  the  market  where  his  pro- 
duct is  wanted,  and  to  sell  tt  at  the  highest  price  hd 
can  obtain,  he  is  that  much  more  able  to  buy  and  paj^ 
for  the  surplus  of  others;  and  all  parties  having* 
access  to  markets  where  these  products  are  wanted 
obtain  the  highest  prices  and  accumulate  the  most 
wealth.  Just  in  the  proportion  that  the  market  is 
closed  and  the  product  driven  back  upon  the  producer, 
just  so  is  the  price  decreased  and  the  ratio  of  accu- 
mulation of  wealih  retarded. 

This  is  what  protection  does.  When  protection  puts 
taxes  upon  the  goods  of  the  foreigner  that  prohibit 
them  from  coming  here,  he  is  rendered  less  able  to 
take  in  exchange  the  surplus  which  we  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  give.  He  takes  less  of  our  wheat,  flourJ 
cotton  and  provisions  ;  a  larger  surplus  is  left  in  the 
home  market;  the  demand  is  decreased,  the  price  falls 
and  the  growth  of  wealth  is  retarded.  Protection, 
therefore,  has  lessened  the  height  of  the  column,  high 
as  it  is.  Had  it  not  been  for  restrictions  and  prohibi- 
tions on  our  trade,  it  would  have  been  greater. '  Our 
enormous  growth  is  due  to  our  rich  soil,  to  our  splet.- 
did  climate,  and  lo  the  productive  efficiency  of  our 
farmers  ;  and  in  manufactures,  to  the  great  multipli- 
cation of  machinery  and  its  productive  power,  and  ttfj 
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the  genius  and  skill  of  our  workmen,  as  well  as  to  the  , 
immense  mineral  wealth  which  we  have,  and  which  we 
are  taking  out  of  the  earth  and  consuming  at  home 
and  shipping  to  foreign  countries.  The  superiority  of 
our  ];ilx)r  over  tliat  of  Great  Britain  may  be  shown  by  1 
one  item.  Mr.  Hill,  formerly  statistician  of  the  Stale 
Department,  in  an  argument  before  the  Tariflf  Com- 
mission in  1882,  said,  that  in  that  year  we,  with  5.250,  ' 
000  hands,  produced  double  what  Great  Britain  did 
with  5,140.000  hands.  Gateley's  "World's  Progress"  ] 
puts  our  product  in  18S2  at  six  thousand  millions  and 
Great  Britain's  at  four  thousand  millions.  Even  that 
would  show  that  the  same  number  of  laborers  here 
produce  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  in  Great 
Britain,  This  accounts  for  our  superior  wealth.  No 
people  ever  have  increased  or  ever  will  increase  in 
wealth  by  the  help  of  taxation.  No  people  can  increase 
in  wealtli  by  being  kept  out  of  market  with  their  pro- 
ducts. Taking  one  dollar  out  of  a  man's  pocket  does 
not  put  two  in.  How  can  taking  a  man's  money  and 
giving  it  to  another  increase  his  wealtli  ? 

Without  showing  die  least  connection  between  his  1 
facts  and  his  theory,  Mr.    Blaine  continues  to  make  ] 
statements  about  the  growth  of  llie  United  States  and 
compa're  it  with  the  growth  of  England.     It  is  some- 
what strange  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  compare 
his  own  country  with  any  of  those  on  the  Continent  J 
whose    foreign  trade  is  under  the  same  restrictions.  I 

e  will  find  we  have  excelled  them  more  than  we  have  ] 


England.  Coming  to  particulars,  he  says  that  Englisl 
steel  rails  were  delivered  in  New  York  in  1S62  at 
$103.44  in  gold  and  in  186431  $88  per  ton.  and  tliatup 
to  1S70  English  manufacturers  held  the  market;  but 
what  reduced  the  price  from  $103.44  *"'  $88  he  does 
not  tell  us.  It  was  certainly  not  our  competition,  for 
during  the  three  years  prior  to  1S70  we  produced  less 
than  twenty  thousand  tons.  Bnt  in  1870,  he  says, 
under  the  specific  duty  of  $28  per  ton,  we  took  the 
home  market  and  held  it  until  during  the  last  summer 
the  home  and  the  foreign  price  were  substantially  the 
same.  He  might  have  made  his  statement  still  stronger 
and  said  that  in  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1S78  the  prices 
in  the  United  States  were  tower  than  in  Great  Britain, 
But  does  that  prove  that  the  high  taxes  put  on  tlie 
rails  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  For  the  years  prior  to  1870  the  tax  was  45 
per  cent,  and  the  prices  ranged  from  $106  to  $166  per 
ton  :  so  that  the  duty  at  the  lowest  was  $47.70  per  ton, 
and  on  the  highest.  $74-70  per  toi'.  If  it  was  high 
duties  that  developed  this  industry,  why  did  it  not, 
prior  to  1870,  reach  the  point  claimed  for  it  in  1889? 
The  steel-rail  industry  is  new,  and  it  started  in  this 
country  soon  after  it  did  in  England.  And  as  soon  as 
our  manufacturers  could  procure  the  patents  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  competition  at  home,  and 
through  the  tariff  be  protected  against  competition 
rrom  abroad,  they  went  to  work  to  amass  a  great  for- 
tune.    The  prices  from  1S75  to   1878,  and  the  pri< 
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given  by  Mr.  Blaine,  show  that  we  tan  produce  rails  ' 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in   England,  and 
when  the  demand  is  dull  and  prices  fall  so  that  English 
rails  cannot  be  imported  and  pay  die  heavy  duty  and  j 
be  sold,  then  our  manufacturers  have  the  market  all  to  I 
themselves  and  fix  the  price  according  to  die  demand. 
When  the  demand  is  great  and  the  prices  go  up.  as  | 
they  did  in  1871,  1872  and  1S73.  then  importation  sets  ] 
in,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  amount  fixed  by  1 
the  tariff  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  product, 

Cleveland's  View  Sustained. 
Mr.  Blaine  challenges  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  message  that  "while   comparatively 
a  few  use  the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign 
products,  purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  this  country',  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  quite 
the  same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the 
imported    articles."       Mr.  Blaine    thinks  "Mr.  Cleve- 
land's argument  would  have  been  strengthened  if  he  , 
had  given  a  few  examples — nay.  if  he  had  given  onej 
example-  to  sustain  his  charge."     I  will  do  myself  the  i 
pleasure  of  strengthening  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument,  | 
and  will  give  him,  for  Mr.  Cleveland,  "  a  few  examples"  ' 
of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,     I  will  take  sfel  ' 
rails  to  start  with.     In  1870,  we  imported  44,000  tons  I 
of  steel  rails,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market  J 


J52  per  ton,  and  duty  at  J28,  The  cost  price  in  oui 
market,  duty  paid,  was  ^78,  exclusive  of  costs  of  freight, 
insurance,  commissions,  profits,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  we  produced  34,000  tons ;  price  at  homi 
$102.50.  In  1872,  we  imported  105,000  tons,  fc 
which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market  $58.17  per  ton 
duty,  J28  per  ton  ;  together,  $86. 1  7  price  laid  down  11 
New  York,  exclusive  of  freights  and  other  charges.^ 
At  the  same  time  we  produced  83,000  tons  at  $ 
per  ton.  In  1S73,  we  imported  139,000  tons;  price 
in  foreign  country,  $64.43  per  ton  ;  duty,  $28  ;  making 
$92.43  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  we  produced  at 
home  115.000  tons;  home  price,  $120.50  per  ton. 
In  1880,  we  imported  612,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  worl 
in  foreign  markets  $18.84  P^*"  W"  :  duty.  $7  per  ton 
whole  cost  delivered  in  New  York,  without  freight  01 
Dther  charges,  $25.84.  Referring  to  the  price-list  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  we  find  the  average 
price  for  that  year  of  pig-iron  in  Philadelphia  was 
$28.50.  In  1881,  we  imported  295,666  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market,  $20. 
per  ton  ;  $7  duty  added,  made  $27.56  delivered 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  average  Amerlc; 
price  was  $31.36  per  ton.  In  18S2,  we  imported  118, 
062  tons,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market 
$18.77  P^f  ton  ;  $7  duty  added,  made  $25.77  delivered 
in  New  York.  TTie  American  price  for  the  same 
time  was  $3 1.36  per  ton.     In  each  one  of  these  cases  the 
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domestic  manufacturer  sold  his  product  for  a  price  | 
liigh  enough  to  cover  foreign  price,  tariff  and  all  other 
char^jes  added. 

These    "few    examples"  may  be  accepted    as  evi- 
dence of  the  cost  to  the  home  consumer  of  the  articles  I 
which  art:  dutiable  and  which  are  imported.     It  is  no  1 
answer  to  this  to  say  that  for  many  articles  chargeable  I 
with  duty  the  price  here  is  lower  than  in  foreign  coun-  | 
tries.     When  it  is,  we  do  not  import  them.     When- 
ever the  price  rises  high  enough  to  import  and  sell 
with  duty  added,  then  the  similar  article  produced  at 
home  gets  "  nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price." 

Tile  steel  rails  which   Mr.  Blaine  says  were  worth  j 
$35  P*'''  ^""  '"   England  and  the  same  in  the  United  ] 
Slates,  are  not  affected  by  the  tariff.       When  the  de- 
mand is  small  and  prices  are  low,  on r  manufacturers  fall 
below  the  lop  of  the  tariff  wall,  and  supply  th<  m  at 
such  prices  above  cost  of  production  as  they  can  obtain; 
but  when   tlie  demand  is  great  and  prices  rise,  the 
domestic  manufacturer  uses  the  tariff  to  lift  his  prices  J 
$17  per  ton  higher  than  the  foreign  price.     Then  both  J 
the  foreign  and  the  domestic  rails  carry  to  the  con- 
sumer the  full  tarilT  rates.     Mr.  lilaine  asks  if  anyone  I 
believes  that  steel  rails  could  ever  have  been  furnished  J 
as  cheaply  as  English  rails  except  by  the  steady  com-1 
petition  of  American  producers  with  the  English  and'B 
among    themselves.       What  competition    was  there 
.imong  American  manufacturers?     It  was  a  monopoly, 
Tht:  manufacturers  owned  a  patent,  and  there  could  be 


no  Lompetition.  There  was  no  competition  again 
the  English  manufacturers,  for  the  uriff  prohiljitei 
them  from  competing,  except  when  prices  were 
high  that  the  Englishman  could  send  his  rails  here.  ] 
duty  and  charges,  and  make  profits,  though  ^28  t 
the  ton  less  than  the  American  manufacturer 
making. 

He  cites  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  tarifl 
in  building  up  the  carpel  trade.     Hr  says  thatin  i860 
nearly   one-half  of  the   carpels    used  in  the    Unitird 
States  were  imported,  and  now,  out  of  ^xt>'  mtllic 
paid  annually  for  caqiets,  less  than  a  million  is  |>a]| 
for    foreign  caq>ets.     And  he  might  truthfully  hav( 
added,  "there  is  nn  reason  why  wc  should    buy  an 
from  abroad."     The  woolen  industry-  ever  since  tSxJ 
has  had  a  dead  body  bnimd  on  its  sbouldr-rft  in  the  iSi 
on  wool,  and  it  will  never  show  what  it  is  capable  r. 
doing  until  wool  and  all    other  materials  u»ed  in  ia 
manufacture  arc  relieved   from  tiriff  taxation,  and  { 
revenue  duly  placed  upon   ihc  finished  product,     Ifl 
wool,  like  cotton,  had  been  free  of  duty  from  iHyt  i 
1S60,  it  would  have  made  the  same  growth  as  cntu 
manufactures ;  but    ihe   50  per  cent,  duty  f»o   woi 
greatly  restricted  the  domestic  productinn,  and  it  maill 
but  little  progress  until  after  the  uriff  of  1857,  wheJ 
all  wool  under  tweniy  cents  a  pound  wa-i  put  on  l)il 
free  list.     In  the  three  years  Urtw-rn  ihal  lime  am 
i860  it  made  a  ver>'  considerable  growth.     Mr  Blaini 
begs  the  question  when  he  say&  that  carpeu  are  cheajie 
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now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  So  Is  every- 
thing; but  taxing  people  did  not  reduce  the  price,  or 
give  the  carpet- workers  better  wages,  as  he  contends. 
The  price  of  carpets  has  been  reduced  by  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man by  the  increased  amount  of  work  he  does  in  a  day. 

Mr,  Blaine  wants  to  know  what  tlie  thousands  of 
laborers  employed  in  steel-rail  manufacture  would  do 
if  the  tariff  were  removed  from  steel  rails?  The. 
answer  is  ready:  They  would  make  steel  rails.  HeJ 
himself  shows  that  we  can.  and,  when  we  have  to  do 
so,  do,  produce  steel  rails  as  cheaply  as  they  are  pro- 
duced in  England.  Now,  if  the  duly  were  entirely 
removed,  a  ton  of  rails  would  be  very  much  cheaper; 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for  them  and 
for  the  labor  that  makes  them  ;  that  increased  demand 
would  increase  the  wages  of  the  men;  there  would  be 
more  rails  made,  more  railroads  built,  more  mea^ 
employed  and  a  reduction  in  transportation  charges.. 
The  only  change  which  would  be  made  that  would 
damaging  to  anybody  would  be  the  reduction  in  thi 
profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  be  elated  at  the  statement 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  we  produce  cloth  and  iron  ai 
high  prices,  instead  of  cereals  and  cotton  at  low  prices, 
and  he  proceeds  tn  thank  him  profusely  in  tlie  name 
of  alt  the  friends  of  high  taxes.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  farmer  will  not  become  hilarious  at  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Blaine  to  increase  for  him  the  cost  of 
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producing  his  cotton  and  his  grains.  Tlie  wliole  pro- 
gress of  otir  industrial  system  and  its  enormous  growth 
have  come  through  decreasing  the  cost  of  production 
by  utilizing  machinery  and  other  agencies  for  increas- 
ing product.  If  the  Western  farmer  could  lower  the 
present  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  there 
would  be  a  greater  margin  of  profit  between  cost  of 
production  and  market  prices.  If  a  southern  farmer 
could,  by  labor-saving  machinery  or  otherwise,  reduce 
tlic  cost  of  making  a  bale  of  cotton  one-half  below 
what  it  is  to-day,  tlie  South  would  advance  with  even 
greater  strides  than  she  is  now  making. 

As  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  our  manufacturers  are  pro- 
ducing iron  and  cloth  at  high  prices,  and  our  farmers 
have  to  pay  that  increased  cost  when  they  buy  and 
consume  these  products,  and  it  is  an  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome and  exhausting  tax  upon  Uiem.  If  the  tax 
on  coal  and  ores  were  taken  off,  iron  could  be  pro- 
duced cheaper;  if  the  tax  on  wool  and  machinerj'  and 
dyes  were  taken  off,  the  cost  of  producing  woolen 
goods  would  be  reduced;  but,  as  it  is,  the  price  to  the 
consumer  is  enhanced  by  these  taxes,  consumption  is 
restricted,  and  many  have  to  go  without  who  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  buy. 

Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  believe  in  scarcity,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  farmers  not  to  raise  so  much 
grain  because  the  foreign  market  is  so  filled  that  the 
prices  are  unduly  lowered.  What  else  would  he  have 
them  raise?     Would  he  have  them  btop  work?     The 


interest  on  their  debts  does  not  stop  running  whi 
they  stop  working.  Would  it  not  be  belter  to  let  the 
farmers  go  on  working  and  raise  all  the  wheat  they 
can  and  send  it  to  foreign  markets,  where  there  are 
now,  and  always  will  be,  consumers  enough  to  take  it 
all  at  good  prices,  if  our  government  will  only  let  us 
take  what  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  and  what  we 
want  and  need?  England  needs  our  food  products, 
and  when  she  takes  them  to  the  extent  that  we  take 
from  her  what  she  has  to  give,  then  she  must  look  to 
India,  Russia  and  other  countries  to  mike  out  her 
supply  and  take  from  them  products  that  cost  them 
more  to  produce  than  ours  cost  us.  If  we  examine 
the  report  on  foreign  commerce  for  iS88,  we  will  see 
in  a  table  prepared  by  our  Bureau  of  Statistics  tliat 
the  export  price  of  our  wheat  for  a  series  of  years  has 
been  lower  than  the  export  price  of  any  other  countrs' 
on  the  globe.  What  wc  want  is  not  to  limit  the  pro- 
duct or  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  as  Mr, 
iSlaine  seems  to  think,  but  to  increase  the  facilities  of 
exchange.  An  increased  recognition  of  the  natural 
right  of  our  farmers  to  buy  and  sell  would  be  the  ti 
solution  of  the  dilficulty. 

Mr.  Blaine  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  stated 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  wages  have  increased  in  England 
since  the  removal  of  all  shackles  from  her  foreign  com- 
merce. But  he  attributes  the  advance  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  workmen  to  the  United  States.  Both 
causes  contributed  to  it.     It  is  not  a  Itttle  surprisi 
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to  witness  the  facility  with  which  protectionists  shift 
their  logic.  He  has  been  impressing  us  all  through 
his  very  able  article  with  the  idea  that  it  was  protec- 
tion that  raised  wages  ;  now  he  says  it  is  demand  and 
supply.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  the  same  argument  for 
free  trade  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  used  for  protection ; 
in  order  to  parry  the  blow,  Mr.  Blaine  contends  that  it 
was  not  free  trade  that  increased  English  wages,  but 
scarcity  of  English  labor.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  6nd 
Mr.  Blaine  admitting  that  wages  are  regulated  by  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  that  when  English  workmen 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  the  labor  supply  was 
reduced,  the  demand  for  labor  increased,  and  therefore 
the  rate  of  wages  was  increased.  Following  it  up. 
the  immigration  here  increasing,  the  supply  decreased 
correspondingly  the  demand  for  labor,  and  retarded 
the  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Our  rate  of  wages,  just  as  that  in  England,  is  fi.\ed 
by  the  amount  of  demand  for  work,  the  number  of 
laborers  ready  to  respond  to  that  demand,  and  the 
skill  and  capacity  of  the  laborer  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired by  his  employer.  He  is  not  protected  by  any 
tariff  imposed  on  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  can- 
not be.  In  common  with  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
he  is  taxed  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  tlie  man 
who  owns  the  products,  not  the  muscle  or  the  brain. 
Protecting  his  product  does  not  protect  him  against 
competition.  There  are  no  protective  duties  on  for- 
eign labor.     It  is  on  the  free  list.     And  so  far  as  our 


labor  is  concerned,  it  has  had  to  contend  against  I 
trade  from  tlie  beginriing  of  the  government.  The 
tariff  protects  the  thing  that  labor  makes,  but  that  does 
not  belong  to  Mm  ;  it  belongs  to  his  employer.  There 
is  a  tax  of  seventy-five  cents  on  a  ton  of  bituminous 
coal,  but  it  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  miner; 
he  gets  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  his  work,  which  he 
would  get  without  the  tariff,  just  as  the  anthracite  miner 
does,  whose  competing  article  comes  in  free  of  duty. 
The  tariff  benefit  goes  into  the  pocket  of  ihe  owner  of 
the  coal,  and  he  may  manifest  a  great  deal  of  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  but  he  never  gives  them 
the  seventy-five  cents  which  Congress  has  imposed  on 
the  ton  of  coal  for  his  benefit.  There  is  a  tax  on  iron 
ore  of  seventy-five  cents,  but  the  miner  only  gets  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  ptr  ton  for  his  work,  and  he 
never  gets  the  tariff  benefits;  they  go  to  the  owner  of 
the  ore.  It  is  the  ore  that  is  protected,  not  the  muscle 
that  digs  it.  There  is  a  duty  of  $6.72  on  a  ton  of  pig- 
iron,  but  the  workmrn  only  get  from  $1.25  to  J1.50 
per  ton  for  their  labor,  and  that  they  would  get  witliout 
the  tariff  because  no  one  is  prohibited  from  competing 
witli  them.  The  prohibition  against  competition  is 
only  against  the  pig-iron,  and  that  does  not  belonj;  to 
them.  The  manufacturer  gets  it  and  keeps  it.  Thei 
is  a  duty  of  $1  7  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  but  the  lab 
only  gets  from  $3.50  to  $5.  and  that  he  would  i_  _ 
without  any  tariff.  The  $17  goes  to  the  owner  of  the 
steel  rails,  and  he  keeps  it,  and  if  his  workmen  can 
keep  their  souls  and  bodies  together  they  will  do  wejj^ 
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Mr.  Blaine  Gives  His  Case  Away. 

Mr.  Blaine  asks  :     How  can  die  free-trader  explain 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  articles  manufactured  in  the  ■ 
United  States  find  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada? 
He  says  that  we  have  to  pay  the  same  tariff  duties  and  ' 
higher  transportation  charges  to  reach  the  Canadian 
market,  and  he  appends  a  long  list  of  manufactured 
articles  which  we  export  to  and  sell  in  Canada  in  com- 
petition with  English  rivals.       Before  proceeding  to 
answer  his  question,  I  must  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all 
the  tax-ridden  people  of  the  United  States  for  admit- 
ting away  his  case.      There  is  not  a  shred  of  the  web 
of  controversy  left.     He  admits  that  we  can  manufac- 
ture our  goods,  pay  higher  freight  charges  to  foreign 
markets,  and  then  hold  our  own  against  our  rivals. 
If  we  can  do  that  in  the  foreign  market,  we  can  cer- 
tainly do  it  at  home,  when  the  foreigner  pays  all  the 
freight  charges  to  reach  us  and  we  pay  none.       Then 
what  is  the  use  of  protective  duties  on   these  goods?  i 
No  tariff  can  protect  arty  article    against  comperition  | 
at  the  place  where  it  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  I 
because  no  article  can  compete  with  it.'    There  can  be  ] 
no  importation  and,  of  course,  no  competition.      This 
admission   must  have  dropped  from  his  pen  in  "  the  J 
heat  of  debate."       His  friends  will  find  it  in  all  the  | 
roads  they  travel  in  the  near  future. 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  that  we  do  produce 
these  articles,  and  many  more,  more  cheaply  than  they 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  country  or  by  any  other 


people  on  the  globe.  We  have  got  more  skilful  and 
more  productive  labor  than  any  other  people.  It  turnal 
out  more  and  better  product  in  a  day  than  any  rival,  an« 
while  it  may  receive  double  the  wages  of  others,  it  does 
treble  the  work,  and  in  some  cases  ten  times  as  much. 
These  articles,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of  that  class  in  which 
the  labor  is  a  large  element  in  the  cost,  and  just  as  any 
article  becomes  further  removed  from  the  raw-material 
condition,  just  so  it  becomes  further  removed  from 
competition.  It  is  our  superior  labor  that  gives  us 
precedence,  and  if  we  take  the  tax  off  the  raw  material, 
we  will  add  woolens,  cottons,  iron  and  steel,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  manufactures  to  our  exports.  The  only 
item  of  woolen  manufacture  in  this  class  is  carpets. 
They  are  made  of  the  cheapest  wool,  bearing  the 
lowest  duty.  Now,  if  we  can  pay  this  low  duty  on 
carpet  wools  and  pay  higher  transportation  charges, 
and  still  hold  the  foreign  market,  could  we  not  sell 
more  carpets  if  we  could  produce  them  still  lower  ?  J 
And,  could  we  not  produce  them  at  a  lower  cost  if  ■ 
the  tax  on  carpet  wool  were  taken  off?  And  then  if  ' 
the  heavy  tax  were  taken  off  combing  and  clothing 
wools,  could  we  not  largely  increase  our  exports  of 
woolen  goods?  And  if  we  could  increase  our  exportsJ 
to  Canada  and  hold  her  markets  against  our  foreig 
rivals,  could  we  not  hold  our  home  markets,  when  th^ 
foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  reaching  l 
efore  he  could  compete? 


I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  gratification  ncl 
having  this  admission  from  so  distinguished  an  advo-f 
cate  and  so  able  a  defender  of  commercial  restriction. 
With  the  facts  as  he  states  them — and  they  are  cor- 
rect— there  can   be  no  justification   for  keeping  any 
taxes  on  these  articles.     There  may  be  a  reason  for  . 
it,  but  it  is  a  reason  that  cannot  be  defended.     A  duty  J 
on  these  goods  can  only  serve  the  manufacturers  in! 
one  way.     When  they  form  combinations  and  trusts, 
and  make  high  rales  to  sell  to  our  people,  and  low  I 
rates  to  sell  to  foreigners,  there  is  no  way  to  interfere  I 
with  them,  and  they  can  sell  to  us  at  combination  I 
prices  and  to  foreigners  at  competition  prices.     Many  I 
articles  are  exported  and  sold  to  foreigners  at  lower,  1 
prices  than  they  are  to  citizens  at  home.     The  tariflfis 
a  powerful  offender  that  watches  at  the  gate  and  guards 
;ind  protects  the  robber  while  he  is  in  the  house  spoil- 
ing the  goods  of  the  husbandman. 

Mr.    Blaine  contends  that  protection   not  only 
creases  die  wealth  of  the  protected  manufacturer,  into 
whose  pocket  the  increased  price  goes,  but  the  farmer 
also  out  of  whose  pocket  it  goes  ;  and  he  very  tri- 
umphantly refers  to  the  census  of  i860  and  that  of  j 
1880,  to  show  that  national  wealth  has  been  growing  j 
all  over  the  Union,  in  the  agricultural  States  as  well  as  | 
i:i  the  manufacturing  States.     If  he  had  gone  back  ten  • 
years  and  started  at   1850.  he  could  have  proved  the 
same  facts  under  the  free-tnide  tariffs  in  existence  for 
the  ten  years  between  1850  and  i860.     So  the  fact  of 


increase  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  reli 
tive  merits  of  the  two  opposing  policies.  But  let 
compare  the  decade  from  1 850  to  1 860  with  that  froi 
i860  to  1870 — the  first  under  revenue  tariffs,  the  other 
under  protective  tariffs.  In  1850,  the  national  wealth 
was  $7, 1 36,000,000  ;  in  i860,  it  was  $16, 160,000,000; 
which  shows  a  gain  of  126  per  cent. — a  ratio  of 
crease  that  has  never  been  approximated  during  ani 
decade  either  before  or  since  the  war.  In  1825 — in 
the  beginning  of  that  period  which  Mr.  Blaine  charac- 
terizes as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  that  the  country 
has  ever  had — the  national  wealth  was  $3,273,000, 
In  1832,  at  the  end  of  that  seven  years  of  fatness, 
^national  wealth  reached  $4,07 1 .000,000.  (I  quote  from 
the  tables  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  1881.)  This 
shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years. 
Let  us  now  compare  the  increase  during  the  first  seven 
years  under  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846.  In  1846,  the 
national  wealth  was  $6,302,000,000,  and  in  1 853.  it  was 
$9,708,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  54  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  seven  years,  under  the  free- 
trade  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857.  the  national  wealth  was 
$16,160,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  66  per 
cent.  This  was  the  last  of  the  free-trade  era  in  the 
United  States.  Since  then  we  have  had  thirty  ye; 
of  high  tariffs,  high  taxes  and  high  obstructions 
trade.  Leaving  i860,  we  leave  the  national  weall 
accumulating  at  a  rate  exceeding  13  per  cent. 
annum. 
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Now  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  national  wealth 
in  periods  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  tiie 
protective  policy.  I  take  periods  of  seven  years  in 
order  to  make  comparisons  with  that  remarkable  period 
from  1825  to  1832,  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  then,  and 
Mr.  Blaine  thinks  now,  was  the  most  prosperous  the 
country  has  ever  had.  In  1867,  under  the  stimulating 
effect  of  high  duties  and  restricted  trade,  the  national 
wealth  was  522.958,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
only  42  per  cent.,  Instead  of  66  per  cent,  under  the  last 
seven  years  of  free  trade.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this 
period  embraced  the  war,  with  its  great  destruction  of 
values.  Leaving  this  period  out  of  consideration,  let 
us  take  the  nc-ct  seven  years.  In  1S74.  the  national 
wealth  was  $32,420,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
only  41  per  cent,  over  1867.  In  1880,  the  national 
wealth  was  {43,300,000,000.  For  the  three  or  four 
years  preceding,  it  was  increasing  at  a  ratio  less  than 
j2,ooo.ooo,ooo  a  year.  If  we  add  jl2. 000, 000, 000  to  the 
sum  of  $43,300,000,000,  it  will  make  $45,300,000,000 
for  1 88 1,  the  end  of  the  last  seven  years  for  which  we 
have  any  official  report ;  and  that  would  show  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent. 

From  these  comparisons  it  would  seem  that  the 
great  American  system,  like  the  great  American  craw- 
fish, was  advancing  backwards  and  carrying  the  country 
with  it.  If  these  comparisons  afford  any  comfort  or 
rncouragement  to  the  advocates  of  high  taxes,  I  cer 
tainly  do  not  envy  them  while  they  grow  hilarious  with 
the  pleasure  which  their  contemplation  affords. 


Mr.  Blaine  thinks  he  makes  a  strong  point  for  pi 
tection  when  he  shows  that  the  New  England 
and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania   (which  he  calls 
eight  manufacturing  States)  had  in    i860  $5,123,000,- 

000  of  aggregate  wealth,  and  had  increased  it  to  $16.- 
228.000,000  in  1880,  which,  he  says,  is  216  per  cent.; 
but  let  us  go  back  to  1850  again,  and  see  how  diey 
were  prospering  under  free  trade  from  1850  to  i860. 
In  1S50,  these  same  States  had  aggregate  wealth 
amounting  to  $2,930,000,000  and  in  i860,  they  had  ^5, 
1 23,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. 
After  i860,  they  began  their  career  under  highprotet 
live  war  duties,  and  in  1870,  had  aggregate  weall 
amounting  to  $14,350,000,000,  which  was  an  increa: 
of  I  So  per  cent,  over  1S60,  or  iS  per  cent,  per  annum 

1  give  it  up.  Protection  did  protect  the  manufacturei 
while  the  government,  as  well  as  the  people,  was  buy- 
ing at  high  prices  to  supply  the  consumption  and  waste 
occasioned  by  a  gigantic  war.  But  let  us  see  how  they 
fared  after  the  war  was  over.  In  1880,  they  had  aggre- 
gate wealth  amounting  to  $18,700,000000,  or  an  in- 
crease over  1870  of  less  than  30  per  cent.,  or  3  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Now  tliat  the  war  is  over,  these 
manufacturing  States  would  be  glad  to  return  to  the 
ratio  of  increase  they  enjoyed  during  the  free-trade 
decade,  which  was  7J^  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  under  protection. 
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Growth  of  States  Compared. 

Next  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  the  agricultural 
States  named  by  Mr.  Blaine  under  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection. In  1850,  the  States  named  by  him,  except 
Minnesota.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (which  were  not 
States  at  that  time),  had  aggregate  wealth  amounting 
to  JI990, 000,000,  and  in  1S60.  under  free  trade,  their 
wealth  amounted  to  J3, 370.000,000.  This  was  an  in-, 
crease  at  the  rate  of  240  per  cent.  Now,  from  i860  ti 
1870,  under  protection,  their  wealth  had  grown  to  J7,- 
765.000,000.  which  was  an  increase  of  130  percent.; 
but  that  is  a  long  way  behind  240  per  cent.,  which  they 
made  in  the  free-trade  decade.  In  1880,  the  wealth 
of  diese  same  States  was  $i  1,650,000,000,  which  was 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  They  increased  at  24  per 
cent,  per  annum  under  free  trade,  and  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  under  protection. 
V  Let  us  compare  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  one  a 
manufacturing  State  and  the  other  an  agricultural 
State.  Massachusetts  had  in  1850  $88,000,000  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  and  Illinois  had  $6,000,000. 
Massachusetts  had  $573,000,000  of  wealth;  Illinois 
had  $156,000,000.  Massachusetts  had  994.000  people 
and  Illinois  hadSji.ooo  people.  In  the  contest  for 
wealth,  Massachusetts  had  the  advantage  in  popula- 
tion of  143,000  people,  of  $4i7jDOO,ooo  more  capi'J 
tal,  and  fourteen  times  as  much  manufacturing  capacity^ 
With  such  advantages  she  ought  to  have  left  lUinoii 
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out  of  sight  in  the  race ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
test, in  i860,  Illinois  had  caught  up  with  and  passed 
lier  rival,  having  accumulated  $871,000,000,  while 
Massachusetts  had  gotten  ^815,000,000.  Illinois 
farmers,  unshackled  by  restrictions  on  their  farm 
products,  had  increased  her  wealth  at  457  per  cent., 
and  Massachusetts  manufacturers  had  increased  hersj 
at  42  per  cent.  They  now  start  a  new  race,  under' 
the  fostering  care  of  a  protective  tariff.  This  time 
Illinois  starts  w.th  the  advantage  of  $56,000,000  more 
money,  and  500,000  more  people,  but  when  the  con- 
test was  ended,  in  1 870,  she  had  i  .000.000  more  people 
and$io,ooo,ooolessmoney.  Illinoishad  increased  her 
wealth  143  per  cent,  under  protective  tariffs,  and  457 
per  cent,  under  free-trade  tariffs,  while  Massachusetts 
made  42  per  cent,  increase  under  low  tariffs,  and  161 
per  cent,  increase  under  high  tariffs.  It  seems  from/ 
this  that  the  protective  tariff  increased  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  decreased  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 
That  was  its  history  at  the  time.  Now,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  decreasing  the  profits  of  both.  Mr. 
Blaine  comforts  the  South  by  telling  them  that  under 
protection  they  have,  since  i860,  increased  their  wealth 
80  percent,  or  4  percent,  per  annum.  If  he  will  look 
lack  to  the  period  between  1850  and  i860,  he  will  see 
Uial  they  gained  wealth  at  a  rate  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  4  per  cent,  under  protec- 
ivo  tariffs  since  then. 
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The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  recogniz 
the  practical  results  of  the  protective  tariffs  the  truth 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  utterance,  that  a  power  to 
(ax  is  a  power  to  destroy,  are  not  very  choice  in  select- 
ing the  words  with  which  they  characterize  the  few 
hundred  beneficiaries  whose  arms  are  in  their  pockets 
up  to  the  shoulders.  They  have  sometimes  distin- 
guished these  large  proprietors  by  the  medieval  desig- 
nation of  "Robber  Barons."  When  they  see  the 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  by  the  aid  of  tariff  taxes, 
taking  out  of  their  pockets  in  twelve  years  more  than 
$150,000,000.  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  same  time  taking  over  $600,000,000,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  use  the  most  deli- 
cate terms  to  convey  their  ideas.  One  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, a  native  of  the  same  country  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
has  given  to  the  public  his  opinions  as  to  the  best  way 
to  expend  the  large  incomes  which  they  enjoy.  The 
idea  of  plain  people  is  that  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer 
is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  the  place  where  they 
rightfully  belong. 

"Suaviter  in  Modo." 
Mr,  Gladstone  did  not,  in  his  discussion,  use  offen- | 
sive  words  in  speaking  of  the  beneficiaries  of  protec-  . 
tion,  and  Mr.  Blaine   shows  the  liveliest  appreciation  1 
of  his  delicacy  of  feeling.     Mr.  Gladstone  is  three 
thousand  miles  away.     He  has  not  been  familiar  with 
the  results  of  American  protective  tariffs  for  the  last  , 
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thirty  years.  He  has  not  seen  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  those  of  America,  brought  deeper 
and  deeper  in  debt  year  by  year  and  forced  to  borrow 
back  at  high  interest  the  money  that  was  extorted  from 
them  by  "  legislative  decrees."  He  has  not  seen  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  as  we  have  seen  American  marii; 
facturers,  closing  down  and  discharging  their  labor* 
because  consumers  are  not  able  to  buy  their  high-coi 
goods.  In  his  essay  he  simply  discussed  a  principle, 
without  characterizing  the  wrong-doers.  If  Mr,  Blaine 
could  have  heard  "the  Grand  Old  Man"  fifty  years 
ago,  when,  in  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood,  he  w; 
supporting  Villiers,  Huskisson,  Bright,  Peel  and  O 
den  when  they  were  assailing  the  avarice  and  greei 
of  English  landlords  who  clamored  for  ihe  retention 
of  the  tax  on  the  bread  that  fed  the  mouths  of  the 
workingmen  and  women  of  England,  he  might  have 
caught  the  sound  of  an  occasional  adjective  as  it  fell 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  lips. 

Mr.  Blaine  must  not  tliink  that  strong  language  of 
the  kind  quoted  by  him  is  confined  to  the  plain  people 
of  the  United  States.  Sometimes  it  gets  in  the  mouths 
of  men  in  high  stations.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  holding  their  places  for  life  and  unJi 
fluenced  by  the  prejudices  that  sometimes  move 
multitude,  declared  from  the  bench  that 

"  to  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  o 
citiif^ii,  and  Milh  tlic  otlici  lobrstotv  it  u|Kin  favored  individuals  lu aid  priwi 

H.rtoc5,  nnd  Imild  up  privsle  rortnncs,  is  none  the  le»s  a  robbery  b 

done  iiiidiT  lUe  rurms  a(  law  and  is  called  taxatiun." 
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Pree  Xradc  ▼••  Protection.  53 

Eighty  summers  have  passed  over  the  1  cad  of  the 
great  English  statesman  who  has  spoken  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  labor  and  our  trade.  A  long 
life,  pure  and  stainless  as  the  snow  that  falls  on  his 
own  highland  hills,  lies  behind  him — a  life  that  has 
been  accompanied  all  along  its  lengthened  way  by  a 
great  intellect  and  a  pure  heart — a  life  that  has  been 
conspicuous  for  its  devotion  to  the  bej>t  interests  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  of  mankind.  The  closing 
years  of  his  life  are  consecrated  to  the  emancipation 
of  Ireland.  In  this  last,  noblest,  and  best  work  of  a 
long  and  useful  career,  let  him  feel  assured  that  the 
people  of  America  extend  him  their  heart-felt  sympa- 
thies, and  indulge  the  fond  hope  that  his  days  may  be 
lengthened  many  years ;  not  for  the  weal  of  Ireland 
alone,  but  for  that  of  England  and  the  world. 

Roger  Q.  Mills.  . 
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THE  FREE  COINAGE 
OF  SILVER. 


There  is  no  question  more  pertinent  just  now  than 
this:  "What  effect  will  the  free  coinage  of  silver  liave 
on  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  ?"  Silver  is  of 
more  ancient  use  as  coin  than  gold,  and  has  certainly 
been  "current  money  with  the  merchant"  for  over 
four  thousand  years.  Norway  and  Sweden  possess 
within  their  bounds,  the  most  famous  mines  in  the  Old 
World.  At  one  time  Mexico  produced  two-thirds  of 
the  metal  in  use.  A  sinj^Ie  lump,  weighing  four  thou- 
sand pounds  and  valued  at  $68,149,  was  on  exhibition 
in  the  Mexican  Department,  at  tlie  Centennial,  in  1876.  | 
At  present,  the  greatest  silver  mines  of  the  world  are  ' 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  supply 
in  Colorado  and  Nevada  alone  being  supposedly  inex- 
haustible. It  comes  to  the  mints  in  various  forms — 
either  as  pig  bars,  worn  coin,  old  plate  and  articles  of 
jewelry,  not  omitting  figures  of  saints  and  other  sacred 
relics.  All,  however,  go  into  the  furnace  together,  and 
become  money  when  legally  stamped.  There  are  two  ^ 
kinds  of  money,  namely,  absolute  and  relative. 


and  silver  are  absolute  money,  carrying  a  certain  vali* 
with  them  apart  from  that  given  by  law.  Notes,  checks, 
greenbacks,  are  only  relative  money  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  but  depen.ling  for  value  upon  the  solvency  and 
conscience  of  the  redeeming  power.  It  must  be 
remembered  llitrn,  that  gold  and  silver  have  each  a 
commercial  value  that  no  law  can  fix — save  those  of 
trade — and  no  stamp  of  government  can  permanently 
raise  or  lower.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  a  great 
demand  for  gold  in  the  arts,  its  value  must  rise,  pro- 
vided production  was  not  greatly  increased  to  meet  the 
greater  demand,  in  spite  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
metal  calling  it  a  dollar,  a  half-eagle,  or  an  eagle. 
Oddly  enough,  the  production  of  gold  remains  almost 
even  year  by  year;  that  is,  when  compared  with  the 
out-put  of  silver.  All  that  has  been  said  of  gold  applies 
with  equal  truth  to  silver.  It  will  always  be  worth  more 
or  less  than  the  denomination  of  the  stamp  which  makes 
it  money.  Of  late  years  its  production  has  been  enor- 
mously increased ;  in  fact,  out  of  all  due  propordo 
to  its  demand  for  artistic  and  even  monetary  use. 
United  States  government  has  been  buying  $4,500,000" 
of  silver  bullion  monthly,  which,  or  a  great  part  of 
which,  is  still  piled  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  The  actual, | 
coinage  of  silver  has  exceeded  ^29,000,000  a  ye 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  meant  over  p3fl| 
000,000  of  silver  money  coined.  During  that  1 
the  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  had  become  as  i 
to  16.      Since  1819,  England  has  adhered  strictly  to 
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the  gold  standard  or  mono-metallic  system.     The  r 
sons  advanced  for  this  are  easily  recounted.     The  advo- 
cates of  gold  say  that  there  is  a  constant  liability  to 
fluctuations  in  value,  and  it  Is  much   better    that,  to 
seciireunity.thereshouldbeonestandard,  and  that  stand-  ] 
ard  should  be  gold ;    and  the  argument  brought  for- 
ward is,  tliat  silver,  being  so  bulky,  is  hardly  a  fit  arti- 
cle for  commerce,  and  that  the  lightness  of  gold  should 
prove  it  much  more  suitable.     They  also  adduce  the 
general  tendency  among  nations  to  adopt  the  gold 
standard,  as  also  that  the  general  growth  of  the  use  J 
of  checks,  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  lias  made  gold  | 
an  all-sufficient  metal.     Gold  is,  however,  as  subject  to  I 
fluctuation  in  value  as  silver,  and,  being  a  commercial  I 
article,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  governed    by  civil  laws.  [ 
The  argument  on  the  other  side,  or  that  of  bi-metallic 
standard,  is  no  less  easily  set  forth.      If  gold  be  in 
value  as  1 6  to  i  of  silver,  it  is  certain  that  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  would  drive  out  gold,  as  the  silver  dollar 
would  be  thus  reduced  to  a  value  of  between  70  and  1 
80  cents,  and  as  foreign  nations  are  constantly  coin- 
ing silver,  they  would  buy  our  gold  and  thus  denude  I 
us  of  the  more  precious  metal.      This  will  naturally  I 
cause  the  currency  to  shrink  over  20  per  cent.     Now,  f 
who  will  suffer  from  this?     Certainly  not  the  rich  or  I 
those  who  are  interested  in  great  financial  affairs,  for  | 
they  will  take  care  ;  yes,  and  are  even  now  arranging 
tliat  all  pledges  shall  be  fur  gold.     These  men  cannot 
beWamed.    Self-preservation  is  die  first  law  of  nature  ; 


is  none  the  less  evident  that  if  a  silver  dollar  I 
worth  only  70  cents,  the  poor  will  be  the  sufferers.  All 
those  whose  small  sayings  are  scattered  among  the 
banks  of  the  Union,  will  find  their  deposits  reduced 
30  per  cent.,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  should  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  become  a  law,  bankers  will  pay 
in  that  metal  and  thus  make  a  snug  profit.  All  those 
who  are  pensioned  by  the  government,  amounting 
number  to  some  800.000,  would  find  their  men 
greatly  reduced.  Also,  all  receiving  salaries  as  cleri 
officers,  clergymen,  and  the  like,  would  have  to  subrf 
to  receive  money  in  payment  worth  only  alxjut  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  they  should  receive.  In  fact, 
there  are  none,  except  the  large  capitalists,  who  wouj 
not  be  injured  by  such  a  baleful  law.  Men,  woni 
and  children  who  earn  wages,  the  farmer  who  sells  I 
goods,  would  be  alike  victims  of  the  insane  delusions 
of  the  free  silver  party.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
result  to  the  country?  All  business  wou'd  be  at  a 
stand-still;  there  could  be  no  confidence  between  man 
and  man;  the  amenities  of  truth  would  cease,  and  a 
worse  panic  befall  us  than  any  in  our  experience.  At 
the  present  time,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
sells  gold  for  silver,  but  just  as  soon  as  an  act 
for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  passed,  the  vast 
amount  of  hoarded  bullion  will  be  flung  into  the  mints  to 
be  turned  out  as  coin,  thus  inducing  a  certain  fall 
of  7,0  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  metal.  Willi 
United  States  continue  to  du  so.^  Can  it  so  1 
tinue?      It  is    quite  evident  that   it   cannot. 
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then  must  be  the  result  to  the  country 
would  starve,  and  even  the  rich  would  soon  find  that 
few  could  meet  their  pledges.  The  farmers  would  be 
the  especial  sufferers,  as  being  obliged  to  sell  their  pro- 
ductions for  silver,  they  would  be  unable  to  face  the. 
reduction  in  its  value.  Nor  would  the  policy-holders 
in  insurance  companies  be  in  a  better  position,  for 
their  payments  would  be  made  in  accordance  with  a 
gold  standard,  while  their  receipts  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  silver  standard.  It  is  evident,  then,  tliat 
the  free  coinage  of  sti  ver  wou  Id  be  of  inestimable  damage 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  cheaper  metal, 
compared  with  its  value  stamped  on  it,  will  always  take 
the  place  of  the  dearer.  If  gold  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
a  man  will  pay  his  debts  in  gold,  and  if  silver  can  be 
purchased  below  its  face-value,  he  will  surely  pay  in 
silver.  This  practically  reduces  the  dearer  metal  lo] 
bullion,  an  article  of  commerce  in  spite  of  its  coini 
stamp.  Thus,  in  this  country,  silver,  which  naturally 
must  be  the  cheaper  metal,  will  drive  out  gold  and 
bring  on  the  troubles  we  have  depicted.  If  silver 
should  be  made  legal  tender,  it  could  buy  only  So 
worth,  which  would  be  a  robbery  of  the  poor. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


The  idea  of  an  American  Zollverein  is  by  no  means 
a  new  one.  Yet,  as  the  development  of  the  idea  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Blaine,  he  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  movement.  He  first  proposed  it 
in  1 88 1,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Garfield's^ 
Cabinet,  but  the  assassination  of  that  President  led  to 
its  postponement  until  Mr.  Blaine  came  once  more 
into  office.  The  first  idea  was  to  limit  the  negotiations 
to  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties  that  might  arise 
between  American  nations,  but  when  the  matter  was 
again  taken  up,  this  plan  was  broadened  to  include 
many  commercial  questions.  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Chili,  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  accredited  as  delegates 
their  resident  ministers ;  Colombia,  Venezuela,  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  sent  each  two  more 
deU^gates,  while  Chili  and  Mexico  added  only  one 
/^iece  to  their  usual  representatives  in  Washington. 
Honduras,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Urag^ay  and  Paraguay,  as  also  Hayti,  sent  accn^dit^Ml 
envoys,  though  the  views  of  these  representatives,  with 
respect  to  the  functions  of  the  congress,  were  by  no 
means  in  accord.     The  congress  met  October  2,  1889. 


II  eel  prod  ty. 


Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Unit 
States,    was    chosen    president,     the    only    objectii 
coming  from  the  two  Ar^jentine  delegates.    This  was  th( 
best  nomination  that  coiiUl  possibly  have  been  made, 
Mr.  Blaine  was  entrusted  to  negotiate,  with  full  powers 
with  the  delegates,  and  his  purpose  was  to  secure,  b] 
every  reasonable  effort,  the  success  of  the  congress. 
There  were  practically  two  subjects  before  the  con- 
gress— Arbitration  and  Reciprocity.     With  the  former 
tliis  article  has  nothing  to  do ;  with  the  latter,  mudi. 
The   conference    agreed    that  to  establish  a  customs, 
union   in    the  sense  of  a  great  American  Zollvei 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  almost  imp( 
sible,  but  that  the  promotion    of  trade  between 
respective  countries  could  be  best  served  by  reciprc 
ity   treaties.       While    such    treaties    had    been    ma< 
before,  notably  one  with  Mexico  In  1883,  which  prac- 
tically fell  through,  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  definite 
system  of  reciprocal  trade.     Trade  must  necessarily 
of  mutual  advantage  to  the  seller  and  the  buyer; 
advantage   then  derived  from  trade   is  what  we 
reciprocity,  but  it  must,  in  Its  nature,  be  of  equal,  or 
relatively  equal,  benefit  to  both  parties.     Obstructions 
In  die  way  of  consumer  and  producer  destroy  reciproc- 
ity, nor  can  true  reciprocity  exist  where  one  side  must 
do  ail  the  buying  and  another  all  the  selling,  as  it  is 
clear  tliat  the  nation  tliat  sells  derives  the  greater  bene- 
fit from  the  profits  that  accrue  through  larger  produc- 
Now,  an  Illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  01 
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trade  fi^'ures  for  1889  ;  in  that  year  our  exports  to  all  | 
countries  outside  America,    Canada    alone    excepted,  1 
amounted  to  ^658,000,000.  and  our  imports  from  these  1 
countries  to  about  j|55 29,000,000,  so  that  there  was  a  I 
balance  in  our  favor  of  $  1 29,000.000,  representing  just  | 
so  much  money  distributed  among  our  people.     This  | 
favorable  showing  was  brought  about  by  the  prepond-' 
erance  of  our  agricultural  products,  which  we  sold  to  I 
llicse    countries,    receiving    from   them   manufactured  I 
goods  and  raw  material  for  our  own  use  and  manufac- 1 
ture ;  thus,  for  their  material  we  gave  them  food,  and! 
:^,i  29,000.000  worth    more    food    than    they  gave    usJ 
materia! ;   of  course,    the    word  food    is    used    here! 
relatively,  as  many  other  products  necessarily  entered! 
into  our  export  list ;  this  is  reciprocal  trade,  or,  in  other] 
words,  fair  trade  to  us  as  a   nation,  and  a  blessing 
alike  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.     Now  led 
us  took  at  the  other  side    of  the    matter.      On    this' 
showing  the  United  States  should  be  very  rich  indeed, 
but,  after  all  is  summed  up,  we  are  Jlij.ooo.ooo  out  of 
pocket  in  our  trade;  in   other  words,   we  have  lost  _ 
}i42. 000,000  somewhere.      Now.  where  does  this  losaj 
come  in.  and   is  there  no  way  to  remedy  it?     First  J 
according  to  Mr.  Blaine's  figures,  wc  lost  J41, 000,000 
in  Cuba,  from   which  our  imports  were  $52,000,000. 
while  we  only  e.\porled  to  them  §11,000,000.     Oui" 
imports   from  Brazil  were  $60,000,000,    our    export 
only  fg, 000.000 ;  a  clear  loss  of  ^,5 1 ,000,000,   or.  ■ 
other   words,    that    amount    went  to    the  pockets  of] 


Brazilians.  Our  imports  from  Mexico  were  J,2i,ooo,'^ 
ooo.  our  exports  only  $  1 1,000,000.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  called  reciprocal  trade,  as  tlie  advantage  is 
all  on  one  side,  with  the  exporter,  not  with  the 
importer.  How,  then,  may  the  advantage  be  equalized 
for  our  side?  That  is  the  reciprocity  question  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  United  States.  How  may  we  save 
this  ;|ii42,ooo.ooo?  War  tariffs  have  been  gradually 
reduced  or  taken  off  entirely.  Many  more  articles 
have  been  admitted  to  the  free  list,  and  each  article 
thus  admitted  is  a  free  gift  to  the  exporter.  America 
is  generous,  but  she  should  first  be  just  to  herself. 
Why  not  make  a  bargain  instead  of  a  gift?  Why  not 
say,  in  effect,  "Now,  Mr.  Mexico,  I  will  let  in  your 
sugar  free,  or  I  will  admit  your  metallic  ore  without 
duty,  but  what  will  you  do  for  me  in  returji?  You 
grow  sugar,  you  are  even  now  developing  your  won- 
derful mineral  wealth;  I  want  these  things,  I  expect  to 
pay  for  them,  but  you  must  help  me  pay,  by  taking  my 
steel  rails  for  your  railroads,  by  taking  my  ploughs  and 
mowing  machines,  and  cutlery  free  of  duty.  Thus,  we 
shall  enjoy  reciprocal  trade,  and  it  will  be  fair 
both."  By  her  reciprocity  treaties,  America  merd 
notifies  the  world  that  she  has  done  with  giving  presenlj 
that  her  motto  now  is,  "  Nothing  for  nothing  and  vei 
little  for  a  cent."  If  you  want  my  markets,  you  miiS^ 
give  me  yours.  This  system  Is  not  in  opposition  to 
protection,  but  merely  supplementary;  it  is,  in  fact, 
;  very  best  method  of  protection,  as  it  insures  tire 
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Reciprocity. 

profits  to  the  whole  nation,  and  makes  a  market  fori 
our  food-stuffs  and  manufactured  goods.      The  very! 
best  evidence  of  the  value  of  a  thing  is  that  people  can  I 
be  found  to  buy  it  and  pay  a  good  price  for  it,  and  thatl 
is  just  what  the  nations  are  doing.     Germany,  Spain,  i 
Great    Britain.    Salvador,    San    Domingo,  and    Brazil 
have  all  made  such  treaties  with  us,  which  they  would 
never  have  done  had  they  not  realized  the  value  of  the 
privileges  they  had  before  been  enjoying  for  almostj 
nothing.     Without  reciprocity  tlie  M'Kinley  Bill  would! 
be  a  giant  with  only  one  hand  ;  with  reciprocity,  it  can  ' 
shut  out  with  one  hand  and  invite  what  it  will  with  the 
other.     We  are  not  obliged  to  make  reciprocal  treaties 
with  all  nations.     We  may  choose  our  ground  in  theJ 
matter.     Some  countries  produce  tlie  same  articles  asJ 
ourselves.     We  do  not  need  them  ;  therefore,  we  do  notj 
invite   them.     Yet,  if  we  do  need  them,  we  have  ; 
certain    right  to  attach  a  penalty  to  their  refusal  o(t 
reciprocal    trade   with    us.     This    Is    provided    for 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  October  i,  J 
1891,   entitled,   an    Act    to    reduce    the    revenue  andl 
equalize  duties  on    imports  and  for  other  purposes,  J 
Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Sec/ion  3. — That,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade  with  countries  producing  the  following  articles, 
and  for  diis  purpose,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  andJ 
so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the! 
government  of  any  country  producing  and  exporting 


sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  raw  and  i 
cured,  or  any  of  such  articles,  imposes  duties  or  otlieil 
exactions  upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  on 
the  United  States,  which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduc 
tion  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea   and   hide^ 
into  the  United  States,  he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocal!)^ 
unequal  and   unreasonable,  he  shall  have  the  powerJ 
and  it  shall  be  lils  duty,  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  t^ 
that  effect,  tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  tlie  J 
free  introduction  of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  | 
and  hides,  the  production  of  such  country,  for  such 
time  as  he  shall  deem  just,  and  in  such  case,  and  dur- 
ing such  suspension,  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected 
and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,J 
the  product  of  or  exported  from  such  designated  coun-C 
try  as  follows,  namely  : 

All  sugars  not  above  ninnber  thirteen,  Dutch  standf 
ard  in  color,  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic  testa 
as  follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen,  Dutch  stand*! 
ard  in  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane-juice  or 
of  beet-juice,  nielada.  concentrated  melada.  concrete 
and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscop 
not  above  seventy-five  degrees,  seven-tenths  of  one  cenfl 
per  pound;  and  for  every  additional  degree,  or  fractio 
of  a  degree,  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  two-huiri 
dredths  of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 


All  sugars  above  number  thirteen,  Dutch  standart 
in  color,  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  in 
color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely: 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen,  and  not  aboveJ 
number  sixteen,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  one  andf 
three-eightiis  cents  per  pound. 

At!  suy^ars  above   number  sixteen,  and  not  above 
number  twenty.  Dutch  standard  in  color,  one  and  fivi 
eighths  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty,  Dutch  standard  in 
color,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  centsJ 
per  gallon. 

Sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  sub 
ject  to  duty  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  easel 
may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted  or 
pickled;  Angora  goat-skins,  raw.  without  the  wool,  un- 
manufactured; asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured, 
and  skins,  except  sheep  skins,  with  the  wool  on,  otift 
and  one- half  cents  per  pound. 

When  such  nations  as  Germany.  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  make  such  treaties  with  us,  it  shows  that  the  idea. 
of  reciprocity  need  not  be  confined  to  the  South  AmerJ 
ican  States,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  alsoJ 
can  be  brought  to  concur.  The  first  of  January  has  now 
passed,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  Iaw,J 


the  President  has  notified  several  countries  that  dutie* 
will  be  imposed  on  their  imports  if  they  do  not  come  inJ 
Some  have  acquiesced.  Nations  to  the  south  of  us, 
importing  ^248,ooo,cxx)  worth,  have  made  treaties  witl 
us,  and  the  President  has  issued  proclamations  agalnstj 
Haytl,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  That  against  Com 
ombia  will  explain  all. 


COLOMBIA. 

[^A  proclamation  suspending  ike  free  admissions  into 
the  United  States  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea         \ 
and  hides,  the  production  of  Colombia^  l 
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THK  President  of  the  United  States 
OF  America. 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

\Viieki:as.  In  Section  3  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
f;ress  of  tile  United  States,  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce 
the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  _ 
other  purposes,"  approved  October  1,  1890.  it  waspn 
vided  as  follows : 

"That,  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with 

countries  producing  the  following  articles,  and  for  this 

urpose.  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighto 


hundred  and  ninety-two,  whenever,  and  so  often  as  th< 
President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  government 
any  country  producinjj  and  exporting  sugars,  molasses,! 
coffee,  tea  and  hides,  raw  and  uncured,  or  any  of  such 
articles,  imposes  duties  or  otlier  exactions  upon  iht 
agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugar,, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides  into  tlie  United  States, 
he  may  deem  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unrea- 
sonable, he  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  to  suspend,  by  proclamation  to  that  effect,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  free  introduction 
of  such  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides,  thepri 
duction  of  such  countr)',  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deei 
just,  and  in  such  case  and  during  such  suspension,  dutie; 
shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  upon  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee,  tea  and  hi  Jes.the  product  of,  or  exported  from.such 
designated  country"  the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth  : 

And  Whereas,  It  has  been  established  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  find  the  fact  to  be.  that  the  government  of 
Colombia  does  impose  duties  or  other  exactions  upon 
the  agricultural  and  other  products  of  the  United  States, 
which,  in  view  of  the  free  introduction  of  such  sugars, 
molasses,  coffee,  tea  and  hides  into  the  United  State: 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act.  1  deem  ti 
be  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable: 

Now,  THEKEFoKE,  1,  Henjamin  Harkison,  Prcsidcntol 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority- 
vested  in  me  by  Section  3  of  said  Act.  by  which  it 
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made  my  duty  to  take  action,  do  hereby  declare  ai 
proclaim  that  the  provisions  of  said  Act  relating  to  thi 
tree  introduction  of  sugars,  molasses,  coftee,  tea  ani 
hides,  the  production  of  Colombia,  shall  be  siispendi 
from  and  after  this  fifteenth  day  of  Marcli,  1892,  am 
until  such  time  as  said  unequal  and  unreasonable  duties 
and  exactions  are  removed  by  Columbia  and  public 
notice  of  that  fact  given  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  1  do  hereby  proclaim,  that  on  and  after  this 
fiXieenth  day  of  March,  1893,  there  will  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  paid  upon  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  am 
hides,  the  product  of,  or  exported  from,  Colombia,  dm 
ing  sudi  suspension,  duties  as  provided  bv  said  Act 
follows : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen, Dutch  standard 
in  color,  shall  pay  duty  on  their  polariscopic  tests  as 
follows,  namely : 

All  sugars  not  above  number  thirteen,  Dutch  standai 
in  color,  all  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane-juice  or  of' 
beet-juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not 
above  seventy-five  degrees,  seven-tenths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  ;  and  for  every  additional  degree  or  fraction  of  a 
degree  shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  two  hundredths 
of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen,  Dutch  standard 
in  color,  shall  be  classified  by  the  Dutch  standard  of 
color,  and  pay  duty  as  follows,  namely  : 

All  sugars  above  number  thirteen,  and  not  abo* 
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number  sixteen,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  one  and  three- 
eighths  cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  sixteen,  and  not  above  num- 
ber twenty,  Dutch  standard  in  color,  on^and  five-eighths 
cents  per  pound. 

All  sugars  above  number  twenty,  Dutch  standard  in 
color,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  four  cents 
per  gallon. 

Sugar  drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty,  either  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

On  coffee,  three  cents  per  pound. 

On  tea,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

Hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry,  salted,  or 
pickled;  Angora  goat  skins,  raw,  without  the  wool,  un- 
manufactured; asses'  skins,  raw  or  unmanufactured,  and 
skins,  except  sheep-skins,  with  the  wool  on,  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

[seal.]  BENJ.  HARRISON. 

By  the  President : 

William  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


44^  Reciprocity. 


Thus  the  case  stands  at  the  present,  but  the  future 
of  reciprocity  is  assured,  and  is  a  grand  triumph  of 
Republican  pohcy. 


the   behring   sea, 
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Over  one    hundred    years    ago,  Russia   came   uiK 
possession  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  territory  we  I 
at  present  call  Alaska.     The  region  appeared  cheerless.! 
and  inhospitable,   only  a    few  half-starved  aboriginaM 
tribes  wandering  over  its  vast  extent.     Its  value  ta 
Russia  lay  in  the  vast  number  of  fur-bearing  animalsl 
it   contained,    many    of  them    of  the    most   valuable  I 
species,    such  as  otter,    mink,  sable,  marten,   and  furJ 
seals.     At  this  time  such  animals,  especially  the  fufl 
seal,   were    much  more  widely   distributed   over   tha^ 
earth's  surface.     Vast  rookeries  existed  in  Patagoniaj 
Falkland   Islands,    Kerguelen    l^nd,    and    numerousi 
islands  of  the  Antarctic  Seas.     Seals  could  be  counted 
there  by  millions,  but  the  ruthless  greed  and  improvM 
dence  of  the  hunters  has  entirely  destroyed  them, 
that  very  few  can  be  seen  on  those  wonderful  breeding 
grounds  to-day.     In  fact,  the  entire  supply  of  the  world! 
is  now  dependent  upon  the  rookeries  in  Behring  Sea,.^ 
the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  in  the  Pribylor 
Group,  owned  by  the  United  .States,  and  two  other 
nds,  owned  by    Russia,   the    Commander   Islands^ 


Behring  and  Copper  Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shoi 
For  over  seventy  years  Russia  drew  her  supply  of 
seals  from  this  source,  unmolested  by  any  intrudii 
power.      The  Russian  fur-hunters  were  men  of  daril 
temper.      They  did   not    wait   to   build    commodioi 
vessels,     nor    even      to     secure     sea- worthy    boal 
but  dashed  into  the  enterprise  on  craft  little  better 
rafts,  flung  together  hastily  and  manned  by  as  wild 
roving  a  lx)dy  of  men  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  111 
Planks  were  tied  together  with  rawhide,  seal  thon] 
and  stray  pieces  of  rope,  and  without  chart  or  comp; 
these  men  set  out  on  dieir  dangerous  errand.     Hun- 
dreds never  reached  their  destination.     Many,  after  a 
rich  harvest,  found  watery  graves,   and  beneath  th( 
tide  of   Behring  Sea  lies  many  a  valuable  cargo  of 
skins,  consigned  by  fate  to  the  arms  of  ocean.     When 
we   speak    of  Behring  Sea  we  must  not  imagine 
stretch  of  sunlit  waters,  dimpling  and  pooling  in  del 
of  purple,  green   and  gold  ;  we  must  not  imagine 
clear  northern  sky,  blue  as  the  heaven  that  smiles  doi 
upon  fair  Italy.     Oh,  no  :  this  is  the  region  of  etei 
fog ;    gray,    sullen,    lowering  fog  that    no   glass   can 
pierce,  no  sun  dissipate.     You   cannot  tell  where  the 
sky  begins  and  the  sea  ends.     You  sail  out  and  oi 
on  and  on,  into  the  dense  mist,  and  the  prow  of 
vessel   cuts    through   a    fog  that  closes  on  you 
swallows  you  up.  as  it  were,     It  is  a  weiril,  myste 
land,  a  strange  and  ghastly  sea ;  what  wonder, 
__that  for  long  years    the    Pribylor   Islands  wen 
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discovered.  Old  natives  told  of  them,  that  seals  in  vast 
multitudes  lodged  somewhere  in  the  mist.  Some  had 
even  heard  the  hoarse  barking  of  the  herds,  like  the 
rumbling  of  a  distant  volcano  about  to  belch  forth  its 
flames,  but  none  knew  the  way  thither.  For  three 
years  Gerasslm  Gaveilovich  Pribylor  sought  those 
islands  and  never  found  them,  veiled  as  they  were  from 
sight,  but  he  never  despaired,  until,  on  the  morning  o( 
June,  178&,  his  sloop  ran  up  against  a  ledge  on  the 
Island  of  St.  George,  and  he  had  found  the  place  at 
last :  the  Island  of  St.  Paul  was  discovered  soon  after. 
The  great  value  of  these  discoveries  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  facts  :  In  one  year  over  a  million 
sealskins  were  taken  from  die  Island  of  Mas-a-Fuera, 
near  Juan  Fernandez;  in  thirty  years,  i770-i8c»,  a 
million  were  taken  from  Kerguelen  Land  ;  one  million 
three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  were  taken  from 
the  Georgian  Islands  in  twenty-three  years,  1800-1823 
from  1813-1814,  four  hundred  thousand  were  taken 
from  Antipode  Island,  off  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  from  the  Shetland 
Islands,  1820-182 1.  This  naturally  exhausted  the 
supply,  as  for  the  millions  of  skins  taken,  millions  of 
females  and  seal  pups  must  have  been  destroyed, 
Now  only  the  Pribylor  Group  and  the  Commander 
Islands  contain  large  rookeries.  When  the  Rus- 
sians first  discovered  the  Pribylor  Group,  the 
slaughter  of  seals  was  terrible,  and,  if  continued, 
threatened   the  extermination   of  the  species,   but,  in 
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j8o5,  the  Russian  government  prohibited  all  slaughtei 
of  seals  on  the  islands  for  five  years,  thus  giving  thd 
rookeries  a  chance  to  replenish  their  numbers.  Iq 
fifty-seven  years,  Russia  exported  nearly  two  inilHonfl 
of  skins  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
Canada,  or  about  forty  thousand  a  year.  AI!  this 
time  Russia  was  unmolested  in  her  rights,  No  otheq 
nation  claimed  die  right  to  share  with  her  the  fun 
treasure  of  the  misty  northern  sea.  In  1867,  Russia 
ceded  Alaska  and  her  waters,  within  certain  limits,  to 
the  United  States,  thus  giving  us  the  same  measure  of 
sovereignty  she  had  enjoyed  for  seventy  years  and 
more. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  March  30,  1867,  and  rati-" 
fications  were  exchanged  at  Washington,  June  20,  1867. 
It  was  proclaimed  June  26,  1867.    The  preamble  reads: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty,  th«i 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of  strength- 
ening, if  possible,  the  good  understanding  which  exists 
between  them,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as  their 
Plenipotentiaries  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  His  Mai 
jesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Privy  CounJ 
sellor,  Edward  De  Stoeckl,  his  Envoy  Extraordinar] 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  t  and 
the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  having  exchanged  their  fuH 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  form,  hav( 
agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  articles  : 
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Articlk  1. 

"  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  agrees 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  by  this  convention,  imme- 
diately upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof, . 
all  the  territory  and  dominion  now  possessed  by  his  I 
said  Majesty  on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  the! 
adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained  within  the! 
geographical  limits  herein  set  forth,  to  wit :  The  eastJ 
ern  hmit  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Riis-I 
sian  and  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  asl 
established  by  the  convention  between  Russia  andl 
Great  Britain  of  February  28,  16,  1825,  and  describedl 
in  Articles  III.  and  IV.  of  said  convention  in  the  foIIow-| 
ing  terms :" 

"  Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  thel 
island,  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  point  lies! 
in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  40  mln.  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  131st  and  133d  degrees  of  west  longi- 
tude (Meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  j 
to  the  north  along  the  cliannel,  called  Portland  Channel, 
as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  J 
56th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  from  this  last-mentioned  J 
point  the  line  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  summitl 
of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  ' 
as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west 
longitude  (of  the  same  meridian):  and,  finally,  from  tlie 
said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  J 
141st  degree  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen  I 
Ocean," 
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"IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid! 
down  in  the  preceding  article,  it  is  understood  : 

"ist.  That  the  island,  called  Prince  of  Wales  IsIand,J 
shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia,"  now,  by  this  cession  ton 
the  United  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Article  VI. 

"In  consideration  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  the  United' 
States  agree  to  pay,  at  the  Treasury  in  Washington, 
within  ten  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  convention,  to  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tive or  other  agent  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  alli 
the  Russias,  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  seven' 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  The 
cession  of  territory  and  dominion  herein  made  is  de- 
clared to  be  free  and  unencumbered  by  any  reservation, 
privileges,  franchises,  grants,  or  possessions  by  an; 
associated  company,  whether  corporate  or  incorporate,! 
Russian,  or  any  other,  or  by  any  parties  except  merely 
private  individual  property-holders ;  and  the  cession 
hereby  made  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises  and 
privileges  now  belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory 
or  dominion  and  appurtenances  thereto. 

These  excerpts  from  the  treaty  are  sufficient  to  show 
thi;  reader  the  exact  intention  of  Russia  in  the  cession 
of  her  territory  and  dominion.  For  twenty  years  there- 
after, or  until  iS86,  tlie  United  States  remained  soli 
master  of  Behnng  Sea,  except  the  reservation  of  RussiaJ 
but  in  that  year,  vessels  from  Canada  began  to  poai 
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in  these  waters  and  wantonly  destroyed  miicli  seal-lifCT^ 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  United  Slates  had  to  inters 
fere.     It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  this  thq 
islands  had  been  leased,  under  suitable  restrictions, 
the  Alaska   Commercial  Company  of  San  Franciscoi 
At  first  they  were  allowed  to  take  from  them    100,0 
seals  yearly,  but  the  wanton  depredations  of  the  Can* 
dian  poachers  obliged  the  government  to  reduce  thq 
number  to  6o,030  yearly,  thus  limiting  the  catch  4(1 
percent.     The  lease  of  the  islands  was  granted  to  thd 
company  for  thirty  years,  from  18601890.  they  to  pay* 
the  government  an  annual  rent  of  ]p55.ooo  and  a  royalty 
of  62'/^  cents  upon  each  of  the  seals  allowed  to  be  taken. 
In  twent>'-eight  years  the  company  had  paid  into  tha 
treasury  of  the  United    States  $5,597,100,  while    thq 
government  had  spent  over  $100,000  upon  theislandaj 
in  salaries  and  for  steamship  and  otlier  communicatioriB 
it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United  States  had  verj 
valuable  property  upon  these  islands,  which  was  etv 
dangered  by  poaching  in  the  open  sea. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  American  side  that  tlie  long  and 
undisturbed  possession  by  Russia  and  tlie  United  Statej 
of  the  seal  fisheries  has  established  two  facts :  First,  tha( 
open-sea  fishing  must  end  in  the  e.xiermination  of  th 
seals :  and,  second,  that  an  absolute  right  to  the  risherien 
has  been  acquired  by  long  usage.  That,  in  other  wordsT 
liehring  Sea  is  a  mare  c/aus't>n,  or  closed  sea.  Thq 
lawless  and  unscrupulous  poachers,  whose  trespass  hai 
\ii'.\  to  the  present  diplomatic  controversy  between  thq 


United  States  and  Great  Britain,  carry  on  their  opera- 
lions  without  any  consideration  for  the  future  at  all. 
While  the  United  States  does  not  permit  the  slaughter 
of  females  and  young  seals,  they  choose  these  more 
helpless  animals  as  their  prey,  and  thus  tend  to  destroy 
the  herds,  when,  at  about  the  end  of  June,  the  seals 
enter  Behring  Sea,  the  females  are  all  with  young  ;  they 
have  already  traveled  between  two  and  three  thousand 
niilesandarenaturally  weary  with  thejourney ;  thus,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  rookeries,  they  fallaneasypreytothe 
pirates,  who.  for  every  femaleseal captured,  must  destroy 
two.  and  as  only  one  in  four  can  be  secured,  after  being 
killed  in  deep  water,  eight  seals  are  sacrificed  for  one 
skin.  The  bull  seals  do  not  swim  with  the  herd,  but 
precede  it  some  five  or  six  weeks,  and  wait  at  the 
rookeries  for  the  arrival  of  the  females;  thus,  they  being 
lighter  and  more  nimble,  escape,  while  the  valuabl 
cows  and  pups  are  sacrificed.  Out  of  twenty-fi 
thousand  sealskins  secured  in  one  season,  it  is  stated 
that  not  one  belonged  to  a  male  seal ;  at  such  a  rate  it 
would  not  take  long  to  destroy  all  the  females  and 
exterminate  the  species.  Nor  would  it  do  merely  to 
protect  the  females  in  the  open  sea,  for  the  lishing  banks 
on  which  the  seals  feed  are  fully  sixty  miles  from  the 
islands,  so  that  the  pups  must  depend  upon  tlie  mothei 
for  food;  thus,  if  killed  at  the  rookeries,  the  pups  couli 
not  survive  the  females.  Add  to  all  this,  that  seal: 
very  timid  animals,  and  have  to  be  kept  free  from 
^excitement,  even  when  on  the  islands ;  the  poach< 
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stroy  the  seals  and  prevent  their  propagation.  The 
method  used  by  the  government  for  kilhng  them  is 
very  simple,  and  will  illustrate  the  above  argument 
clearly.  We  have  said  that  the  male  seals  arrive  at  the 
islands  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  females 
older  bull  seals  take  the  beach  near  the  sea,  and  eaci 
seal  knows  his  own  place ;  they  do  not  crowd  eai 
other,  but  each  male  keeps  a  place  for  his  family,  which 
is  recognized  as  his  while  the  herd  is  on  the  islands. 
The  best  places  are  those  nearest  to  the  sea,  and,  of 
course,  the  stronger  males  secure  these;  the  young 
bachelor  seals  are  treated  in  very  cavalier  and  summary 
fashion — they  are  not  permitted  near  the  married  quar- 
ters by  the  jealous  benedicks,  but  are  obliged  to  go 
farthest  from  the  sea.  on  the  higher  slope  of  the  beach, 
by  themselves.  Narrow  lanes  are  left,  however,  by  these 
intelligent  animals,  so  that  even  those  furthest  inland 
can  get  to  the  water,  but  even  there  the  bachelors  must 
go  early  in  the  morning,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  their  vigilant  brethren.  When  the  femali 
arrive,  each  bull  secures  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
them,  and  immediately  settles  down  to  housekeepin] 
:'.  e.,  raising  a  family.  The  ofticers  of  the  company  nevei 
disturb  these  domestic  arrangements,  but  select  the 
seals  to  be  killed  among  the  bachelors,  and  drive  those 
they  wish  to  some  distance  from  the  camp,  that  the  excite- 
ment may  not  spread  among  the  herd.  They  have  to 
be  so  careful  that  it  takes  nearly  two  hours  to  drive  thi 
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sirals  our:  Imndretl  yards  ;  tlioy  are  then  killed  wnth. 
i;ltil>s  and  skinned  on  tlie  spot.  If  ilie  poachers  from 
C';in.id;i  are  allowtrd  to  do  as  they  will,  all  these  arrange-! 
iiuMilB  nrf  rendered  nujijatory.  But  nut  alone  are  tlie 
itltert-MH  of  the  American  jrnvernnient  and  its  citizens 
attacked,  hut  lh»!  Eii^'lish  will  tliemsirlves  be  the  suffer- 
irrs.  as  the  sealskins  are  dressed  by  the  workmen  of 
(ireat  Britain,  (^vnr  $12,000,000  have  been  paid  to 
I'lnjilish  kbor  from  this  source  by  the  United  States, 
ami  it  is  plain  that  this  source  of  wealth  would  be  dried 
lip.  if  the  seals  are  exterminated.  The  contention  of 
(ireat  Britain  is  that  Belirin;*  Sea  is  but  a  may^  dausum, 
and  that  tlutrcfore  the  tliree-mile  limit,  recofjnized  by 
international  law,  prevails  here.  This  is  a  curious  state- 
ment for  the  English  government  to  make,  as  whenever 
occasion  offers,  she  has  interpreted  the  limit  to  suit  hef] 
own  jirofit  and  convenience. 

In  the  case  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  the  most 
valuable  in  tlie  world,  she  yearly  sells  to  the  highest 
bidder  tht!  right  to  fish  for  pearls  more  than  twenty^ 
miles  from  the  shore  line,  and  woidd  bitterly  reseni 
the  trespass  of  any  other  nation  upon  those  grounds. 
Again,  she  maintains  a  cordon  vastly  exceeding  that 
limit  around  the  (Irand  Banks,  the  fishing  on  which, 
would  be  utterly  ruined  by  practices  such  as  she  en- 
courages among  the  Caiiatlian  poachers.  It  is  clear) 
that  the  maintenance  of  tiic  three-mile  rule  would  prac- 
tically sluil  off  the  female  seals  from  the  fishing  banks 
^ifflticb  ihey  feed,  mxxA  cause  lite  deaU)  of  the  fmp» 
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by  starvation.     The  United  States  afford  shelter  to 
seals,  and  hold  their  young  practically  as  wards  ;  this 
occurs  year  after  year  ;  it  is  known  to  within  a  week 
when  the  seals  will  return  to  the  islands  ;  they  are  pei 
mitted  to  breed  there  undisturbed,  and  cannot,  tht 
fore,  be  considered  wild  animals,  or  game,  in  the  tn 
sense. 

In  his  letter  to  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte.  British  Mil 
ister  to  Washington,  Mr.  Blaine  says  (January  22, 
1890):  "The  United  .States  will  not  withhold  from  any 
nation  the  privileges  demanded  for  itself  when  Alask; 
was  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire."  This  position 
quite  consistent  with  the  claims  of  our  government 
the  present  time.  When  the  United  States  took' 
measures  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  seal-life  by  the 
Canadian  poachers,  seizing  their  vessels  ajid  confiscat- 
ing the  cargoes,  England  proposed  that,  peniling  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  both  nations  should  cease 
hunting  the  seals,  and  should  joindy  guard  the  waters 
with  their  naval  power.  The  two  governments,  there- 
fore, entered  into  what  is  called  a  "modus  vivendi," 
which  means  the  pursuance  of  a  certain  well-under- 
stood line  of  conduct  by  the  subjects  of  both  nations, 
while  the  dispute  was  pending.  This  "  modus  "  was 
in  force  for  one  year,  but  while  the  little  navy  of  Amer- 
ica was  particularly  active,  the  English  ships  practically 
did  nothing — though  Great  Britain  is  tlie  stronge: 
naval  power  in  the  world.  Poaching  was  winked  at, 
not  encouraged,  and  matters  were  worse  than  before: 
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in  fact,  only  two  vessels  were  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  no  steps  taken  against  these,  at  least  as  far 
as  we  can  discover.  During  tliis  time  the  arbitration 
of  the  question  continued,  but,  as  no  treaty  was  coi 
eluded  before  the  opening  of  another  sealing  seas< 
President  Harrison  applied  to  Lord  Salisbury  for 
renewal  of  the  "modus  vivendi,"  and  was  met  by  the 
British  Premier  with  the  startling  statement  that  his 
government  did  not  intend  to  renew  the  *■  modus."  as 
the  Canadian  sealers  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  fitting  out  ships  for  the  fishing,  and  the  arbitration 
might  extend  so  as  to  cover  the  seahng  season  of  1 893. 
What  a  huge  joke  such  a  statement  sounds  like  !  yet  it 
is  serious  enough,  coming  from  the  office  of  the  Eng- 
lish Prime  Minister.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  gang 
of  thieves,  ready  to  steal  our  property  ;  yet,  because 
they  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  jimmies, 
false  keys,  crowbars,  dark  lanterns  and  pistols,  instead 
of  following  the  ruder  methods  of  men  like  Bill  Sykes. 
their  burglaries  are  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  in- 
dustry, and  we  must  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  oppose 
them.  To  this.  President  Harrison  replied,  that  "  he 
proposed  to  protect  the  national  rights  and  property 
by  every  means  in  his  power."  and  he  is  just  the  man 
to  do  it,  and  this  is  just  the  nation  to  help  him  to  do  it. 
Thus  the  question  stands  to-day.  We  await  the  result 
of  arbitration  without  uneasiness,  but  we  propose  to 
punish  thieves  in  the  meantime,  provided  we  can  catch 
•Jicm,  without  considering  the  flag  under  which  they  sail. 


;on^^ 


Gatberiag  of  the  Clans, 

1  rSmpi  tramp!  tramp!  llie  boys  are  march-^ 
ing.  From  east,  west,  north  and  south,  tl»c  jjreat 
Democratic  army  is  pouring  into  Chicago,  the  mighty 
city  by  the  lake.  Sixteen  hundred  Tammany  braves 
from  New  York  city  alone,  shouting  themselves  hoarse 
for  Hill,  and  filling  the  streets  and  hotels  with  tlieir  good- 
natured  clamor,  while  all  the  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  equally  well  represented.  This  is  a  gala  day 
for  Chicago,  The  faces  of  her  hotel  men  are  wreatlied 
in  smiles  as  they  view  the  packed  rooms  and  corridors, 
while  sharp-faced  boarding-house  keepers  look  ten 
years  younger  in  view  of  the  harvest  that  is  waiting  t 
be  gathered.  This  is  a  great  city,  but  its  accommoda; 
tions  are  taxed  to  their  utmost.  Had  thl.s  conventioil 
been  held  in  Minneapolis,  most  of  tlie  delegates  and 
their  friends  would  have  had  to  remain  out  of  doors. 


Hotels  and  Bojirdiag- Houses. 

It   costs   something   for  shelter  even   here.      The* 
Auditorium  has  fixed  its  rate  at  $30  per  day  for  a  room 


uiili  the  privilege  of  meals.     At  the  Great  NorthemI 
llie  rate  is  Jio  per  day  for  sinjjle  rooms  and  $20  for-l 
double.    Potter  Palmier,  who  has  the  largest  hotel  in  thef 
tity,  is  willing  enough  to  rent  his  rooms,  but  prefers  not! 
to  furnish  m^als.  except  to  delegates  and  their  friends, 
his  rooms  bring  from  $10  to  f  50  per  day.     The  Riche- 
lieu and  Victoria  do  not  care  for  convention  trade,  as  it 
is  called,  but  rent  their  rooms  for  from  $10  to  ^^15  a  day. 
At   the    Leiand.  accommodations  can    be   had    at  an 
average    price  of  from    f  fl    to  $8    per  day,  and    the  J 
Sherman  and  Grand  Pacific  maintain  the  same  rates.  I 
Everywhere  prices  have  risen,  and  even  the  boarding-  ^ 
houses  have    followed   suit.       The    country    brother, 
accustomed  to  cheap  living  at  home,  looks  ruefully  at 
his  rapidly  diminishing  stori;  of  money.       He  cannot  J 
enter  a  restaurant  without  making  a  dollar  bill  look  I 
wonderfully    consumptive.       All    sorts    of    ruses   arej 
resorted  to,  to  make  ends  meet. 


Humorona  lacidents. 

Some  ingenious  individuals  have  taken  to  spending*! 
the  night  in  horse  cars,  Comfortably  settled  in  thel 
corners,  they  pay  the  conductors  several  fares  in  ad-T 
vance.  and  with  the  cool  air  fanning  their  flushed  faces,! 
%leep  the  sleep  of  the  clever,  oblivious  of  the  noisel 
about  them,  and  careless  of  the  feet  that  tread  upoiii 
ihcir  pet  corns.  In  one  <if  the  largest  hotels,  a  man| 
from  New  York  spent  the  night  in  a  bath-room,  adjoin- 
ing an  apartment  in  which  a  number  of  his  friends  were 


Tlie  Cmreat  CottTeMtlon. 


playing  poker.  He  found  the  bath-tub,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  pillow,  an  excellent  resting-place.  The  fair 
sex  is  admirably  represented  here  by  Mrs.  Whitney, 
wife  of  the  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Mrs.  Grace,  wife 
of  the  ex-Mayor;  Mrs.  Robert  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  For- 
tescue,  Mrs.  John  G.  Carlisle,  and  a  host  of  others 
whose  husbands  are  men  of  note  in  the  Democratic 
councils 

Great  and  Little  Wigwams. 

The  great  wigwam  will  be  packed  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  It  is  a  huge,  barn-like  affair,  and  some  fears 
were  entertained  lest  it  should  collapse  upon  the  heads 
of  the  delegates,  but  these  have  been  set  at  rest,  and 
the  only  discomfort  expected  is  from  the  rain,  which 
seems  determined  to  give  Chicago  a  good  washing,  as 
it  has  kept  on  for  nearly  two  months,  and  does  not 
seem  weary  yet.  The  roof  of  the  wigwam  is  leaking, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  repaired,  but  it  would  require 
another  flood  to  dampen  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  delegates.  The  city  is  fairly  placarded  with  pictures 
of  David  Bennett  Hill.  Tammany  is  determined  to 
keep  its  candidate  in  the  public  eye  at  least,  and  when- 
ever a  crowd  of  New  York  boys  get  before  one  of  these 
pictures  they  shout  and  yell,  and  toss  their  hats,  while 
the  Cleveland  men  smile  quietly,  and  keep  right  on 
getting  the  votes.  Caucusing  is  going  on  everywhere. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  National  Committee  are  at 
the  Palmer  House,  and  the  rooms  are  crowded  day  and 


night.  Cleveland,  Hill,  Boic 
sell.  Pattison,  Campbell,  all  have  their  followers, 
just  at  present  the  Cleveland  boom  seems  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  noticeable  that  Cleveland's  greatest 
strength  is  among  the  delegates  from  the  country 
places.  They  almost  idolize  the  ex-President,  as  the 
man  who  broke  the  long  record  of  Democratic  defeat, 
and  gave  the  country  a  good,  clean,  business-like  admin- 
istration. Hill  will  hold  the  New  York  delegation  sol- 
idly. The  entire  seventy-two  voles  will  doubtless  be 
cast  for  him.  Other  booms  are  hardly  so  serious,  but, 
taken  all  in  all,  they  amuse  the  delegates  and  do  i 
harm. 

Mea  at  the  Front. 

Ex-Secretary  Whitney  is  here,  the  acknowledged 
leaderof  the  Cleveland  forces.  Mr.  Whitney's  appear- 
ance and  address  are  good  instruments  in  his  hands. 
He  talks  like  a  plain  business  man.  intent  on  his  object. 
He  is  tall  and  large-headed,  and,  except  for  his  mous- 
tache, his  face  is  smooth.  UnfaiHngly  polite,  he  has 
won  the  hearts  of  ail  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  He  wears  a  plain  straw  hat  and  an  ordinary 
blue  sack  suit,  and  though  many  times  a  millionaire, 
his  dress  could  not  offend  the  plainest  delegate  pres- 
ent. His  wife  is  Mrs.  Cleveland's  bosom  friend,  and 
probably  knows  more  about  the  home-life  of  the  ex- 
President  than  any  other  woman.  Calvin  Brice.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  is  also  a  noticeable 


figure.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  1 
show-window.  Spick  and  span  from  head  to  foot, 
there  is  not  a  wrinkle  nor  a  speck  of  dust  upon  him. 
ll  is  a  wonder  how  he  manages  it.  Don  M.  Dickinson, 
of  Michigan,  is  here  also.  Courtly,  polished  and  cool, 
he  Is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  clever  leader,  though  one 
would  scarcely  think,  from  looking  at  him,  that  he  is  a 
lawyer  of  great  ability  as  well  as  a  political  chief  Hon. 
Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  of  Maryland,  rakish  and  jaunty, 
merry-eyed  and  smooth  of  face,  his  hair  brushed  straight 
back  from  his  ears,  flits  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Palmer  House  with  steps  as  light  as  when  he  was  a 
page  in  the  Senate.  Senator  John  G.  Carlisle,  clad  in  i 
a  plain  suit  of  butternut,  engages  attention  by  the 
gravity  of  his  fare  and  manner.  He  has  many  warm 
friends  among  the  delegates.  Henry  Watterson,  alert, 
active  and  busy  all  the  time,  is  another  well-known  fig- 
ure ;  and  General  Dan  Sickles,  with  his  crutch  by  his 
side,  gathers  many  old  soldiers  about  him,  with  whom 
he  fights  over  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  in  which  he 
was  so  cruelly  mutilated.  All  the  chivalry  of  the 
Democratic  South  is  here — Buckner  and  other  ex-Con- 
federate generals,  all  chumming  with  their  northern 
brethren  as  though  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  this  splen- 
did gathering  from  all  over  the  country.  Tlie  Demo- 
cratic party  may  well  be  proud  of  its  supporters,  for  a  ' 
more  resolute,  brainy,  strong-faced  set  of  men  it  would 
be  bard  to  find  the  world  over. 
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indispensable    to    success — unity   and    Harmon^ 
Of  the  one.  this  chair  and  gavel  stand  representativi 
it  remains  for  you  to  supply  the  oilier. 

"In  this  spirit  I  greet  you,  fellow- Democrats,  as  the 
advance-guard  of  a  grand  army  sent  forward  to  blaze 
a  pathway  to  victory.  How  momentous  is  your  respon- 
sibility, I  need  not  tell  you.  If  you  work  in  wisdom, 
the  millions,  toiling  in  shop  and  mine  and  field,  will 
rise  and  call  you  blessed. 

"The  roll-call  of  the  republic  attests  that  its  heai 
and  its  conscience  are  with  us  in  our  war  witli  Uie  repr* 
sentatives  of  greed.     The  best  thought  of  oiir  party  3 
a  platform  that  challenges  the  approbation  and  invite? 
the  support  of  the  people. 

"We  can  succeed.     We  must  do  more;   we  mus) 
deserve    success.  .  Above   the  wreck,  if  need  be, 
selfish    combinations,  we  must  rear  a   temple    to  tliJ 
plain  people,  and  build  a  shrine  so  broad  that  evfei^ 
lover  of  his  kind  may  kneel.     The  burden  must  be" 
lifted  from  the  back  of  toil,  and  to   that  end  it  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  whoever  bears  our  banner  mus^ 
lift  it  above  the  smoke  of  conflict  and  the  din  of  action] 
that  every  Democrat  of  the  Union  may  follow  its  lca( 
in    exultant   and    irresistible    combat.       Lei    us 
mistake.     The  gravity  of  the  situation  demands  ihfl 
broadest     patriotism     and     every    needful    sacrifice 
Our  work  but  begins  here.     Under  the  suns  of  sura 
mcrand  the  frosts  of  autumn  we  must  carry  it  fonvaf( 
witli  unfaltering  courage  to  a  triumphant  close. 


"  This,  again,  must  be  a  campaign  of  education.  Thi 
study  of  the  cornfield,  begun  in  the  West  and  South, 
must  be  carried  into  every  hamlet  of  the  East  and 
North.  The  people  must  learn  their  true  relation  to 
the  tax-gatherer.  They  must  learn  that  no  railroad 
president  champions  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  no 
task-masters  write  our  tariff  bills.  They  must  learn, 
too,  that  for  personal  and  political  advantage  tlieir 
country  was  menaced  by  the  threat  of  war,  and  they 
will  learn  with  shame  and  regret  that  on  the  day  the 
warlike  message  of  the  President  was  read  in  die  halls 
of  Congress,  the  peaceful  response  of  the  little  eight 
by  ten  Republic  of  Chili,  accepting  the  terms  of  the 
presidential  ulumatum.  was  read  in  ever)'  capital  of  the 
world.  Our  opponents  must  be  measured  by  thetr, 
deeds,  and  not  by  their  professions. 

"Tlie  Fifty-first  Congress  wrote  the  blackest  page 
in  our  legislative  history,  and  became  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  challenged  the  approval  of  the  people  and 
they  responded  in  tones  so  portentous  that  it  seei 
the  voice  of  God,  With  a  unanimity  that  finds  no  par^ 
allel  in  the  history  of  popular  government,  they  deter- 
mined diat  a  billion  dollars  was  far  too  much  to  pa 
for  such  a  museum  of  freaks.  If  we  permit,  they  wii 
stand  by  their  verdict.  That  our  cause  may  triumph, 
let  U3  work  in  kindness,  hi  the  heat  of  contention,  let 
us  not  forget  that  our  political  broUiers  may  be  just 
honest,  and  perhaps  better  informed. 
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riie  speech  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
delegates  and,  when  the  temporary  cliairinan  1 
ended,  the  work  of  forming  the  committees  was  he< 
and  carried  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  completion 
the  roll-call.  Mr,  English,  of  Indiana,  addressed  thi 
chair  :  "  Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  unoccupied  seals  in  the  building,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  Indiana  delegation,  I  desire  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,    That  the  officers  of  this  convention 
directed  to  admit  all  the  ex-soldiers  of  the  late  war 
the  unoccupid  seats  in  d-e  galleries  during  the  sessions 
of  this  convention.     (Cheers.) 

t\.  voice  ;  "  What  about  the  ex-confederates 

Another   voice :     "They    can    take    care    of   them-l 
selves."     (Laughter  and  applause,)     Routine  biisinei 
occupied  the  convention  until  the  adjournment  at  nil 
o'clock. 

June  2zd. 

It  is  a  sweltering  day,  the  streets  are  steaming  froi 
the  recent  rain,  not  a  breatli  of  air  is  stirring,  and  the 
sun   hangs  in  the  heavens  like  a  great  ball  of  fire. 
The  horses  move  along  as  slowly  as  they  can,  and  tirei 
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teamsters  loll  on  the  seats  of  their  wagons.     The  lake 
is  a  great  glittering  mass  of  molten   flame,  and  all 
nature  seems  sullen  and  silent.     Even  the  birds  are 
mute,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  hang  listlessly  upon  I 
the  branches.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  between  seven-  | 
teen  and  eighteen  thousand  people  are  gathered  in  the  I 
great  wigwam.     Many  ladies  are  there,  sortie  of  the  i 
most  refined  in  the  land,  and  fans  and  handkerdiiefs  I 
keep  up  a  fluttering  that  never  ceases  for  a  moment.  I 
The  delegates  look  tired  enough,  but  they  are  full  of  1 
enthusiasm,   especially  the  Cleveland  men,  who  feel  I 
sure  of  approaching  triumph.     Still,  you  can  hear  from  J 
the  back  of  the  hall  where  the  Tammany  sit,  the  cry 


while  the  Pennsylvania  contingent,  led  by  ex-Postmaster 
Harrity,  shout,  to  the  tune  of  De  Wolf  Hopper's  Baby 
Song  in  Wang : 

'  Grovet,  Gtover,  four  more  yeais  nf  Gtovet , 
Out  they  go, 
In  we  go, 
nnd  then  we'll  be  '  in  clover.'  " 

At  11.30,  Chairman  Owens'  gavel  fell,  and  Rev.] 
Albert  Henry,  of  Chicago,  pastor  of  a  Methodist  £pis-l 
copal  church,  led  In  prayer.  Senator  Palmer,  of  IIU-T 
nois,  and  Colonel  Fellows,  of  New  York,  then  addressed! 
the  convention,  after  which  the  report  of  the  Commit-1 
tee  on  Credentials  was  read.  The  next  business  i 
order  was  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Permanent 
Ofgaaization,  which  was  as  follotvs4,  , 


Xlie  Oreat  CotiTetitlon.  ii 

For  Chairman,  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  West 
Virginia. 

For  Secretary,  Simon*  Sheerin,  of  Indiana. 

For  Assistant  Secretaries,  Edward  L.  Merritt,  of 
Illinois  ;  W.  H.  Doyle,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hamilton  Shep- 
pard,  of  VirjT^inia;  Clifton  Galloway,  of  Missouri;  L.  E. 
Rolla,  of  Michigan;  Robert  E.  Wilson,  of  Mississippi; 
Charles  R.  Depres,  of  New  York;  James  Strain,  of 
Illinois;  Thomas  Brady,  of  Minnesota. 

For  Reading  Secretary,  Hon.  Nicholas  M.  Bell,  of 
Missouri. 

For  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Bright,  of 
Indiana. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  the  Secretaries  from  each  State. 

The  report  was  adopted  without  division. 

Temporary  Chairman  Owens  introduced  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  spoke  as  follows : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  this  honor.  I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  the 
duties  of  the  high  position  to  which  you  have  called 
me  with  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  equality  that  is  de- 
mocracy. This  convention  has  a  high  and  patriotic 
work  to  perform.  We  owe  much  to  our  party ;  we 
owe  more  to  our  country.  The  mission  of  the  Demo-, 
cratic  party  is  to  fight  for  the  under  dog.  When  that 
party  is  out  of  power,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  an 
under  dog  to  fight  for,  and  the  under  dog  is  the 
American  people.  When  that  party  is  out  of  power, 
we  may  be  sure  that  some  party  is  in  control  of  our 


government 

whole  country ;  tliat  stands  for  a  class,  and  not  the 
whole  people.  Never  was  tliis-truth  brought  home  to 
us  more  defiantly  than  by  the  recent  convention  at 
Minneapolis.  We  are  not  deceived  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  Republican  party.  We  are  not  in  duubt  as  to 
its  purposes.  Having  taxed  us  for  years  without 
cause  and  mercy,  it  now  proposes  to  disarm  us  of  all 
power  of  resistance. 

/  What  Republican  Success  Means. 

Republican  success  in  this  campaign,  whether  we 
look  to  the  party  platform,  the  candidates,  or  the  utter- 
ances of  the  party  leaders,  means  that  the  people  are 
to  be  stripped  of  their  franchise  through  force  bills,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  stripped  of  substance  through 
tariffbills.  Free  government  is  self-government.  There 
is  no  self-government  where  people  do  not  control 
their  own  election  and  levy  their  taxes.  When  either 
of  these  rights  is  taken  away  or  diminished,  a  breach 
is  made,  not  in  tlie  outer  defenses  but  in  tlie  citadel 
of  our  freedom.  For  years  we  have  been  struggling 
to  recover  the  lost  right  of  taxing  ourselves,  and  how 
we  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  right  of 
governing  ourselves.  The  loss  of  the  one  follows  in 
necessary  succession  to  the  loss  of  the  other. 

When  you  confer  upon  the  government  the  power 
of  dealing  out  wealth,  you  unchain  every  evil  that  can 
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The  Great  CoBventlon. 

prey  upon  and  eventually  destroy  free  institutions,  ex- 
cessive taxation,  class  Uxxation,  billion-dollar  congresses. 
a  corrupt  civil  service,  a  debauched  ballot-box,  and  pur- 
chased elections.  In  every  campaign  the  privilege  of 
taxing  the  people  will  be  bartered  for  contributions  to 
corrupt  them  at  the  polls.  After  every  victory  a  new 
M'Kinley  bill  to  repay  these  contributions  with  usury, 
out  of  taxes  taken  from  the  people.  For  every  self-gov- 
erning people  there  can  be  no  more  momentous  ques- 
tion than  the  question  of  the  taxation.  It  is  the  question, 
as  Mr.  Burke  truly  said,  around  which  all  the  great 
battles  of  freedom  have  been  fought.  It  is  the  question 
out  of  which  grow  all  the  issues  of  government.  Until 
we  settle  this  question  wisely,  permanently,  justly,  we  • 
build  all  other  reforms  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 


Tariff  Reform  the  Issue. 


"  We.  and  the  great  party  we  represent,  are  to-day 
tariff  reform,  because  it  is  the  only  gateway  to  genuini 
Democratic  government.  The  distinguished  leader 
who  presided  over  the  Republican  convention  boasted 
that  he  does  net  know  what  tariff  reform  is.  Whoever 
said  that  he  did  ?  Let  us  hope,  witli  that  charity  that 
endureth  all  things  and  believeth  all  things,  that  he  is 
fully  as  ignorant  as  he  vaunts  himself  to  be.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  people  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  protection  ;  at  least  of  the  protection  which  is  doled 
out  to  them  in  the  bill  that  bears  his  name.  They  see 
that   meaning   written    large    to-day    in  a  prostrati 
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agri culture,  in  a  shackU-tl  commerce,    In   stricken  ' 
diistries.  in  the  compulsory  idleness  of  labor,  in  law- 
made  vvealtli,   in  the  discontent  of  the  workingmen, 
and  the  despair  of  the  farmer.     They  know  by  hard 
experience  that  protection,  as  a  system  of  taxation,  is 
but  the  old  crafty  scheme  by  which  the  rich  compel 
the  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government.  They  J 
know  by  hard  experience  that  protection,  as  a  system! 
of  tribute,  is  but  the  old  and  crafty  scheme  by  whlch-l 
the  power  of  taxation  of  the  people  is  made  the  private  I 
property  of  a  few  of  the  people. 

What  Tariff  Reform  Means. 

"Tariff  reform  means  to  re-adjust  this  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  to  purge  away  this  system  of  tribute.  ItJ 
means  that  we  have  not  reached  the  equality  of  truef 
freedom  so  long  as  any  citizen  is  forced  by  law  to  pay! 
tribute  to  any  other  citizen,  and  until  our  taxes  are  J 
proportioned  to  the  ability  and  duty  of  the  taxpayer! 
rather  than  to  his  ignorance,  his  weakness,  and  1 
patience. 

"Governor  M'Kinley  further  declares  that  the  Demo 
cratic  people  believes  in  taxing  ourselves.  I  am  afraid,] 
gentlemen,  we  must  admit  this  charge.  What  right] 
or  excuse  have  we  for  taxing  anylK>dy  else  ?  With  i 
continent  for  a  country,  with  freedom  and  intelligence 
as  the  instruments  for  its  development,  we  stand  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  mankind  if  we  cannot  and  if  ii 
do  not  support  our  own  government   \Ve-caijX 
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that  support  on  other  people  only  by  beggary  or  by 
force.  If  we  use  the  one,  we  are  a  pauper  nation  ;  if 
we  use  the  other,  we  are  a  pirate  nation.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  intend  that  we  should  be  either. 
No  more  does  it  intend  that  they  shall  falsely  call  it 
taxing  other  people,  to  transfer  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment from  the  possessions  of  those  who  own  the 
property  of  the  country  to  the  bellies  and  backs  of 
those  who  do  the  work  of  the  country.  It  believes  that 
frugality  is  the  essential  virtue  of  free  government.  It 
intends  to  limit  taxation  to  public  needs,  and  to  levy 
taxes  by  the  plain  rule  of  justice  and  equality. 

The  Reciprocity  Cry. 

**But,  gentlemen,  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  cry 
in  this  campaign.  The  Republican  party,  Governor 
M'Kinley,  now  stands  for  protection  and  reciprocity. 
He  was  for  protection  alone  when  he  framed  his  bill  in 
the  House,  or  rather  permitted  its  beneficiaries  to  frame 
it  for  him,  and  firmly  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  states- 
man from  Maine  to  annex  reciprocity  to  it.  No  won- 
der that  he  favors  the  reciprocity  added  to  his  bill  by 
the  Senate.  You  may  explore  the  pages  of  burlesque 
literature  for  anything  more  supremely  tedious  than 
the  so-called  reciprocity  of  the  M'Kinley  bill.  It  is 
not  reciprocity  at  all.  It  is  retaliation,  and,  worst  of  all, 
retaliation  on  our  own  people.  It  punishes  American 
citizens  for  the  necessities  or  the  follies  of  other  people. 


It  says  to  a  few  little  countries  south  of  us  :  'If  you 
are  forced  by  your  necessities  or  led  by  your  follies 
to  make  bread  higher  and  scarcer  to  your  people,  we 
will  make  shoes  and  sugar  higher  and  scarcer  to  our 
peoplf.' 

"  And  now  we  are  told  that  reciprochy  is  to  be  their 
battle-cry. 

"Already  we  are  regaled  with  pictures  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  clad  in  armor  and  going  forth  to  battle  for 
reciprocity  on  a  plumed  steed.  Simple  Simon  fishing 
for  what  is  in  his  mother's  rain  barrel,  in  great  triumph 
capturing  an  occasional  wiggle-waggle,  is  the  true  real- 
istic picture  of  the  reciprocity  of  the  M'Kinley  bill. 
We  are  for  Ihe  protection  tltat  protects,  and  for  the  re- 
ciprocity that  reciprocates.  We  are  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labor,  diminished  only  by  his  proper  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  we  are  for  that 
reciprocity  tliat  throws  no  unnecessary'  obstacle  be- 
tween the  American  producer  and  the  market  he  Is 
obliged  to  seek  for  his  products. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  1  must  not  keep  you  from  the 
work  that  is  before  you.  Let  us  take  up  that  work  as 
brothers,  as  patriots,  as  Democrats.  In  so  large  a  con- 
vention as  this,  larger  in  numbers  than  any  previous 
gathering  of  our  party,  and  representing  a  larger 
stitucncy,  it  would  be  strange,  ominously  strange, 
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there  were  not  some  tlifferences  of  opinion  on  mattei 
of  policy,  and  some  differences  of  judgment  or  of  pref*| 
erence  as  to  the  choice  of  candidates.  It  is  tlie  sign] 
of  a  free  democracy  that  it  is  many-voiced  and,  withi 
the  limits  of  true  freedom,  tumultuous.  It  wears  r 
collars,  it  serves  no  masters?  We  cannot  shut  ou; 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  who  have  heretofore  followei 
our  plan  with  enthusiasm  are  to-day  calling  with 
cusable  impatience  for  immediate  relief  from  the  evil; 
that  compass  them. 

"  Whatever  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  burdens, 
restore,  broaden  and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  every  part  of  them,  within  the  limits  and 
according  to  the  principles  of  free  government,  that  thi 
Democratic  party  dares  to  promise,  that  it  will  do  will 
all  its  might.  Whatever  is  beyond  this,  whatever  is' 
incompatible  with  free  government  and  our  historic 
liberty,  it  dares  not  promise  to  anyone.  Inveterate 
evils  in  the  body  politic  cannot  be  cured  in  a  moment 
any  more  than  inveterate  diseases  in  the  human 
system. 

"  Whoever  professes  the  power  to  do  so  is  himself 
deceived  and  a  deceiver.  Our  party  is  not  a  quack  or 
a  worker  of  miracles.  It  is  not  for  me,  gentlemen, 
the  impartial  servant  of  you  all,  to  attempt  to  fore- 
shadow what  your  choice  shall  be  or  ought  to  be  in  the 
selection  of  our  candidates.  You  will  make  tliat  selec- 
tion under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people. 
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you  represent  and  to  yoiir  countrj'. 
venture  to  say: 

"Whoever  mny  be  your  chosen  1 
paign,  no  telegram  will  flash  across  ihe  sea  from  tliij 
castle  absentee  tariff  lords  to  coiigralulate  him,  bii! 
from  the  home  of  labor,  from  the  firfside  of  the  toile] 
from  the  heart  of  all  who  love  jusuce  and  do  equity, 
and  who  wish  and  Intend  that  our  matchless  heritage 
of  freedom  should  be  the  commonwealth  of  all  ouf_ 
people  and  the  common  opportunity  of  our  youth, 
come  up  prayers  for  his  success,  and  ri'cruits  for  tli^ 
great  Democratic  hosts  that  shall  strike  down  the  beasj 
of  sectionalism  and  the  Moloch  of  monopoly  and  : 
store  once  again  to  our  happy  land,  'government  o| 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

Wiien  Mr.  Wilson  said:  "  I  must  not  keep  you  fronj 
tlie  work,"  there  were  cries  of  "  go  on.  go  on."  Mq 
Wilson  did  not  go  on  much  farther.  When  he  cor^ 
eluded  his  speech,  the  delegates,  rising  to  tlieir  feed 
waved  their  hats  as  they  cheered  again  and  again. 

Martin  L.  Clardy,  of  Missouri,  was   recognized  i 
present  a  resolution,  thanking  the  temporary  chairmanij 
It  was  adopted. 

While  wailing  for  the  reports  of  committees,  the  ga! 
leries  had  its  innings.  Men  shouted  for  such  popular 
favorites  as  Campbell,  Bourke  Cockran,  and  Hensel, 
but  nobody  seemed  In  a  special  humor  for  speech- 
making,  after  Mr.  Wilson's  magnificent  pcrorationj 
^Cauciissin^  Metit  on,  however,  in  very  lively  i 
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and,  as  the  Cleveland  men  were  blocking  the  aisles  in 
their  eager  attempt  to  convert  delegates,  Bourke  Cock- 
ran  demanded  of  the  chairman  that  the  aisles  be  cleared. 
After  the  gallery'-gods  had  rim  the  convention  for  a 
time  to  suit  their  fancy,  Don  Dickinson  moved  to  ad- 
journ, and  Chairman  Wilson  declared  the  motion  car- 
ried, although  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  the  decision  of  the  convention  was.  It  took 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  clear  the  hall  of  the  20,000 
people  who  had  packed  it.  They  had  to  wade  ankle- 
deep  in  mud,  to  their  great  disgust,  and  many  of  them 
poured  out  blessings  on  Chicago,  of  a  most  curious 
kind. 

The  Evening  Session. 

When  the  convention  re-assembled  at  5  o'clock, 
there  was  a  dense  mass  of  parboiled  humanity  beneath 
its  wooden  roof.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  every 
available  chair  was  taken,  and  there  must  have  been 
several  hundred  more  than  20,000  Democrats  laugh- 
ing and  sweating,  the  bulk  of  them  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
and  all  of  them  ready  for  a  night  of  excitement  and 
hilarity.  For  the  first  time  in  many  moons,  the  bright 
sun  parted  the  heavy  clouds  that  have  hung  over  this 
city  since  early  in  the  spring,  and  while  it  freshened 
the  dead,  moist  air  a  little,  it  only  increased  the  heat. 
Thousands  of  fans  were  waving,  and  the  sunlight,  shin- 
ing through  the  spaces  beneath  the  temporary  roof, 
which  had  allowed  the  rain  yesterday  and  this  morning 


to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  tlie  delegates,  made  que< 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  in  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
vast  crowd. 

The  convention  had  met  to  hear  ths  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  but  it  was  not  known 
whether  the  platform  was  ready.  The  Cleveland  men, 
whose  strength  had  been  encroached  upon,  were  nen 
oils  and  anxious,  and  eager  to  bring  matters  to 
crisis.  The  great  audience  was  expectant  and  anxioi 
also,  and  as  minute  after  minute  rolled  by  and 
convention  was  not  called  to  order,  cries  from 
platform  went  up,  and  the  attempt  of  the  morning  „ 
Xlget  favorite  orators  on  the  platform  was  renewed,  but 
again  without  success.  The  mana^'crs  of  the  Cleveland 
and  the  anti-Cleveland  forces  went  about  among  llie 
delegates,  stiffening  them  up  and  preparing  them  to 
stand  firm  for  the  battle  to  come. 

It  was  5.30  when  Chairman  Wilson  rapped  the  mei 
ing  to  order  with  the  Missouri  zinc  gavel  and  inti 
duced  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  of  Cedar  Rapii 
who  sent  up  to  heaven  an  eloquent  prayer.  When 
said  Amen,  the  delegates  and  crowds  in  the  gallerii 
applauded  vigorously.  Again  the  convtMJtion  la[: 
into  disorder  and  inaction,  and  again  the  mana« 
went  to  work  among  the  delegates.  The  aisles  sot 
became  crowded,  and  the  b;g  policemen  were  helpli 
in  restoring  order.  The  convention  was  entertaini 
at  this  point  by  a  hurrah,  gotten  up  by  the  Ohio  dele- 
..£ates  in  honor  of  Governor  Campbell.     When  th' 
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ovation  to  Campbell  was  over,  an  obscure  delegate 
arose  and  moved  an  adjournment.  He  was  outvoted 
by  about  10,000  to  1,  and  subsided  into  his  corner  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man. 

When  the  Committee  on  Platform  reported,  a  battle 
royal  began.  The  convention  was  wild  for  tariff  re- 
form, Nothing  less  than  the  Tilden  ])tank  of  1876 
would  suit  them.  There  was  some  sharp  sparring 
between  Vilas  and  Watterson,  and  the  delegates  could 
no  longer  complain  of  dulness.  It  was  exactly  9. 1 5 
P.  M.  when  the  chairman  announced  that  it  was  In 
order  to  call  the  roll  of  the  States  for  the  nomination 
for  candidates  for  the  presidency,  A  great  uproar  fc^ 
followed.  Dozens  of  delegates  leaped  to  their  feet, 
and  motions  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
but  were  lost  in  the  general  clamor.  When  Arkansas 
was  called,  that  State  yielded  its  place  to  New  Jersey. 
Governor  Leon  Abbett  arose  and  took  the  platform 
to  speak  for  Grover  Cleveland.     He  said  : 

'^Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cmwentian:  In 
presenting  the  name  to  this  convention,  I  speak  for  the 
united  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  principles,  faithful  services  to 
the  party,  and  whose  contributions  to  its  success  entitled 
it  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  United  States.  Its  electoral  vote  has  always 
been  cast  in  support  of  Democratic  principles  and 
Democratic  candidates.     (Cheers.) 
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ng  the  linanimous  wish  of  the  delegatid 


"In 
from  New  Jersey,  I  present  as  tJieir  candidate,  for  t 
suffrage  of  this  convention,  the  name  of  a  distinguishd 
Democratic  stalesniati,  born  upon  Its  soil,  for  whom  il 
two  great  presidential  contests  the  State  of  Nem 
Jersey  has  given  its  electoral  vote.      (Cheers.) 

"Tiie  supreme  consideration   in  the  mind  of 
Democracy  of  New  jersey  is  the  success  of  the  Dei 
cratic  party  and  its  principles.     We  have  been  in  l 
past,  and  will  be  in  tlie  future,  ready  at  all  times  t 
sacrifice  personal  preferences  in  deference  to  the  cle; 
expressions  of  llie  will  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Unioq 

Why  Cleveland  is  Named. 

"It  is  because  that  this  name  will  awaken  through- 
out our  State  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Democracy  and 
insure  success;  it  is  because  he  represents  the 
Democratic  principles  and  policy  upon  which  this  ei 
tire  convention  is  a  unit ;  it  is  because  we  believe 
with  him  as  a  candidate  the  Democracy  of  the  Uni< 
will  sweep  the  country  and    establish   its    principli 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  tli; 
we  offer  to  the  convention,  as  a  nominee,  the  choice 
New  Jersey — Grover  Cleveland.     (Applause.) 

"If  any  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  New  Jersey  of  his  ability  to  lead  the  great 
Democratic  hosts  to  victor)-,  they  would  not  present 
his  name  to-day.  With  them,  success  of  the  party  and 
■Jx^  establishment  of  its  principles  are  b^yaiuj. 


love  and  admiralion  fur  any  man.    (Cheers.)     We  f 
certain  ihat  every  Democratic  State,  though  Its  prefer- 
ence may  be  for  some  other  distinguished  Democrat, 
will  give  its  warm,  enthusiastic  and  earnest  support  to  J 
the  nominee  of  this  convention. 

"The  man  whom  we  present  will  rally  to  his  partyl 
thousands  of  independent  voters,  whose  choice  is^l 
determined  by  their  personal  conviction  that  the  can*! 
didate  will  represent  principles  dear  to  them,  andfl 
whose  public  life  and  policy  give  assurance  tliat,  if'I 
chosen  by  tlie  people,  they  wi!I  secure  an  honest,  puref 
and  conservative  administration,  and  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  will  be  encouraged  and  protected. 

The  People  Demand  Cleveland, 

"The    time    will    come    when    other    distinguished! 
Democrats  who  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  nomination  will  receive  that  consideration  to 
which  the  great  services  they  have  rendered  their  part 
entitle  them,  but  we  stand  to-day  in  tlie  presence  of  1 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  massesT 
throughout  the  country,  the  rank  and  file,  the  millionsl 
of  its   voters,    demand    the    nomination    of    GroverJ 
Cleveland.     (Cheers.) 

"This  sentiment  is  so  strong  and  overpowering  thad 
it  has  effected  and  controlled  the  actions  of  delegates^ 
who  would  otherwise  present  the   name  of  some  din 
tinguished  leader  of  their  own  St;\te  with  whom  iheyi 
feel  victory  would  be  assured,  and  in  whom  tlie  entin 
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conhi 
spoken,  and  favorite  sons  and  leaders  are 
aside  in  obedience  to  their  will.     (Cheers.) 

"  Shall  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Democracy  of  ■ 
the  L'nion  ?  Shall  we  place  on  our  banner  tlie  matil 
of  our  choice,  the  man  in  whom  they  believe,  or  shall 
we  for  any  consideration  of  policy  or  expediency  hest-1 
tate  to  obey  their  will  ?     (Cheers.) 

Faith  in  the  People's  Choice. 

"  I  have  sublime  faith  in  the  expression  of  the  peo 
pie  when  it  is  clear  and  decisive.  When  the  question 
before  them  is  one  that  has  excited  discussion  and  de- 
bate ;  when  it  appeals  to  their  interests  and  their  feel- 
ings and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  and 
they  then  say  they  want  this  man  and  we  can  elect  himj 
we.  their  representatives,  must  not  disobey  or  disap 
point  them.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  obey  their 
wishes  and  concur  in  their  judgment,  then,  having 
given  them  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  they  will  givd~ 
us  their  best,  their  most  energetic,  efforts  to  secun 
success.     (Cheers.) 

"We  confidently  rely  upon  the  loyal  and  successful 
work  of  the  Democratic  leaders  who  have  advocated 
other  candidates.  We  know  that  in  the  great  State 
across  the  river  from  New  Jersey,  now  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  party,  there  is  no  Democrat  who  will  shirk 
the  duty  of  making  every  effort  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  candidate  of  this  convention,  notwithstanding 


his  judgment  may  differ  from  tliat  of  the  majority. 
The  Democracy  of  New  York  and  its  great  leaden 
whose  efforts  and  splendid  generalship  have  given  to 
us  a  Democratic  Senator  and  Governor,  who  will  alwayi 
be  true  to  the  great  party  they  represent ;  they  wiil^ 
not  waver,  nor  will  they  rest  in  the  coming  canvass 
until  they  have  achieved  success.  Their  grand  victor- 
ies of  the  past,  their  natural  and  honorable  ambition, 
their  unquestionable  Democracy,  will  make  them  arise 
and  fight  as  never  before,  and  with  those  that  they  rep- 
resent and  lead,  there  will  march  the  great  independ- 
ent vote,  and  we  will  again  secure  Democratic  victory 
in  New  York.  The  grand  Democrats  under  whose 
leadership  the  citj'  and  State  of  New  York  are  now 
governed,  will  give  to  the  cause  the  great  benefit  of 
their  organizations. 

All  Will  Rally  to  His  Standard. 

"The  thundering  echoes  of  the  convention,  announc- 
ing the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  will  not  have 
died  out  over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  this 
land  before  you  will  see  and  hear  all  our  leaders  rally- 
ing to  the  support  of  our  candidate.  They  will  I>egi 
their  efforts  for  organization  and  success,  and  continue; 
their  work  until  victory  crowns  their  efforts.  A[ 
Democrats  will  fight  for  victory,  and  they  will  succee" 
because  the  principles  of  the  party  enunciated  here 
are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
because  the  people  of  tWs  land  have  unquestioning 
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faiUi  that  Grover  Cleveland  will  give  the  country 
pure,  honest  and  staple  government,  and  an  adminis- 
tration in  which  the   great  business  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  agricultural  and  laboring  interests 
the  masses,  will  receive  proper  and  due  consideratii 


Why  is  Cleveland  so  Popular? 


"The  question  has  been  asked,  why  is  it  that 
masses  of  the  party  demand  the  nomination  of  Grover 
Cleveland  ?  Why  is  it  that  this  man.  who  has  no 
offices  to  distribute,  no  wealth  to  command,  should 
have  stirred  the  spontaneous  support  of  the  great 
body  of  Democracy  ?  Why  is  it  that,  with  all  that  has 
been  urged  against  him.  the  people  still  cry:  'Give  us 
Cleveland  ? '  Why  is  it.  though  he  has  pronounced 
in  honest,  clear  and  able  language  his  views  upon 
questions  upon  which  some  of  his  party  may  differ 
with  him,  that  he  is  still  near  and  dear  to  the  massi 

"  It  is  because  he  has  crystallized  into  a  living  issi 
the  great  principle  upon  which  this  battle  is  to 
fought  out.  If  he  did  not  create  tariff  reform,  he  mat 
it  a  presidential  issue,  lie  vitalized  it  and  presented^ 
to  our  party  as  the  issue  for  which  we  ought  to  fii 
and  continue  to  battle  until  upon  it,  victory  is  n^ 
assured.  There  are  few  men  in  his  position  who  woi 
have  the  courage  to  boldly  make  the  issue  and  presi 
it  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as  he  did  in  his  great  messaj 
of  1887.     I  believe  that  his  policy  then  was  to  forcci 
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"  We  must  honor  a  man  who  is  honest  enough  aiig 
bold  enough  under  such  circumstances  to  proclaim  th« 
the  success  of  the  party  upon  principle  is  better  th^ 
evasion  or  shirking  of  true  national  issues  for  temp 
rary  success.  When  victory  is  obtained  upon  a  prin" 
ciple,  it  forms  the  solid  foundation  of  party  success  in 
the  future.  It  is  no  longer  the  question  of  a  battle 
be  won  on  the  mistakes  of  our  foes,  but  it  is  a  victoi^ 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  charge  along  the  whole  Hn 
under  the  banner  of'prihciple. 

"  There  is  another  reason  why  the  people  demand 
his  nomination.  They  feel  Uiat  the  tariff  reform  view 
of  President  Cleveland  and  the  principles  laid  down  tnJ 
his  great  message,  whatever  its  temporary  effect  mayl 
have  been,  gives  us  a  live  and  a  vital  issue  to  fight  for, 
which  has  made  the  great  victories  since  iS88  possible. 
It  consolidated  in  one  solid  phalanx  the  Democracy  of 
the  nation. 

What  His  Policy  has  Done. 

"In  every  State  of  this  Union,  that  policy  has  been 
placed  in  Democratic  platforms,  and  our  battles  have 
been  fought  upon  it,  and  this  great  body  of  represett 
tative  Democrats  has  seen  its  good  results.  Everi 
man  in  this  convention  recognises  t\\&  '^Xvr^  *a\  S 
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part)'.       In  Massachusetts,  it  gave  us  a  Russell ; 
Iowa,  it  gave  us  a  Boies:  in  Wisconsin,  it  gave  us  i 
Peck  for  Governor,  and  a  Vilas  for  Senator ;  in  Michi-J 
gan,  it  gave  us  VVinans  for  Governor,  and  gave  us  a 
Democratic  Legislature,  and  wiil  give  us  eight  elec- 
toral votes  for  President.    In  iSSg,  in  Ohio,  it  gave  us 
James  E.  Campbell  for  Governor,  and  in  1891,  to  defeat 
him,  it  required  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  machin- 
ery of  the  entire  Republican  party.     In  Pennsylvania, 
it  gave  us  Robert  E.  Pattison  ;  in  Connecticut,  it  gave 
us  a  Democratic  Governor,  who  was  kept  out  of  office 
by  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  Republican  party:  inl 
New  Hampshire,  it  gave  us  a  Legislature,  of  which  w(? 
were  defrauded :  in  Illinois,  it  gave  us  a  Palmer  fori 
Senator,  and  in  Nebraska,  it  gave  us  Boyd  for  Gov 
emor:  in  the  great  southern  States,  it  has  continued  inj 
power.  Democratic  Govemr.rs  and  Democratic  Legisr 
latures;  in  New  Jersey  the  power  of  the  Democraq 
has  been  strengthened,  and  the  Legislature  and  ExJ 
ecutive  are  both  Democratic ;   in  the  great  State  off 
New  York,  it  gives  us  HIII  for  Senator,  and  Roswetf 
P.  Flower  for  Governor,     (Loud  cheering.) 

•■  With  all  these  glorious  achievements,  it  is  thd 
wisest  and  best  party  policy  to  nominate  again  tlie  man 
whose  policy  made  these  successes  possible.  The  peo- 
ple believe  tliat  these  victories,  which  gave  us  a  Dempj 
cratic  House  of  Representatives  in  i8go.  and  Demtf 
cratic  Governors  and  Senators  in  Republican  and 
4pubtiul  States,  are  due  to  the  courage  and 


of  Grover  Cleveland.     And,  so  believing,  they  recog 
nize  him  as  their  great  leader. 


Not  the  Candidate  of  any  State. 

"  In  presenting  his  name  to  the  convention  it  is  tv 
reflection  upon  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  Thi 
victories  which  have  been  obtained  are  not  alone  ll 
heritage  of  these  States,  tliey  belong  to  the 
party.  I  feel  that  every  Democratic  State  and  evei 
individual  Democrat  has  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  proud 
and  applaud  these  splendid  successes.  The  candidacy 
of  Grover  Cleveland  is  not  a  reflection  upon  otiiers. 
It  is  not  antagonistic  to  any  great  Democratic  leader. 
He  comes  before  this  convention  not  as  the  candldati 
of  any  one  State.  He  is  the  choice  of  tiie  g; 
majority  of  Democratic  voters. 

"The  Democracy  of  New  Jersey,  therefore,  present 
to  this  convention  in  this,  the  people's  year,  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  people,  the  plain,  blunt,  honest  citizen,  the 
idol  of  the  Democratic  masses — Grover  Cleveland,'/^ 
(Cheers.) 

During  the    speech   a    terrific  thunderstorm  bu: 
right  over  the  wigwam,   but  with  every  mention 
Cleveland's  name,  the  shouts  of  applause  vied  wil 
the  roaring  artillery  of  heaven.    Rain  dripped  throuj 
tlie  roof  upon  the  heads  of  the  speaker  and  chairmai 
and  fell    in  tiny  streams    upon    the  delegates.       Bui 
nothing  could  abate  their  ardor,  and  when  Governor 
Abbett  ended,  almost  all  of  the  delegates  leaped  upon 
their  chairs,  and  waved  hats,  handkerchiefs,  umbrella- 
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canes,   flags,  everytliing,  in  fact,  they  could  lay  llieiq 
hands  on.      It  seemed  as  though  the  cheering  wouldT 
ntver  cease.    Tlie  chairman  pounded  and  rapped  witl 
out  avail,  but  that  storm  of  sentiment  could  not  1 
checked  until  it  had  worn  itself  out.     Wm.  C.  Dewitt^; 
of  Brooklyn,  took  the  plati'orm  to  present  the  name  ofl 
David  Bennett  I  lill.     He  spoke  earnestly  and  made  i 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  great  New  VorkerJ 
Iowa  presented  the  name  of  Horace  Boies,  her  Gov-J 
enior.       Mr.    Himcomhe.    who    nominated    Govemoa 
Boies,  was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  convention,  anq 
created  good  feeling  among  all. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Kentucky,  seconded  Groven 
Cleveland's  nomination.  Among  other  witty  thingsJ 
he  said:  "The  Republicans  have  taxed  about  everj 
thing  that  enters  the  American  household,  except  airj 
sunshine,  and  water,  and  tlie  only  reason  they  havo^ 
not  taxed  lliese  is  because  nobody  in  England  is  eifc 
gaged  in  th<'ir  manufacture," 

The  other  nominations  were  duly  seconded. 

Jane  ajd,  3^0  A.  M. 

Day  is  slowly  dawning  over  Lake  Michigan.  an<i 
the  convention  has  not  yet  adjourned.  All  night  it  has] 
been  in  session,  and  at  3  A.  M.  the  balloting  begana 
there  was  little  doubt  of  the  result  from  the  6rs^ 
Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballotj 
The  official  figures  of  the  vote  which  nominated  hira 
is  as  follows : 
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Alabama     .    . 
Arkansas    .    . 
California   .    . 
Colorado     .   . 
Connecticut    . 
Delaware    .    . 
Florida  .     .   . 
Georgia   .    .   . 
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Number  of  votes  cast,  0095^ .    Necessary  to  choice,  607. 


When  the  result  was  announced,  a  wild  season  oi 
uproar  followed.  To  say  that  men  went  crazy,  would 
be  a  mild  term.  The  old  were  even  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  young.  Some  hugged  each  other,  while  others 
waved  hats  and  danced  jubilant  can-cans,  whirling 
round  and  round  like  experienced  dervishes.  The 
Cleveland  people  had  to  fight  hard  and  keep  their  men 
strictly  in  line  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and 
the  ballot  was  to  them  a  great  and  triumphant  relief. 
Even  Tammany  did  not  withhold  her  share  of  thi 
cheering.  Loyal  Democrats,  every  one,  they  were  nol 
the  men  to  hold  back  when  the  will  of  the  convention 
was  fairly  known,  and  they  helped  to  swell  the  cheers 
with  generous  heartiness. 

When  the  call  of  States  on  the  first  ballot  was  fin- 
ished at  3.30  this  morning,  Mr,  Upshur,  of  Maryland, 
moved  that  Cleveland's  nomination  be  made  unani- 
mous. Great  confusion  prevailed  in  tlie  hall,  peopli 
clamoring  for  the  result  of  the  ballot. 

Mr,  Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  obtained  recognition, 
and  changed  the  vote  of  tliat  State  to  30  for  Clevi 
land. 

The  Chair  announced  this,  and  also  that  West  Vir- 
ginia had  changed,  and  cast  1 1  votes  for  Grovei 
Cleveland.  I 

Then  Mr.  Upshur  announced  thai  Maryland  changed 
her  vote  to  16  for  Cleveland. 

Mr,  Bronson,  of  Kentucky,  announced  a  change  in 
the  vote  of  tint  State,  making  it :  Cleveland.  22;  Boies, 
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2  :  Carlisle.  2.  The  motion  to  matte  imanimou: 
vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  carried, 
with  about  half  a  dozen  noes,  which  were  greeted 
with  hisses. 

The  Chair  said  :    "  The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motii 
is  carried." 

There  were  loud  cries  for  Flower  and  Bourke  Coclc- 
ran.  requesting  them  to  move  to  make  the  nomination 
unanimous. 

In  response,  Governor  Flower  stood  upon  his  chair, 
and  said  :  "  We,  from  New  York,  move  to  make  il 
unanimous." 

Mr.  Cockran  :  "The  motion  is  to  make  the  nomin. 
tion  unanimous." 

The  chairman :     "  Yes." 

Mr.  Cockran:  "There  having  been  some  expre: 
sions  of  dissent  in  this  part  of  the  hall  to  the  motion 
which  was  put  by  the  chair,  and  as  no  roll  was  called, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  to  tlus  convention,  that  on 
the  motion  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous,  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  full  submission  to 
this  convention,  was  cast  in  the  affirmative." 

This  statement  from  Mr.  Cockran  was  received  with 
tremendous  yells  from  both  delegates  and  audience. 

In  the  confusion,  Don   M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan, 
moved  up  to  the  front  and  shrieked  at  the  chair  : 
move  you   that  this  convention   do  adjourn  until 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 
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Dickinson's  m4non  was  then  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

At  4.30  A.  M..  Mr.  Cleveland,  through  Governor 
Russell,  sent  the  following  telegram  from  "Gray 
Gables."  10  the  press ; 

"  I  should  certainly  be  chargeable  with  dense  insen- 
sibility if  I  were  not  profoundly  touched  by  this  new 
proof  of  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  great  party 
to  which  I  belong,  and  whose  mandates  claim  my  loyal 
obedience. 

■■  I  am  confident  thai  our  fellow-countrymen  are] 
ready  to  receive  with  approval  die  principles  of  true 
Uemncracy,  and  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that 
to  win  success  it  is  only  necessary  to  persistently  and 
honestly  advocate  these  principles. 

"Differences  of  opinion  and  judgment  in  Demo- 
cratic conventions  are  by  no  means  unwholesome  indi- 
cations, but  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  success  to  the  country  and  to  the' 
party,  that  there  should  be  anywhere  among  Demo- 
crats any  lack  of  harmonious  and  active  effort  to  win 
in  the  campaign  wliicli  opens  before  us.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  concern  on  that  subject 

"  It  will  certainly  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  de- 
serve the  support  of  every  Democrat." 

Jane  ajd,  2  P.  M. 

After  the  great  strain  put  upon  them  last  night,  the. 
delegates  were  not  in  a  mood  to  meet  at  t)ie  time  toJ 
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which  the  convenlion  adjourned.  They  dropped  into 
the  hall  by  twos  and  threes,  and  took  their  seats  quietly, 
seeming  too  tired  and  languid  to  do  more  than  rest. 
At  2.55  Chairman  Wilson  rapped  for  order,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  of  Iowa.  The 
cliairman  then  said  :  "  Genttetnen  of  the  Convtnlion  : 
The  next  order  of  business  of  the  convention  is  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  The  chair  will  now  direct  the  clerks  to 
call  the  roll  of  the  States  for  nominations  for  that 
office."  On  motion,  nominating  speeches  were  liniitej 
to  five  minutes  each,  and  seconding  speeches  to  two 
minutes.  Hon.  John  E,  Lamb,  of  Indiana,  nonunateii 
Governor  Gray,  in  a  ringing  speech.  When  Colorado 
was  reached,  it  yielded  lis  place  to  Illinois,  and  Nicholas 
\i.  Worthington,  of  that  State,  advanced  to  iho  plat 
form  and  spoke  as  fullows  : 

"  Mf.  Chairman  and  Fellow- DtUgatss :  Illinois  has 
presented  no  Presidential  candidate  to  tills  convention. 
It  has  within  its  borders  more  than  one  favorite  son 
whom  it  would  have  delighted  to  honor,  and  who  are' 
worthy  of  all  the  political  honors  that  could  be  con-: 
ferred  upon  them.  Hut  here  in  this  great  city  of; 
Chicago,  in  this  great  Commonweallh  of  Illinois,  bor- 
dering upon  tlie  Lake  and  the  Mississippi,  in  tlic  ccntrcj 
of  this  great  Republic,  the  Democracy,  catching  thi 
vibrations  of  the  ground  swell  that  came  from  the 
South  and  the  East  and  the  West,  put  aside  its  favorite 
sons,  for  the  time,  buried  its  State  pride,  and  echoing 
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back    to    Texas,    Connecticut    and    California, 
forty-eight  votes,  shouted  the  name  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land,    (Applause.) 

"But  for  the  vice-presidency,  for  the  second  highest 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  it  has  a  candidate  so  ful^^ 
equipped  hy  nature  and  education,  that  it  feels  thatf 
would  be  a  political  fault  to  fail  to  urge  his  name  fo? 
nomination  before  you.  1  stand  here,  then,  gentlemen, 
to  name  as  a  candidate  for  that  position,  a  man  that  is 
known  to  every  woman  and  child,  and  voter  that  evflj 
licked  a  postage  stamp,  in  everj'  villageand  hamlet  in  tij 
land.  (Applause.)  A  big-bodied,  big-hearted.  b\^ 
brained  man  ;  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  of 
dignihed  mein  ;  a  man  whose  courtesy  Jn  his  every-day 
manners  is  rarely  equalled  and  never  excelled  ;  a  man 
who  in  the  administration  of  his  duties  in  the  last  Dem- 
ocratic administration  was  the  beau  ideal  of  an  hones^^ 
honorable,  useful  and  efficient  Democratic  office-holdffl 
I  refer  to  the  Hon.  Adiai  E.  Stevenson.  Like  1 
great  leader,  who  bears  your  banner,  he  believes  thai 
public  office  is  a  public  trust  but  he  believes,  also,  that 
the  Democrats  are  the  best  trustees  of  this  public 
trust.     (Cheers.) 

He  Was  Not  Puffed  Up. 

"Nor  can  the  pride  of  office  make  him  proud  or 
haughty.  I  appeal  to  every  Senator  and  Congressman 
who  is  here,  if  ever  he  found  the  haughtiness  of  office, 
the  chilling  indifference  of  a  Utde  brief  authority  in  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  room  of  the  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  during  Cleveland's  administration.  Gentle- 
men, we  have  nailed  our  banner  to  the  mast.  A 
Democrat  never  surrenders.  We  propose  to  make 
true  what  our  Republican  friends  say  of  us,  that  we 
do  our  quarrelling  before  the  convention  and  our  fight- 
ing against  our  enemies  afterwards.  (Cheers.)  We 
believe  that  every  Democrat  will  put  on  his  armor. 
We,  of  the  West,  have  been  making  a  magnificent 
campaign  of  late  years.  We  have  been  educating  the 
people,  and  the  proud  results  are  seen  in  Boyd,  of 
Nebraska ;  Boies,  of  Iowa ;  and  Peck,  of  Wisconsin. 
(Applause.)  They  are  seen  in  tliat  grand  old  man 
who  represents  Illinois  in  the  United  Slates  Senate. 
(Cheers.)  They  are  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  from  6o,ooo  to  13,000  in  Illinois. 
They  are  seen  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Treas- 
urer and  .Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  now  in 
this  State. 

"We  propose,  in  this  campaign,  to  attack  the  last 
citadel.  We  have  a  Governor  that  we  are  going  to 
elect.  Will  you  help  us  give  the  24  electoral  votes 
to  Grovcr  Cleveland  by  voting  for  the  man  whose 
name  I  now  present,  a  man  who  does  not  have  to  get 
a  certificate  from  a  labor  organization  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  people  (applause),  a  man  that  we  all 
love — Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois." 

Four  names  were  presented  to  the  convention,  and 
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properly  seconded — those  of  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  ^^AJj 


Indiana  ;  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois  ;  Hoi 
Allen  P.  Morse,  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  John  L.  Mit< 
ell,  of  Wisconsin. 

When  the  State  of  Colorado  was  called,  the  chail 
man  of  that  delegation  said  :  "The  Colorado  delejj; 
tion  wants  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  who  can  taki 
the  party  in  out  of  the  wet.  It  cast  8  votes  foi 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois."     (Loud  applause. 

When  Iowa  was  called,    Mr.  Shields  said:    "Iowa 
casts  her  26  votes  for  a   man   who   needs  no  intri 
diiction  to  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States, 
eulogy    in     national    Democratic    conventions  — 
Democrat  of  Democrats — diat  peerless  son  of  Kentucl 
— Colonel  Henry  Watlerson."     (Loud  applause.) 

When  Kentucky  was  called,  there  was  a  consulta- 
tion between  Mr.  McKenzie  and  Chairman  Bronson, 
chairman  of  the  State  delegation.     A  number  of  tl 
Illinois  men,  sitting  across,  urged  Mr.  Bronson  to  ce 
the  votes  of  the  delegation  fo  -  Watterson.  stating  th; 
the  Illinois  delegation  would  consent  to  such  a  vote, 
they  were  safe. 

When  Minnesota  was  called,  the  chairman   of  the 
delegation  -said  :    "The  vote  of  Minnesota  is  divldei 
but,  as  we  were  instructed  to  vote  ai  a  unit,  and 
majority  being  in  favor  of  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Minnesol 
casts  r8  votes  for  Isaac  P.  Gray."    (Applause.) 

When  Missouri  was  called,  the  chairman  of  the  de! 

gation  said  :  "  The  Missouri  delegation  was  instrncted 

to  \-ote  as  a  unit,  but  they  arc  unable  to  give  a  majori^ 
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to  any  one  of  these  candidates  ;  therefore,  each  vim 
receive  the  Individual  vote  as  given  by  the  varioifl 
members  of  the  Missouri  delegation." 

Appreciated  Bourke  Cockraa. 

When   Montana  was  reached,  two  new  candidal 
were  sprung  in  the  persons  of  W.  Bourke  Cockran, 
New  York,  who  got  9    votes,    and  Judge  Lambei 
Tree,  of  Chicago,  received  one. 

When  New  York  was  reached,  and  Governor  Flower 
cast  its  72  votes  for  Stevenson,  there  was  tremendous 
cheering,  and  an  evident  attempt  to  stampede  the 
convention  for  Stevenson,  the  Illinois  delegation  stand- 
ing up,  shouting  and  waving  their  hats.  The  attempt 
however,  was  a  failure,  for  the  chair  held  them  doi 
with  his  gavel  and  his  voice,  and  the  ebullition  sul 
sided.  Nick  Bell  shouted:  "Hold  on  now,  boy: 
and  the  convention,  which  acknowledged  him  as  its 
master,  settled  down  to  silence. 

North  Carolina  immediately  trailed  on  with  22  votes 
for  Stevenson,  and  the  yelling  was  renewed.    When  the 
vote  of  Ohio  was  announced,  there  was  a  fresh  atlem] 
to  steer  the  convention  into  Stevenson's  camp,  but 
was  again  set  dov/n  on  by  the  chairman. 

Pennsylvania  Steadies  Theai. 

The  Gray  men.  who  had  been  a  little  frightened  ana 
very  subdued,  took  fresh  courage  when  I'ennsylvania 
was  called,    and     Mr.    Hensel    announced    that    tlie 
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individual    preferences  of    the  members  were    4 

Mitchell,  6  for  Morse,  and  17  for  Stevenson  ;  but 
the  balance  and  a  majority  of  the  delegation  were  for 
Gray,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  State  would,  under  instruc- 
tions, be  cast  as  a  unit,  making  64  votes  for  Gray. 

As  the  ballot  proceeded,  it  was  evident  that  the 
two  strongest  candidates  were  Gray  and  Stevenson 
and  the  adherents  of  each  alternated  with  their  yells 
as  tlicir  favorite  candidate  showed  up  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  from  the  State  delegations. 

Rhode  Island  cast  her  vote  for  Gray,  and  the  Gra] 
men  howled.  Then  Soutli  Carolina  came  in  wit! 
18  times  for  Stevenson,  as  announced  by  th( 
chairman  of  the  State  delegation,  and  then  there 
a  Stevenson  howl.  So  the  balloting  went  on  through 
the  list  of  States  until,  when  all  had  called,  Iowa 
swung  its  votes  to  Stevenson,  other  States  followed, 
and  the  nomination  was  made. 


Made  by  Acclamation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cole,  of  Ohio,  the  nomInatioll| 
ofStevenson  was  made  by  acclamation. 

This  practically  closed  tlie  work  of  the  convention, 
a  few  mere  items  of  business  were  attended  to,  and  at 
5.15   P.  M.  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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"  The  Intellii^cHt  AmerUan  Citisen'i  Hand-Book 
on  the  Great  Questions  ,>/  the  Times." 


TnB  NuRTH  Ambricak  Hbview  hns  been  in  the  vnn  of  Atuerfcon  ] 

thougUt  far  ninru  tban  tliree-quarters  of  a  century,  racking  always  with 
lliu  liL'iil  nod  most  iuAueutial  periodicals  !□  Uie  world. 

Evtry  mijiith,  the  subjects  wbicb  engage  Ihe  mind  of  the  American 
public  at  the  tltoe  arc  treated  of  in  ils  pagos  by  tlje  men  wbo  are  known  tt 
bu  the  liigbusl  aulhoritfes.    Tlie  Review  Ib  tbe  only  periodical  for  wliicb. 
nit^nibera  of  the  American  and  Briliah  Cabinets  iiHVe  writteo.    Amoo^l 
recent  rontribQWrs  ato  also  United  State*  Sciintnw  and  Repri'seolutives  [F 
Governors  ot  Stiiles ;  American  Mialsters  abroiid  :  Foreign  Hinialers  li 
Ilic  United  States;   Judges  nf  tba  Supreme  Court  nf  the  United  SUlcs  i,j 
the  Kt.  Hon.  W.  E,  Gladstone  and  otber  di^KiDjiiifsbcd  Enroi^'iin  Hluf(»l 
men;  Cardinal  Gibbniis,  Bishop  piiiter,  Bbliop  Wliipple,  Dr.  Lymanl 
AI>bott,  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Archileaeun  Furnir,  mid  eminent  divines  of  alt  I 
denoraioRiions ;    Generals   Miles,   Fry.   Howard,    Slocu'n,    Doubleday, 
Sickles.  Gregg,  Newton,  Bullerfielrt  ;    His  H'ljftl  HIglmesa,  the  Count  of   ] 
Paris;  Col.  Ingersoll ;  Bnron  Kitsch;  Andrew  Carnegie  ;  Eriistiia  Witnan:  I 
Henry  George;  and  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  eviry  sphere  of  1 
human  interest. 

The  New  York  8\in  says;  "  Tira  North  Ambsicah  Rkvibw  con<  I 
Blantly  offers  to  tlie  public  a  programme  of  wriieis  and  essays  tliat  t^xclte  | 
tlie  reader  and  grutify  the  iutellectual  appetite.  In  111  is  respect  then 
no  other  magHxinu  that  approaches  Thk  North  Amkrican  Ks;tiew." 

It  is  neither  a  partisan  nor  a  sectarian  publication,  hut 

AXI.  SID£S  OF  ALL  QUESTIONS 

in  which  infcUigeot  renders  are  interested  are  promptly  di.=eiiased  in  lli 
pages,  and  facts  uud  arguments  pre&ented  with  all  the  ability  mid  \i 
force  of  tile  mo»l.  eminent  writers  in  tlie  world.    Sdbjeci?  nf  In'ikukbt    | 
TO  WoMKN  receive  speeial  Bltention. 

The  Rkvikw  is  sold  by  all  newsdealers. 
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Some    Press    Comments. 


"  '\\kh  N^qirtt  .K«iuu^*.uc  KsTtvr  m  «te*l  oi  amy  wamfa^ae  tUm  eotrntry  has  ever 
MHtii  lu  |Uu  iui^miuH>^  «^f  iW  Ki*v^«»  A  liiaoHm  amd  the  wiittwiBB  of  ita  oopMbu- 

"  Nil  «iUi<M'  wi^Maw  m  tW  whtU  «>  ftilfcr  ami.  fitkty  yawa&aU  the  ooioioiis  of 


"  A  iiuiuUIm-  \^  )ut«Uut««il  s'|«ik'«  bj  th*  tepaittel  in  f  MliHon  of  both  sides  of 

Um|M*IUU(  IIUI\Hh4*-'^     .'ti.'**.    >Vs:»   iMtr^. 

*"l'itib  N^'HVM  WttUK'^N  Kkviw  i*  iW  QMit  ««RfUdhr  cdted  sad  ttw most  compre- 
iMnmhti  «»r  \^\K\  \uMMK>«M  UK^Mihbw.    lt«CMiiiMts>  ST*  sl«vs  o(  spscisl  interest.*^ 

"I'lifr   N\»HrM   AvifiiK^AM  Ksvisw  «Ffs  vMit  s  vsrr  sote^orthy  bsnnoet  of  good 


"  Thi»  Nuhih  AniktiuAN  Kkvisw  rMiis  hk»  to-^iurti  Brwnsper.  so  fresh sre  the 


"r|itM<Mt  wltt«l«»«M'  umhiUhi*  v^  tbi^  Xosrm  AxnucA^r  Rsrtnv  yon  msj,  it  wfll 
hUhi  M  |<i(ivii  MM  MM^tmutu  vUH>   AIVkI  i^v«r  viih Tfs>rlj  topiesv  sD  treetod  hi  sa  able 

'  liiMMt In  \\y^\^ « iHMiM-  witblu  il» wwntbai «lcMsaot  wMaiai|n>slllii>  vahie.^ 

-^Stm  Y»rkPrtu. 


"'hii»  Ni«HiM  -Vii«iih'4N  Kitviirv  i*ktM  th«  VMhl  of  aD  the  magasfaws  fai  the 
InlMKHthiii  iHiWl.t  «if  lU %Hm(MkUi MMt  th*  ahUi^  «/  iiseoMribittonw** 

— i^a  ZHtgmm^  S»m  Dieg^^  Cmi, 

"  WliHf  mUI  'I'm*  NitHiH  \M««HV4N  KKvtav  di>  wzt  *  It  voaU  hardljr  surprise 
MiK  ihN<t«>mt<l  llml  WiiUuut  miwiMut*  to  iIikI  in  its  pac<w  aa  artieie  on  the Sitierian 
i.«llii  NiHltMii  III   \\w  \^tk\   \^  K^umUl''    s'i*«M.%»\\  <.«ar.>rr#,  .v.  C 

1 11^  NiiHtii   Va%Hi\<^H  U«\t«vk  ctaii  a\^  N^  otaased  vith  those  msitsttiies  that 

iifH'  liki-i  In  iilmiitt  ii\«'i  MitO  ixMul  \>»<^  vH"  (^v>  artkHkM^*     The  oontributioas  are 

lioiii  iiMi  ti  i-4ii>lt<ii«l  |ioii«  Aiul  A«v  m^  o\tt«uat(t\«r.  thAK  ooe is  hardbr  satisfied  with 

I  ill-  mHi  i«I  Imii  Hh  I'll  (tMi|it«  (iMUO  >\  lum  \\\^  uo\l  «|v|t|Mtr»  **—.-<  mf*-:,:am  //t*rr»t  Afrw  V^rJk, 

I  Ml-  N'MHiu  \Miiiii\>^N  )U\((kW  gr\«««  uv«r^«n\i  rovv^  T«hiaM«  with  eT«7  Bum* 
tiM  |i  )H  ••iiMiiMi>i  III  \\<*  AilK'U^a,  iiu'iv  i>uu|4vhe«wiv<»  And  moiv  widdy  interestiiu^ 
l)iiiii  II  iiii*i  t>M>i  limui  )h«|\»i^  'tho  «s)iu^r  U  («kniitk|C  in  bis  ability  to  c<Hiimand 
M|i<  it<MiiiiH-i«H  iif  lliii  t««miili> ,  Aii\l  liw  Api^eAl  to  T«««vWr»  is  Dot  cooflned  to  one  rlaas 
III  |iiiMiiim  HI  |M  (iiiii  iMkit  i«f  Miih^vtH.  An  «t  |Mrv««Hit  c^^nduotrd  it  is  of  grpat 
I'hM  III*  III  iiiiikliiii  (tiibllo  o|i|iiloii.  *ikI  >ftheth<'r  y\Hi  a^tv*  with  its  writers  or   not, 

illt't   Hit*  Nlllti  III  l>«illllimil(l   At  lout  toil.'*      lis\^:^m  .'.^».t:.t. 

"'\»w  NiiHiii  AMKNii'VN  Hkvicw  u\4  oul.v  secures  oontribations  from  famous 
HHiM  lull  Ih||i>IIIii||  |m|HM*«or  o\vv<MUiK  ^aIu<«.  S\K'h  a  !fwriM;  ns  tbat  on  tbetartfT 
i|i)i<i4iliih  Ih  iiii  loiM  I'l^iMHiWAbW  than  vsUmMe,  mui  is  a  s>}4eiKUt1  evidence  of  the 
liliiiii|ili  nf  tliii  iiilHlnal,  AKKif«itNlvt»,  but  wo^^alivkw>d  ^vlioy  of  tbe  Rxvixw,  which 
liHii  III  luiiiiit,  MH  II  vstn-r,  \\\r>  lutellii^nt  AmerK<«u  oitisen's  band^book  on  threat 
i|iii>iilliiiiii  iif  Hill  liuiii' "     /fM.'^.i.V  A'i/*/jr>. 

"Tliit  iiiHii  \«bii  In  III  tuuoh  with  the  livinft  issue« of  the  day  will  not  earelessiy 
lliiiiw  HMhtn  iliii  Nun  III  Amkhioan  Kkvikw.  whk^h  is  always  |iacked  with  wcmis  that 
lilMMansnit  lliouKhtM  (hut  hum."     /'.»i'i.v   /v^'i. 
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